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During recenl years many countries have made u n prec edented 
attempts to bring about rapid social change. International coope- 
ration in promoting deveiopment has grown to the point where 
most of the countries of the worid are involved. In India, as in 
many developing countries, the major concern of the government 
and of leading citizens is to find ways of increasing agricultural 
productivity, limiting population growth, increasing industrial 
polemial,' solving health problems, improving the use of natural 
resources, and improving educational programmes, to name only 
some of the problem areas. Development In all of tliese areas 
Involves changes In people-changes in their values, attitudes, 
customs and practices, work habits and methods, and ways of 
thinking. In a very direct way the success of efforLs to bring about 
rapid economic and social development is dependent on a signifi- 
cant de^ee of change in outlook and beliaviour among people at 
all levels of Indian sodeCy. 

Because current planned efforts towards rapid and massive eco- 
nomic and soda! devclopraeni arc unmcceden ted in the history of 
man. very little has been known until recently about how to 
accomplish it successfully. This may be more true in those areas 
requiring change in cultural values and social processes than in 
those areas requiring the conquest of nature or economic growth. 
Perhaps in the field of education the problem is most complex 
because education deals centrally with areas of value, understand- 
ing. tradition and habit in which changes arc slow to emerge and 
difficult to demonstrate. 

Out of the intense search for ways of making devefopment pro- 
grammes more effective has come a considerable amount of 
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experimentation and innovation. Some of the new approaches 
have been successful and many have failed to achieve their objec- 
tives; generally, plans and projects for development have fallen 
short of expectations in both quality and speed of results. One of 
the reasons may be that expectations have been unrealistic and 
fall short of achievement: another is that the approach and 
methods often have been faulty. 

Fortunately, scholars rcpresetiUng a variety of academic disci- 
plines and many countries recently have been studying program- 
mes for development to find out what factors tend to improve 
chances of success and which tend to inhibit success. Some of 
these scholars, particularly cultural anthropologists, sociologists 
and social psychologists, have focused their attention on those 
factors which seem most important in programmes requiring 
change in values and behaviour in people. Reports of these studies 
are increasingly finding their way into print. Development planners 
now have available a considerable library of resources to draw 
on for ideas on how projects for development and change may be 
better planned and carried out. 

However, few studies have been made ol the process of change 
within educational systems and institutions. Kor have many 
' authors attempted to apply the results of research and experience 
in other fields to the field of education, much less to education in 
India. It is for this purpose that the present volume has been 
prepared. 

The book has not been written in haste, in fact, it has grown 
and evolved over the past six years. The authors met for the first 
time at Teachers College. Colombia University, in New York. 
Udai Pareek went there as the first participant under the Teachers 
College — U.S. Technical Cooperation Mission project of assistance 
“to the Ministry of Education. Government of India. His areas of 
study in the United States included group dynamics, educational 
research and evaluation. W. H. Griffin was then the Campus Co- 
ordinator of Teachers College projects in Asia. They early 
discovered a common concern for the problems of cultural change 
in developing countries. Parcek’s concern developed from his 
experience in promoting eban^ in his home country. Griffin 
became vitally interested in the relationship between culture and 
development during a fotir-year tour as educational advisor in 
Af^nistan. 



In ihe year following his cxmtacis with Pareek in the U.S.. 
Gnflin Mme to India as a member of the Teachers College project 
to work with the extension programmes of the NaUonai Council 
of EducaUonal Research and Training. By this time Udai Parcek 
bad left the Council and joined the Indian Agricultural Researcl) 
Institute. However, their common interest drew them together for 
work on several educational projects. One such project was a 
2*weck training course for Coordinators of Extension Services 
Departments of training colleges, held in Mysore. While working 
together in the training programme, they developed a list of gene- 
ralisations on change and presented it to the group for discussion. 
The reaction was encouraging. They also collected a number of 
critical incidents from the experience of coordinators (both in the 
Mysore training course, and in a intercourse bcid in Vatiah) which 
Illustrate both the success and failure of attempts to introduce 
specific innovations. 

The authore prepared a draft paper incorporating important 
generalisations about change from various studies and from (heir 
own experience, and circulated it among several educationists. The 
comments were fruitful. The authors, therefore, were encouraged 
to expand the paper, and it was then that the idea of preparing a 
monograph on die subject was first conceived by them. The 
generalisations were published in the form of a short article in the 
Indian Management, and it won the Bliarairam Qiaratram prize 
for the year (1963). 

. The authors then developed additional material, both based on 
their experiences and from inddents narrated or given in writing 
by a number of people. Discussions with educators encouraged the 
authors to expand their efforts into a book, and the encourage- 
ment was intoxicating. 

Both the authors have worked in the field of education in diffe- 
rent capacities, W. H. Gritfin. besides holding a professorship at 
Teachers College. Oslumbia Univeraity. wofk-cd for six >-ears with 
the Citizenship Education Project which was mainly concerned 
with change in the teaching of citixenship. In adition to the ex- 
perience as an educational advisor in Afghanistan he spent a 
sabbatical leave in the Middle East where he made a study of 
changing Islamic culture and the implications for cducahonal 
planning. His work during three years in India gave him unique 
opportunity of observing c.xtcnsion programmes in a developing 
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country from close quarters, and working intimately with Indian 
colleagues to improve them. Since his itlum to the United States 
in 1965 he has been in charge of the international programmes of 
the University of Kentucky and a member of the staff of the 
University’s Center for Developmental Change, a rather unique 
agency charged with the task of helping all units of the University 
of Kentucky to increase their involvement in studies and projects 
concerned with social change. 

Udai Pareck has had considerable experience in the field of 
education, in teacher training programmes, and in planning ^u* 
calional development and research projects in basic education. 
For a year in Italy he studied the area of cross*cultural personality 
patterns. He has had varied experience with programmes designed 
to promote change and development — in the fields of health, 
agriculture and small industry as well as education. In these fields 
his main role has been the study, planning and evaluation of 
change in people through training, and change in the field through 
change in people. He has both conducted and guided research in 
adoption and diffusion of change. He was exposed to new research 
findings and new ways of bringing about change In people 
during his short study tour in the United States of America. 
He is the first and the only Fellow from Asia of the 
National Training Laboratories (now the NTL Institute for 
Applied Behavioral Science). Washington. D. C, U.SA, He has 
worked as a laboratory (human relaUons) trainer in India, UA.R- 
and the U.S.A He has taught social psychology and worked with 
the Population Center of the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill in* developing psychological researches in fertility 
behaviour and training strategics. He is currently Director. 
School of Basic Sciences and Humanities in the University of 
Udaipur. 

The authors, wth their varied background and common con- 
cem, were convinced that the time is overdue for educational 
workers to sec their task in tenns of the human and social pro- 
blems of cultural renewal Serious efforts are being made to bring 
about and consolidate improvements in Indian education. One 
such significant effort was the creation of the Department of 
Extension Programmes for -Secondary Education in 1955. Un- 
fortunately that department has been abolished in NCERT. The 
authors feel that such agencies should be set up and these could 
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be greatly strengthened if their work were thoroughly reoriented 
in terms of the best that is known about the process of change; 
It is hoped that the ideas of this book may make a coatributlon 
in this direction. 

The present vofume focuses on those factors which make far 
more sensitive and scientific planning of change in education. 
17118 will result, the authors feel, if the various findings of beha* 
vioural and social sdentists arc more fully utilised. This is the 
central theme of this volume. Ii is addressed to educationists and 
educational workers in Indian education with a view to stimulat- 
ing their interest and alleniion to this area. It is also addressed to 
a growing number of students who will be workers in Indian 
education and should be acquainted with the problems of educa- 
tional development. It is the hope of (he authors (hat the readers 
will bring to bear their understanding and appreciation of problems 
and, more than that, their experience, on the discussions presented 
in th/s book. 

The authors would like to acknowledge their gratitude to a 
large number of extension coordinators who helped in discussing 
the basic ideas presented here, and who provided several stimulat- 
ing incidents of success and failure of changes in education. They 
W'ould like to acknowledge (he help of many educationists and 
social scientists who gave their rea^ions and suggestions to ideas 
presented in papers and lectures. Most of all, they acknowledge 
the help they received from the publications of the many scholars 
who have studied and written about soda! and cultural change. 
They have borrowed ideas liberally from the publications listed 
in the bibliography. 

Griffin would particularly like to thank DEPSE, iu able, dedi- 
cated. hard-working and long-suffering staff, and the T<XXJ 
Team in India for their cooperation and encouragement. Included 
in this category are; Dr. N. B. Buch. Mr. K. P. Surendranath. 
Dr. R. H. Dave. Dr. G. N. Kaul. Dr. D. S. Nigam. Dr. Raof. 
Dr. Harry Webster. Dr. Albert PerrelJi. Dr. Rex Bell and Dr. 
Walker Hill. Special gratitude is due to Dr, J, Paul Leonard. 
TCCU.Team Chiel. and Dr. A. C Devegowda. Director of 
DEPSE. who helpfully criUcized an early version of part of the 
manuscript Special thanks arc also due to Shri J. P. Naik, Adviser 
on Primary Education. Ministry of Education, and Membcr-Secre- 
tary of the Education Commission, for his stimulating encourage- 



racDL He wouJd also like lo mention Dr. T. B. Naik. Professor of 
Anthropology, Ravishankcr UniversUy (formerly Director, Tribal 
Research and Training Institute. Chhindwara), who w-ns the first 
person to suggest to GrifTm the need to apply ideas from research 
on change to the planning and promoting of the rcconslniciion of 
Indian education. 


W. H. Griffin 
UdM PAREtK 
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. In say living culture, you will always find a perpetual process of 
renewal. What happens to be heresy today becotnes heritage tomorrow. 
WTiat is adveocure for ua today, becomes legacy tomorrow. In other 
words, if a culmre is to perpetuate Itself, It I* reaffirming Its funds* 
nwotals and trying to readjust d»cm to the renuirements of each 
eetteratioQ. If wo lose this quality of self-renewal, the culture itself 
becomes decadent. 

— Sarvapauj RaDJraxxJsiWAN 
Education and Qiance 

Educators have a dual role to play to any society, particularly 
in a developing society intent on rapid social change. In the 
first place they must be concerned obout’th e contribution of edu* 
caiionjp devclopn ienl goals,' This includes ihe an^ysi.s of s ocial 
^problems.iand retbjnkj'ng the basl^valucs^and structure of'so" 
ciety. It includes" the study of the critical, i ssues involve in the 
character and direction of devclopinent It includes the educa- 
tion and training of young people with the undentanding, attitu- 
des, criticaf^abiiftics and stiib required to malrc die mosc 
appropriate contribution to the rapid development of the coimtry. 

The second role of educators Is related to the first. Tliey must 
put their own house in order. They roust introduce the kinds ot 
irroovations that will trans/onn educational insiiiutionS into dy- 
namic, creative, self-reforming organizations capable of respond- 
ing to the development needs of die country and the best that 
is known about effective education. They must re^.jtarotne. me- 
thods oLpianning. procures tor iotfoducing raforms. personnel 
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policies, systems of reward and recognition, methods of decision- 
making. the relationship of education to basic culture and the 
means for relating educational programmes to the changing goals 
of India. ' . ' 

This second role is the concern of this book. We will not out- 
line what the structure or content of Indian'education should l«, 
although what we will 'say has implications for both. We will 
suggest approaches to the promotion of change in education which 
should lead to better implementation of proposals that have 
been made for decades, and others. We are concerned primarily 
with the process of change and how it can be more eOectively 
promoted. What is needed most is not another set of recommen- 
dations on what Indian education should be. ^Vhat is needed 
more are recommendations on how to speed up changes which 
most educators agree should be brought about. 

Unfortunately education is often slower lo change than other 
aspects of developing societies. This may be due in part to the 
low priority often given to education by development planners. 
It may be due in part to the fact that educational traditions are 
more deeply rooted and less readily responsive to some of the 
more immediate forces for change, such as economic reward. It 
may also be that educational planners have been slower to make 
use of what is known about the dynamics of change. They may 
also have been slow in using the results of experience with de- 
velopment projects in other areas such as community develop- 
ment and agricultural production. 

Fortunately, in recent years a considerable body of knowledge 
has accumulated, as a result of ibc researches of tehavioural and 
social scientists and experience with change programmes, which 
reveals a certain degree of consensus on what is involved in the 
successful promotion of change. Much of this knowledge has 
greater relevant^ for development within education than is gene- 
rally recognized. Tt is the purpose of this book to suggest how 
the central ideas from this knowledge can be applied to planning 
and implementing programmes for the improvement of educa- 
tion in India. 
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years from the early studies of anthropologists, social psycholo- 
gists and sociologists. These ideas were neglected until recent 
years in the planning of l&rgs-scsle development projects in de* 
vcloping countries, and in the technical assistance programmes 
initiated by the more advani^ asuntrics. The evidences of this 
neglect are many. Facile optimism and tinrealisiic expectations 
alt too often have dominated the thinking of development plan- 
ners. Development has been conceived for the most part as an 
economic and technological problem, and too little has been done 
to accommodate the many human and cultural factors. Many 
attempts have been made to transplant in wholesale fashion the 
techniques, institutions and values of industrialized societies, 
without adequate adjustment to the cultures of the societies in 
which the borrowed ideas and practices were to take root. Rapid 
development in the newly independent nations of Asia'and Africa 
became the pawn of international political forces, and of national- 
ism, and huge cooperative projects were often ioiiiated without 
the careful plannlog and patience required for success. 

Hopefully, during recent years, we may have witnessed a be- 
ginning shift in the planning of development programmes. There 
is evidence of a mowing recognition that socio-economic plan- 
ning in underdeveloped societies is not a simple process which 
can easily accomplish in a few years what has taken generations 
in industrial societies. Disillusionment with (he success of trans- 
planling institutions and praaices from other countries is leading 
to more emphasis on careful study of the developing society and 
stimulation of indigenous creativity. To some extent the base of 
planning is being broadened to recognize human and cultural as 
well as economic and technological factors. The behavioural and 
social scientists, somewhat isolated from earlier planning, arc 
now increasingly involved in studying the process and problems 
of social change, and to some degree they are being listened to 
by the planners of development, projects and intcmaiionaJ co- 
operation. Tlw results of research and thoughtful experience are 
increasingly coming Into print, and these results seem to be clari- 
fying many aspects of the process not adequately recognized in 
the past. . - • 

However, all the problems arc not y« solved. Many aspects 
of development have not yet been illuminated to a sigj^ftcam 
degree. TTie problem of humaa modvaiion looms large in this 
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list. Ths role of traditions in inhibiting or encouraging change is 
anoicr. The question of priorities where resources arc limited 
continues to be a knotty problem. Vested interests and political 
considerations increasingly complicate implementation of plans. 
In addition to the lack of knowledge on these and other continu- 
ing problems, there is also the problem of making full use of 
what is known. In spite of increasing sophistication as to the 
process of planned development, all too often what has been 
learned seems to be ignored or inadequately applied. New pro- 
jects are still launched by central governments without basing 
them on the felt-needs of people or taking into account predict- 
able reaction from the provincial and local levels. Attempts are 
still made to influence behaviour in one aspect of life without 
taking into account the ways in which each aspect of living is 
interlinked with others. New attempts arc still made to transplant 
programmes from one culture to another without recognizing the 
vast differences that exist between the cultures in experience, 
values, social structure and problems. New programmes are still 
planned by development agencies without involvement of the 
creative urges of leaders close to the level of implementation. 

As indicated above, the field of education may be among the 
slowest in many countries to recognize the potential contribution 
to its own problems of scholarly studies on the change process. 
Certainly tWs is true in India where sociologists, cultural anthro- 
pologists and social psychologists. Indian and foreign, have been 
deeply involved in such fields as community, agriculture and 
small industry development, but similar participation in the 
planning and implementing of projects in education has been small, 
if not entirely lacking. 


Focus OF Ttus Book 

The purpose of this book is to interpret those generalizations 
which research and experience point up which seem to apply to 
the promotion of improved educational institutions, programmes 
and practices. In retrospect, which is always clearer than fore- 
sight, it is easy to identify unsuccessful attempts to promote in- 
novation which seem to have failed because certain principles of 
change were neglected. Some of these will be identified through- 
out the book. Certainly there are major blocks to change in. cdu- 
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cation which may be responsive to careful application of ideas 
derived from research on change. Suggestions will be made of 
possible ways of overroming (h^e blocks. Furthermore, particu- 
lar attention will be given to the ways in which leadership per- 
sonnel at all levels may discharge their duties to assure promise 
of more successful results. 

Using the terminology of the scholars of the process of cliange, 
we shall refer to personnel responsible for promoting innovation 
as agents of change or change agents. In the Indian context, 
agents of change in education may include such persons as the 
staff of the National Institute of Education, planners in the Cen- 
tral Ministry and State Departments of Education, the staff of the 
Stale Institutes of Education, extension workers, teacher trainers, 
inspectors and supervisors, block education ofRcers. headmasters, 
and leaders of private educattoo societies. Teachers also arc 
agents of change for they often teach in school or college what 
is not taught at home. Although (he experience of the authors in 
working with universities is small, the ideas discussed herein may 
have considerable relevance also for vicc*chanccliors, members 
of university syndicates, heads of dcpanmcnis, principals of col- 
leges, and others in a position to influence the speed and nature 
of improvement in university programmes. All such potential 
leaders of change and development in Indian education arc the 
audience for whom this book is intended. ' 

Wc shall also refer from time to time to “clients" of the agent 
of change or of change programmes. Tliis term, although not a 
completely satisfactory one. means (hose persons or groups with 
whom the agent of change works, whom he tries to influence and 
help. Farmers arc the clients of the agricultural extension pro- 
gramme. Industrial managers arc the clieius of industrial extension 
workers. Teachers arc the clients of coordinators of extension 
centres. Obviously a person who is a client in one situation may 
be an agent of change in another and vice versa. In some situa- 
tions. headmasters may play Ihc role of agent of change with 
their teachers as clients. In other situations, headmasters may be 
the clients of improvement programmes launched by state or dis- 
trict education officers. 

- Wc arc concerned with change in education as part of the 
larger process of social and cultural development. Indian deve- 
lopment schemes and programmes represent planned attempts to 
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bring about change in a particular direction, and the many pro- 
jects sponsored by central and state agencies for the improvement 
of education are a part of the overall effort to bring about 
planned growth. 


WiiAT IS Planned Change? 

As indicated above, to a limited extent Vr'c will make use of ter- 
minology from the social scientists. This may help in gaining a 
refreshing perspective on the problems of improving education. 
In addition to the terms “agent of change” and “client”, we w’ill 
talk about social change, cultural change, change programmes, 
readiness for change, innovation, dynamics of change, and planned 
change. "What do these terms mean? Do they connote new ideas 
and concepts,' or arc they old ideas in new dress? 

The ideas intended by these terms are both old and new. They 
are old because change has always been a characteristic of human 
affairs, and there have always existed leaders of change and pro- 
cesses through which change occurred. They are new because the 
Idea of planned change is of more recent origin, particularly in 
the extent to which it is being attempted during the past several 
decades in many countries of the world. 

Change is not new and no student of history should fear it 
It has always been present in human affairs and it will undoub- 
tedly continue to be. The discovery of fire brought about change 
in the life of early man. The invention of the wheel improved 
man’s control over nature and brought tribes into closer contact 
with each other. Rivers changed their course after floods and the 
life of villages dependent on them was altered. Missionary rcli- 
..-gions have spread to a new people with resulting changes in ways 
of thinking and worshiping. Village wells have gone dry and 
those families dependent on them have shifted to other wells, 
thus altering social relationships. Powerful nations or peoples 
have invaded and conquered other nations resulting in a mixture 
of cultures and changes in values and ways of living. Sources of 
food have been exhausted and new foods have been found and 
accepted. Strong leaders have emerged among a people to exercise 
a dominant influence over the lives of their followers, and allegia- 
nces. patterns of behaviour and ideas have been moulded in a 
uniform direction. 
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Numerous illustrations of change may be cited throughout his- 
tory. In some cases significant change has resulted from changes 
in the natural environment. In other cases, change occurred when 
groups of people fawd a problem and were forced by circumstan- 
ces to find a solution to it In many cases change has resulted 
from contacts between peoples of differing cultures. In still other 
cases change has resulted from the influence of a charismatic 
leader who had a clear vision of the future and the ability to 
convince a majority of people that they should change their way 
of living and thinking. 

Planned, directed, peaceful change may appear to be new In 
recent limes; it is not Many illustrations could be cited from 
earlier history. Three such cases should be familiar to students 
of Asian. history. Akbar attempted, with some success, to change 
traditional administrative procedures in governing the peoples 
of India. He also attempted to bring about a synthesis of the 
religions of the various cultural groups in his domain; with less 
success. Another example is that of Mustafa Kcmal Attaturk of 
Turkey who tried to turn bis country away from Arabic culture 
and towards Western European culture. Among other things he 
reduced the power of Muslim imams, introduced Uie Roman 
script and patterned govemmeot administration and law on Euro- 
pean models. Although it can be debated as to how profoundly 
Attaturk’s reforms affected the basic imlfurc of Turkey, his efforts 
are an example of planned, directed, social change. 

Another example is that of Amanullah Khan of Afghanistan. 
Inspired by his visit to Europe, and tlie example of Attaturk, he 
attempted in the third decade of the twentieth century to moder- 
nize Afghanistan by fiat. He coitailad the inSuence of the power- 
ful Muslim mullas. introduced compulsory education, made 
Western dress mandatory on the streets of Kabul, and outlawed 
purdah. His attempt was destined to be of short duration and 
he ^Yas forced into exile in 1929 by Uie conservative forces he had. - 
not succeeded in suppressing or convincing. Perhaps all three of 
these reformers would have been more successful if wliat is 
known today about changing human beings had been available 
to them, and if they had had a greater understanding of and 
tendency to use the methods of the agent of change. 

An example of a current planned chan^, which has fud wide- 
spread influence in the world, ts that initialed by Lenin in the 
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Soviet Union in the early part of the twentieth century. 

Planned social and cultural change differs from most change 
that has taken place throughout history. In spite of the above 
examples, change has occurred for the most pari in an evolu* 
tionary fashion, each innovation leading to others in a never- 
ending sequence of cause and effect. Except in the case of ware 
of conquest, most events occurred without a conscious effort on 


the part of man to influence them. In many cases they were caus- 
ed by forces outside his control. He responded to changes he did 
not anticipate or plan. In recent history, however, the situation 
has been altered to a significant degree. Advances in scientific 
knowledge and technology have made man less dependent on un- 
foreseen events. Increased sophistication in the management of 
human affairs has made possible the solution of many social 
problems which have perplexed man through the ages. Changes • 
in the political make-up of the world have made more possibler 
independent decisions by nations as to their future. The conscience 


of the world has been awakened, releasing strong motivation 
within and outside the backward nations to strive for a higher 
standaid of living and a more humane and peaceful existence for 
all of mankind. Consequently, planned social change has come 
to characterize the present-day world. 

Planned change is the organized effort of the leadership of a 
country to bring about improvement in one or more aspects of 
their society. It involves the careful management of resources 
and effort to bring about change of a particular nature, moving 
m a particular direction. It includes thoughtful consideration 
of the steps required to bring about .the desired improvements, 
the techniques and methods to be used to accomplish each step, 
and the decisions to be made to provide the needed resources and 
to channel effort in support of the required steps. Of central im- 
portance to planned change is the purpose, goal or direction to 
which llw organized efforts for development are intended to con- 
inbmc. '^is means that the planners and leaders of change must 
have a clwr idea of the kind of improvements and changes that 
are desirable, and this guiding Idea must be kept constantly in 
mind in working out the various means for bringing about change. 

socblislic approach to planned dcvc- 
^ "’“"y developing countries, 

the Central Government gives leadership through the formulation 
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and implementation of the Five Year Plans, These Plans deal 
with agricultural productivity. Industrial growth, hydro-clectr/c 
power projects, population control, international trade, handi- 
crafts and small-industry developm«it, village and community de- 
velopment. local government, health, expansion of education, 'and ' 
many other anas of Indian life. 

Punned Cnanoc and Huxun Factors 

India’s various schemes for development are tvell known; it is 
alsO'WcIl known that effons to date have been less than success- 
ful. in most cases. The reasons for this are several, including the 
very size and complexity of the task of creating a new nation as 
well as dealing with the many socio-economic problems facing 
India. Underlyirig the reasons for disappointing results may be 
the fact that the nature of the task itself has been somewhat mis- 
judged. In India and other countries, leaders and planners have 
conceived of development as having largely to do with finance, 
trade, production, standard of living, natum! resources, skilled 
mao-power, technology and industrialization. This emphasis on 
the economic and technological aspects to the neglect of human 
values, motivation, cultural traditions and purposes of living cer- 
tainly has something to do with slow progress in many areas of 
development. For instance, the problem of increased agricultural 
production is as much a matter of motivation and social values 
as it is a matter of improved seed, fertilizer or mechanization. 
The problem of improved administration, which hampers most 
development projects, is more a problem of attitudes and values 
than of technical know-how. organization or stafluig. 

Increased concern for the human factors in change will natu- 
rally lead to greater emphasis on the contribution of education 
to development. But even in education itself, where human be- 
haviour is central, there has been inadequate rccogniu'on Uiat the 
very essence of human personality is involved. This was illustrated 
recently in a meeting of state education officials where the impli- 
cations of studies of change for educatfon ware being d/rcursed. 

One of the participants commenfedr *'But we don’t normally think 
in terms of change; we think in terms of progress and develop- 
ment.” Apparently what this participant had in mind was that 
progress and development In ^ucation, and in other aspects of- 
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Indian society, can take place without in any serious way dis- 
turbing the set ways of living, thinking and feeling of individ^l 
people. Some national Indian leaders seem to say the same thing 
when they state: “We are intent on becoming a modem, indus- 
trialized society within the framework of our cultural tradidons, 
without compromising the historical genius of the Indian mind. 

The question of the relationship between cultural traditions and 
change will be taken up in the next chapter, but at this point we 
wish only to argue that the progress and development Indian 
leaders want to achieve in all areas arc impossible without signi- 
ficant changes in human values, attitudes and aspirations. For 
instance, to achieve desired improvements in education it will 
be necessary to gain acceptance of purposes of teaching more in 
tune with national development g<^ls: this requires change in 
the concept of good education held by parents, teachers and the 
students themselves. Likewise, to evolve the kinds of working 
relations between school administrators and teachers so necessary 
for productive work towards school improvement requires con- 
siderable alieration in traditional ideas about authority and how 
it is to be exercised; these are matters central to human persona- 
lity. Schools will not become dean, orderly and attractive places 
in which to encourage learning without serious modification of 
esthetic values, habits of living, and understanding of how learn- 
ing takes place. Education will not be removed from the nega- 
tive influence of politics unless .educational administrators and 
politicians alike become willing to compromise personal ambi- 
tions in the interest of education; this requires growth in self- 
discipline and sense of responsibility among educators and poli- 
ticians. In fact, education will not change significantly until large 
numbers of people throughout Indian society want it to change, 
and this desire will result only from changed attitudes and values 
and increased willingness to work effectively for change. 

To argue that progress and development in education requires 
substantial change in people is not to argue for a direct approach 
through coercion or to suggest that everything traditional is 
wrong and must be replaced. Quite the opposite will be suggested 
in the chapters that follow. It is important, however, for planners 
of development projects and agents of change to understand the 
.-nature of the problem and to realise that results arc possible only 
throu^ means which arc appropriate to the problem. The key 
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is to discover interests and needs, provide for interchange of ex* 
pcrience, stimulate the ferment of ideas, release human creativity, 
encourage innovators and coordinate efforts in agreed-on direc- 
tions. Unless an approach is used which motivates individual 
human beings and help them lo do what they want to do in the 
context of their own problcim and goals, all the schemes. Five 
Year Plans and foreign aid will be of little consequence. Failures 
to date in India's development plans may be due more to neglect 
of human factors than any other causes This is probably as true 
in programmes for the improvement of education as in program- 
mes for progress in other areas. 

Process of Qiange 

The term “process of change*' suggests an orderly, organized, 
step-wise series of actions which, if token, will result in achieving 
desired progress or development. In other words, the process by 
which individual persons, groups of people, and societies as a 
whole go through signirtcant alteration may be deQned, described 
and delineated. The social and behavioural scientists might agree 
to this general definition of the process of change, but they would 
be the first to point out chat it is a gross over-stmpliCcatioo. Hu- 
man beings are far too complicated to make possible a simple, 
clear, predictable picture of what is involved in change. The 
dynamics are far too complex to lend themselves to comprehea- 
sivc analysis by experts or understanding by the non-specialists. 

If the process of change were clearly definable and predictable, 
then the task of planners and leaders of change would be an easy 
one. They would need only to follow a set of simple rules and 
procedures and societies could be revolutionized. Unfortunately 
tlus is not the case; or may be it is fortunate, for such a simple 
process would render people subject to the manipulation of 
strong-minded leaders whose purposes of change might be wholly 
contrary to the wishes of the people. History is full of such 
attempts, and it is not our pu^we here to mate easier the work 
of such would-be leaders. 

The process of change is neither easy to underst^d nor lo 
guide. Nevertheless, there arc Ihmgs that can be said about it 
which should help the planner and leader of change to be more 
effective. The chapters that follow attempt to set forth, explain 
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and illustrate those generalizations which seem to be reliable 
from research and from experience. Until recently the studies of 
cultural anthropologists and other scholars have been concerned 
mainly with simple island and tribal societies in which social 
processes could be easily observed. In recent years, however, 
scholars have turned their attention more and more to growth 
processes in highly complex societies, underdeveloped and indus- 
trialized, and in societies in which rapid economic and social 
advance are being attempted. Many of these more recent studies 
have been carried out in India. Africa, the Middle East, South 
America and other areas have come in for considerable attention. 

To an increasing degree plaimers and administrators of de- 
velopment projects and scholars of change process arc working 
together; however this cooperation should increased further, 
both to improve the scientific bases of planning for change and 
to biing the research scholar more centrally into the milieu of 
practical situations and problems. Further testing and refinement 
of what is tentatively known can come through promoting 
exchange of experience among development workers in various 
areas such as community development, health and education. 
Certainly educational workers can profit from the experience of 
other workers from whom they have been relatively isolated 
during the early period of Indian development 

Organisation of Tras Book 

As indicated above, change Is possible only through modification 
of human characteristics. The process through which desirable 
modification lakes place has to do with interaction between tradi- 
tional culture and innovating ideas; motivation and readiness for • 
change; cause and effect relationships and interaction among the 
steps and phases of development; and influences of leaders, 
associates and groups. A major influence on readiness for change 
comes from traditional ideas and customs embodied in the social 
culture. This influence can be either in favour of change or against 
it; very often the relationship between tradition and innovation 
is many-faceted and multidimensional, and requires careful and 
understanding analysis. This complicated area will be discussed 
in Chapter 2. As will be analyzed in Chapter 3, change in 
human beings, to be meaningful and lasting, must be based on 
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readiness and inner dircclioa: therefore, factors of social and 
psychological motivation are paramount. The dynamic social 
interactions set in motion by each step in the process of change 
often leads to unptedicted results or unanticipated side-effects. 
Modification of a particular practi^ may disrupt the system of 
which it is a part, with confusing consequences. Or, the introduc- 
tion of a new technique may reinforce other tendencies to change 
and ‘surprising advance is made. Individuals react to innovation 
in different ways and their reaction affects close associates. Group 
standards tend to control the behaviour of individuals in the 
group and they must be recognized in planning change where 
groups are involved. These and other factors of dynamics will be 
discussed in Chapter 4. 

Perhaps the most important elements in bringing about de- 
velopment in any- society are those of leadership and group 
, support. In addition to official leaders, institutions and organiza- 
tions. -unofficial leaders and social groups are also imponant. 
Leadership is required which recognizes principles of social 
change, which takes leadership in demonstrating, initiating and 
supporting innovations, and which capitalizes on group dynamics. 
Chapter 5 deals with such aspects of leadership and support for 
change programmes in educadon. 

And finally, there is an emerging role in India for the leader 
of change who has little official authority. All persons in posi- 
tions of leadership, whether they be elected, appointed or 
accepted by consensus based on obvious personal qualities, are 
potential agents of change. To varying degrees these leaders mate 
use of authority to get the job done. In a traditionally autocratic 
society this authority is necessary to the accepted performance 
of leadership. It is also a handicap; particularly where the kind 
of development and change desired is dependent on free com- 
munication and willing cooperation among all levels of soaety. 

In terms of Indian goals of dcveloiwnent this seems a critical 
matter. In many aspects of life the newer hopes and desires for 
prognt^ *tot. cannot be achieved by wailing for govern* 
rocni leaders to say exacify w6at sfiouftf fie done. ts wAene 
the agent of change softs auihoriiy comes in. He is in a position 
to work with people at all levels without the usual blocks to full 
communication coming in the way— blocks which are normal 
between authority and the people, between different Jevch of 
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authority, and between different levels of society. He is a new 
“specie”, he has little tradition to guide him or to determine 
individual and group reaction to .him, he can more easily use 
new methods of work and build new kinds of human relation* 
ships. He may be more able to kindle a spark in people who 
traditionally wait for the li^t to come from above. This new 
being, the agent of change in the pure sense, is a phenomenon of 
recent decades. He is the community or village development 
worker; he is the social service agent; he is the agricultural 
extension worker; he is the coordinator of extension programmes 
for schools. And, of course, he is the foreign advisor, the con* 
sultant connected with technical aid programmes. The final 
chapter. Chapter 6, will focus on the problems of such agents 
of change in education and the peculiar function they can and 
must serve if the process of change in education is to become 
more scientific, more effective and more in line with the best that 
is known about the modification of values and behaviour. 

Illustrative Inodents jn the Book 

We have used illustrative incidents in the beginning and 
throughout each chapter. The main purpose of these incidents is 
to show the practical application of one or more generalisations. 
These incidents arc based on actual experience. However, some 
variations have been made in recording them to point up a 
particubr principle or general idea. In some cases the stories have 
been changed so as not to reveal the idcnlity of the actual persons 
described. 

The incidents have been drawn from many sources. Some 
incidents are from our own experience, some were suggested to 
us by other educationists, while others were taken from those 
contributed by extension coordinators. In most cases the incidents 
arc drawn from the field of education; however, examples from 
the broader culture have been used where they served more 
fully to illuminate a point Responsibility for the description of 
them rests, of course, with the authors. 

A Word or Caution 

It is hoped that the chapters which follow will help the many 
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leaders of educaitona! change in India to avoid some of the 
mistakes which Have been made In limes past by the AmanuUah 
Khans, and in recent history by innumerabie planners and leaders 
of change in developing countries including India. This is a huge 
challenge knowing as we do how complex, how unpredictable and 
how uncontrollable is human behaviour, NevcrlheJess, we 
venture to suggest how the major lessons from research and 
experience seem to apply to the process of changing Indian 
education. These suggestions are built around generalizations. 
A word needs to be said about these generalizations. 

It is difficult to lay down principles or laws whicli definitively 
characterize the behaviour of people. The generalizations stated 
and discussed below should not be viewed as principles or laws 
which are infallible. A.s Is true of generalizations of all kinds 
where human nature is involved, they are subject to argument, to 
exception and to different inteipretation. It is hoped that they 
characterize what is true In a majority of situations, barring 
unusual circumstances: but then there are always unusual 
circumstances. They should be viewed more as hypotheses than 
as principles. hypothese.s which have to be proven anew, oc 
disproven. in each new situation. Tlie agent of change in educa- 
tion will parucularly want to view these generalizations scepd- 
cally because few of them arc derived from research on change 
in education. He will want to interpret them in the light of his 
own experieno: and in terms of the situatlozM lie faces in his 
own work. He will want to accept the fact that his own judgement 
of what is the best approach, tlie best technique, the most 
promising answer will give biro the most dependable guidance. 

It is hoped by tbc authors that the generalizations central to 
the chapters that follow will help lo refine and deepen that 
judgement 


Suggested Readings 


Uicraturc on planned change has been growing steadily in the 
last decade. The authors have benefited from this literature, and 
have used in this book several generalizations emerging from 
research reports and other wriiings. There is a natural tempta- 
tion of sharing some of these with the readers of this book. This 
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will be done through suggesting some readings at the end of each 
chapter. 

Selected readings suggested at the end of each chapter refer 
to the annotated bibliography appearing at the end of the book. 
Only books and monographs have been included in the biblio- 
graphy. At the end of each chapter, the references are given by 
authors’ names and years of publication. These references can be 
seen at the end of the book, where these appear in the alphabe- 
tical order of the authors* names. The bibliography is not classi- 
fied; however, for the sake of the readers’ convenience a few 
categories arc suggested in the beginning of the bibliography. 

Conclusion 

We have not attempted to define in simple terms what is meant 
by “process of change”. It does not lend itself to simple definition. 
Rather, we have meant to indicate that this whole book, and 
others referred to at the cods of chapters, represent attempts to 
describe, delineate and illustrate what is involved in the process of 
change. Perhaps the reader will be able to give his own definition; 
but what is more important, he may be able to understand the 
complexity of change in human beings, translate his under- 
standing into operational terms and apply it in his work. That is 
more impottanl than a simple definition. 
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J. Abbott & LowcM, 1965, cb*ps. 2 asd 5. 

2. Allen (t 1957, chap. 2. 

3. Blanke. 1966. 

4. Cvlion, 1965, chap. I. 

5. Carison et at, 1965 (a), chap. 3. 

6. The challenge ... 1966, pp. 12-19. 

7. Etzioni & Etaonl, 1964, chap. 27. 

S. Harris tt aL 1965, chap. 7. 

9. Hartlay & Halloway, 1965. 

10. Heinrich, 1967 (Unit six and seven). 

11. Holdefci0, 1957. 

12. Hug, 1965. 

13. Kins. 1967. 

14. l.«per, 1965, pp. 29-54. 

15. r.eepcr, 1966, pp. 43-59. 

16. Miller, 1965, chaps. 1 and 4. 

17. Miller, 1967, chap. I. 

18. Miles, 1564. chap. 1. 

19. Spiodler, 1963. ?*n h 


• The books referred to in this list aw included in the select annotated 
bibliography appearing at the end of the book. 
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Culture and Change 
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1 h«ve felt rour mutned leep, ja my btood, EverUsiing pait, 

H»»e i«n your huihed couofesance in the heart ot (smiloui day. 
You have come (o *1116 the unfinithed sioriea of our fsthen 
In oftteen acript in the pagea of our dwtiny; 

Yon lead back to life the unretnembertd days 
for the (hapiog of new imap». 

— RA»ND*A‘<ant T,*oea* 


CFSntAUSATIONS 

7>IB following gencrtllMtIoni about culture and change will be 
discussed and tliustrated in this chapter: 

1. Planned social and economic des'clopracnt implies change in 
traditional values and practices: traditional culture is cha- 
racteriaed largely by Its value system, and tlw acceptance of 
science and technology depends on, as ivell as causes, change 
in traditional values and related institutions and practices. 

2. Traditional values and imtituiions, while subject to neces* 

' sary change, provide for order and predictability without 

which planned developwcni would be impossible; they give 
desired psychological sccurtiy to persons threatened by 
change, and they provide the vehicle for change even while 
they themselves arc undergoing change. 

3. Traditional values, and their related social institutions and 
practices, are perpetuated because >ibey have functional 
worth to the people of a society: it follows that change must 

' -prove its worth to the people If it is to become an accepted 
part of life. 
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4. Change should be viewed more as de\-clopmcnt from wilhin 
Iradiiion than as “a break with the past”; careful planning 
for change, therefore, requires thorough analysis and under- 
standing both of tradition and of proposed innovations, and 
of predictable interaction between the two. 

5. Mechanisms and procedures for introducing, accepting and 
assimilating change are present in every culture; they vary 
in sophistication among cultures and cause varying kinds 
and speed of change; variations in kind and rapidity of 
change also occur from one historical period to another in 
the same culture. 

6. Successful transfer of ideas and practices from other cultures 
depends on careful timing, adaptation to local amdilions 
and needs, thorough integration with the customs and values 
of the receiving culture, and meaningful involvement of in- 
digenous creative effort in planning for their use. 

7. Innovations which are Intended to rephee existing practices, 
insiitutions or values, are likely to be more slowly accepted 
than innovations which are additions to the culture or 
merely variations of traditions. 

Introductory CosotESTS 
Traditional Culture and Change 

The thesis of this chapter is that any development programme 
which docs not adequately take into account the cultural setting 
is bound to fail, or to be less than succcssfuL To understand our 
argument it is necessary to understand what we mean b>' “cul- 
ture”. We shall use the tenn in its sociological sense to m»n the 
sum-total way of living of a group or of a people, including the 
customs, attitudes, beliefs, institutions, social processes and hu- 
man relationships, and the system of values underlying ihcm. 
When the elements of a culture are largely those perpetuated over 
many generations or many centuries, w'c speak of ti^itional cul- 
ture. At any one lime any culture includes elements some of 
which arc very old and some of which are relatively new. 

To be more detailed, culture includes such elements as religious 
beliefs and rituals; patterns of social grou|nng; relationship among 
groups; occupational specializations; customs of marriage ant! 
child-raising; food habits; soral organizations and institutions; 
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methods of governing; means of lesthetic expression; fashion of 
dress; standards of acceptance and suocess; manners, ethics and 
morals: methods of meeting crises: processes for selecting leaders; 
leadership and followership roles; techniques for punishing social 
offenders; and language, gestures and other means of wjmmuni- 
catioR. Underlying and permeating these and other cultural ele- 
ments is a system of values. Values are the effective criteria by 
which choices are mads among alternatives. They arc clues to 
the preferences of the people. Members of the culture have 
strong feelings about them. They give meaning and purpose to 
life. Values take the form of principles of life; individual and 
group goals: standards of fight and wrong, desirable and unde- 
sirable, good and bad; relative worth of old and new; tendencies 
of response to new situations; and relative importance of mate- 
rial and spiritual things. Such values determine the character of 
a society. 

The value system gives integrity and predictability to social 
processes. V/ithout such a system there would be chaos, with the 
individual constantly striving to find himself in a moving sea. 
Knowing the value system of a culture is like being gU'en a map 
of a country, Vou know where things are In relationship to each 
other. You know how to gcfaround, to gel things done. You can 
understand why the people behave as they do. You can sec why 
some matters are given priority over others, and why certain kinds 
of behaviour arc accepted and others rejected. For the person 
brought up in a culture the value system gives him security. It 
provides a guide by which to conduct his life. He may choose to 
violate traditional norms, but he dors so knowing that he Is 
stepping outside the generally accepted system. 

Although the values of some cultures are more encouraging of 
chmige than othen. all cultures have strong built-in forces for 
continuity. Even in a countty like the United Stales of America, 
where relatively great importance is given to novelty and inven- 
tion. there is also a strong tendency to perpetuate a way of life. 
India may be thought of as a traditional country not only because 
of her long and rich cultural lieritage, but also because more 
importance is attached to things old and tradiUonal. A person 
having too many new ideas comes under suspicion. Young peo- 
ple. who lend to be more adventuresome, are given a minor place 
in society, and older people, who tend to look back with pride on 
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the wonderful things of their youth and of their ancestors, are 
looked to for wisdom and guidance in the making of most de- 
cisions. Too few institutions and organizations have existed in 
India, until recently, for the purpose of altering traditional cus- 
toms and finding better ways. 

In all societies, not only in India, there are forces opposing 
change. Children are brought up by their parents and thoroughly 
enculturated before they are old enough to know their own minds. 
Some revolt in their youth and set new patterns of behaviour; 
others revolt for a period and then return to the established ways 
of tlieir family. Others, perhaps a majority in most cultures, do 
not revolt in any serious way, and so they contribute to the per- 
petuation of traditional ways. Another factor which works against 
change-pronencss is the tendency of human beings to glorify their 
past A person who has had a very difficult childliood will say 
in later life that things were not so bad when he was young. A 
person whose father was a tyrant will mellow in his feelings to- 
wards his parent as he grows older. Human beings tend to re- 
member the good in the past and to forget the hardships. Pride 
enters in also: persons who have been less successful than they 
hoped to be. or who can find little to be proud of among their 
generation, like to build up their heritage into something truly 
great; and so history gets rewritten, in the minds of people if not 
in actual print. And then there is the natural feeling that “our 
way is the best way” which works against open-mindedness 
towards new ideas. 

Cultures and Stib’CuUures 

We speak of the culture of a country or of part of the world. 
We sometimes speak of Western culture, although we know there 
are great differences among the culture of. let us say, Italy, 
England and the United States. Wc speak also of Oriental culture 
although wc know there arc major differences among the coun- 
tries of Asia. We may also speak of the culture of a particular 
country, particularly where the majority of the people share a 
history of sufficient duration to have built up common ideas, 
customs and experiences. This does not mean that uniformity of 
culture necessarily exists throughout the country, but that there 
U a significant degree of commonality. Japan may be considered 
a country with considerable homogeneity in its culture; the United 
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States is a country with a relatively heterogeneous culture. In 
both cases historical factors have played a major role in deter- 
mining the character of the culture. 

We speak of Indian culture because the people of India hold 
many cultural elements in common. This is true because of the 
long history of the Indian people and because of geographical 
factors which tend to make the Indian sub-continent a geogra- 
phical unit of some consistent. The people of India, or the 
majority of them, have in common a large number of values, 
sentiments, attitudes, customs and traditions which make it pos- 
sible to talk about Indian culture. But at the same time, perhaps 
no other country of the world has a culture so full of variations 
and so complex: India has many sub-cultures. These sub-cultures 
are of many kinds. There are the religious communities, each 
with its own cultural traditions— Hindu, Muslim, Christian. Jain 
and Sikh, to mention only the major ones. There are geographi- 
cal sub-groups which, to some extent. -have been influenced by 
historical events. South Indian culture differs from North Indian 
culture. The western States claim characteristics unique to them. 
The extreme eastern parts of the country have been more influ- 
enced by Chinese and Burmese culture, and they have their dis- 
linctions. The people of the Punjab, Sikh and Hindu, arc proud 
of certain cultural achievements which pre-date partllion when 
the Punjab was a rich source of agricultural products and an 
example of a way of life. Within the majority sub-group, the 
Hindus, there are sub-groups whose way of life is built around 
unchanging occupational roles and hierarchical status. We refer 
to the Hindu castes, each of which has its own outlook on life, 
customs,, rights, responsibilities, and place in the over-all struc- 
ture of Hindu society. Other sub-divisions in other sub-groups 
of the total Indian culture could be mentioned, and some wlJ be 
In the discussion following. 

These diverse, cultural patterns arc something to be proud of. 
where they result largely from mutual tolerance and respect and 
where they represent the natural, voluntary development of groups 
of people along the paths (hey have set for themselves. Where 
they result from social atricturcs on development along natural 
lines, such as in the caste system, they represent one of the cul- 
tural characteristics most people agree should be changed, and 
it is changing gradually. Some people are bothered fay the degree 
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of cultural diversity in India: they see it as a threat to^ national 
unity, and so greater national or emotional integration is a goal 
of development efforts. The national slogan “unity with diversity” 
is evidence of the desire to find the right balance between op* 
posing values; whether or not they really are opposmg is another 
question, which we will not pursue here. 

Cultural diversity docs pose a problem to development plan- 
ners, however, if the suggestion that culture and development 
should be interrelated is taken seriously. It means, to a degree 
at least, that the various groups should be encouraged to develop 
in their own way. This means that a different model of good 
education should be allowed among, let us say, the Naga tribes 
and the people of Bombay dty; that the improvement of health 
is a different problem among the Christian community than it 
is among the Jains. It means that the problems of agriculture in 
the valleys of Assam and in the Punjab should be treated diffe- 
rently. Going still further, it means that farmers’ motivation for 
increasing their yield will differ from village to village, depend- 
ing on the values of the people of the village— what they feel is 
important in life, what criteria they use in deciding what they 
do and do not do. It means that varying qualities and degrees 
of pride taken in handicrafts should be recognized in programmes 
for the promotion of small industry development in different 
parts of the country. 

To some extent the government has recognized the characteri- 
stics and needs of cultural sub-groups in its development plans. 
Special provisions have been made for the Harijans. for instance, 
in recognition of their underprivileged status. I-egislalion aimed 
at disentangling government and religion is in recognition of cul- 
tural diversity and the responsibility of the government to play 
a neutral role. But government always has a problem of recogniz- 
ing cultural and geographic differences. On the one hand, if the 
attempt is made to make distinctions, the government can be 
accused of discrimination. On the other hand, government per- 
sonnel, by training and tradition, tend to administer uniformly. 
They have difficulty in living at the same time with several inter- 
pretations of the same reguhUon. It looks more efficient and it 
is easier to apply the same criteria to all groups, to all regions, 
to all states, and so govemroeni programmes tend to become 
uniform programmes. It seems equitable to say that what applies 
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lo oni person or group should apply to all others, ignoring the 
dmercnccs that exist among individuals and among groups. There 
is some evidence that Ihis problem is beginning to be recognized 
in Central Government schemes. Recognition of the need tot 
flexibiUty in programmes is dramatized by the refusal of some 
slates to cooperate fully with Central projects, and the refusal to 
accept grants for uniformly administered programmes. This will 
remain a major problem for some time to come, and it is one 
which We will discuss in this and the following chapters. 

Hole of Values 

The above may serve to clarify our feeling that cultural factors 
should be care^Ily considered in any attempt to promote change 
and development. Later sections of ih/s chapter will deal in more 
detail with certain generalisations about culture and change. 
Before coming to them, more should be said about cultural values. 

Discussions of traditions and dwnge usually focus on yali/es. 
■niesB discussions usually end in confusion, partly because the 
term means diffetcnt things to different people. To some people 
all values worth considering are rooted in religion and they dis* 
cuss them only in religious terms. They speak of renundation. 
glorification of the spirit, and oneness with Cod. They draw a 
line between spiritual and material values, and deplore the latter. 
Others take the opposite view, pointing out that the low state 
of human affairs may be largely attributable to a culture domi- 
nated by spiritual values as against material and human values. 
To them values are to be derived from human potential and 
man’s efforts should aim at bringing order and meaning into 
life. 

Some pcople'arc revivalists. They believe the solution to today's 
problems is to be found in reviving the tradiu'onal values of the 
glorious past They speak of subservience of self, sanrtity of 
knowledge, self-perfection, tolerance, self-control, universal out- 
look, unity in life, intelligent optimism, and balance between 
spiritual and material things. To the revivalist, these and other 
values characterize the lost heritage of India. In ifiefr gforiftca- 
tion of the past they forget that these ideal values were pursued 
in the past by a minority of the population, and that they do 
not really characterize life as it was lived by the masses. They 
aUo tend to forget other values which are associated .with the 
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past which are less ideal, including arbitrary hierarchy in^ all 
aspects of life; subservience of women to men; a deterministic 
view of life which put man’s destiny in the hands of fate, the 
Gods and natural forces beyond his control; and heavy reliance 
on superstition in daily affairs. 

Another person may be a revolutionary who believes that the 
past is dead and ought to remain so', that all that is traditional 
is contradictory to modem sdence and rational goals of living. 
He forgets that for a majority of Indians the past is not dead, and 
that to abandon their tradition-bound way of living quickly would 
require drastic traumatic experiences beyond the ability of human 
personality to endure. He also ignores the many qualities of tra- 
ditional ways which may have meaning for life in the future as 
well as in the past. 

In understanding the values of any culture, particularly of a 
culture with a rich heritage such as India, it is important to make 
a distinction between idealized values and behavioural values. 
Idealized values may be those found in the ancient scriptures or 
philosophical treatises. They may be representative of the actual 
way of life that existed, or they may represent only the way of 
life of a particular class or group in the past. Nevertheless, peo- 
ple have come to idealize those values, to worship them, and 
to long for resurrection of the way of living they represent. Be- 
havioural values arc those teflorted in the day-to-day life of 
individuals and groups. They arc more down-to-earth, practical 
and satisfying to the daily wants of people. Some behavioural 
values may have a positive social acceptance and they are openly 
recognized and discussed, such as the values Inherent in the large 
family system, or broiherhood, or honesty. Others may be equally 
operative in life, but they are not openly respected, such as those 
governing dishonesty and corruption in business and government 
life. Idealized honesty and integrity is one thing; the concept 
of honesty and integrity that really operates, may be quite a 
different thing. 

Although this distinction between idealized and behavioural 
STilues cannot be drau’ti too closely, it may help in understand- 
ing some of the inconsistency found in values. The idealized 
>*alucs serve a reference purpose, but they do not operate in daily 
life. They are still powerful, however, because they represent the 
ideaU and dreams of people. They influence thinking and beha- 
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viour even though Ihey don’t chanjcicme h. Behavioural values 
are usually less ideal, less perfect and less theorciical. and more 
drrectJy characteristic of actual behaviour. 

Another kind of inconsistency further complicates understand- 
ing of values. A person may outspokenly justify preference for a 
particular way of thinking, and in bis private life he may directly 
contradict himself in what be does. Tor instance, a science tea- 
cher may explain in detail to his students the importance of the 
scientific attitude; in his family life he may consult an astrologer 
before setting the dates of important evenL«t. Such inconsistency 
ojmes from a conflict in values. Or. an admim'strator may abhor 
the tray bis superior treats him. resenting being dictated to and 
having his ideas ignored. He may, in the next moment, turn to 
a subordinate and treat him in the same way. Or, a man may 
be scrupulously honest in hb day-to-day business transactions 
and pride himself on his reputation for honesty; in reporting his 
income to govemmeot, however, he may be considerably less than 
honest without any twinge of conscience. Or, a person may argue 
passionately for equality and social justice, but shudder privately 
at the practice of widow remarriage and consider it as totally 
unacceptable. 

Another complicating factor is (hat in a value system same 
ideas carry more weight than others, that values are relative. 
Some people value leanung more than economic gain, and decide 
to spend more time in reading and study than in pursuing vari- 
ous ways of making money. In some cultures individual inde- 
pendence is given higher priority than family cohesion, and so 
the small family is common and the extended family unit is 
unusual. A new grain may be introduced in a rural community 
which has the advantages of higher yield per acre, greater re- 
sistance to disease, and easier harvesting, and It may be rejected 
by the community, because they do not like its taste. In food, 
taste may have higher value than. any other factor. Because 
values arc often based more on emotion than oti reason, value- 
decisions, often appear to make little sense, especially to the 
outsider who has a different set of values. A teacher may become 
interested in spending more time on improving his teaching. He 
can sec professional reasons why he should— there is much more 
to be done to give a good education to his students, better edu- 
cation is important to his countiy, the community will reward 
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him by their praise, and he may get a promotion more quickly. 
On the other hand, it is hard to steal the time from his many 
family obligations; these obligations are expected from him. he 
would not like to be criticized for neglecting them and, above 
all, he gets a great deal of emotional satisfaction out of family 
relationships. He chooses to continue to neglect his teaching, even 
though there are many good reasons why he should not. In 
making this choice he seems to be ignoring what is reasonable. 
To take another example, there is increasing evidence that smok- 
ing is seriously damaging to health. When the medical reports 
indicated a strong connection between smoking cigarettes and 
lung cancer, many people stopped smoking, for a ‘ while. When 
the shock of the reports wore off, however, many returned to 
smoking cigarettes, and now it appears that the number of ciga- 
rette smokers is greater than ever. In this case emotion and habit 
seem to win over intelligence. 

It is not our intent herein to try to resolve all the confusions 
that exist in understanding and agreeing on a concept of values. 
We should, however, attempt to indicate generally bow we are 
using the term. Basically, our concept of values is that they arc 
functional, they effectively operate in the lives of people. Wc are 
not concerned with traditional values unless they do influence 
human behaviour, or can be made to do so. To talk about idea- 
lized life at some earlier period for some people but which are 
now dead and cannot be revived is to speak theoretically, not 
practically. Wc are concerned with current, functional values; 
we are also concerned with alterations in values and with new 
values which arc necessary to Indian development If the Indian 
heritage can be used as a source of essentially new value con- 
cepts which are both practical for the needs of Indian develop- 
ment and at the ^me lime provide some element of continuity 
of Indian, culuitc, so much to the good. But the past should wot 
be viewed necessarily as the major, sacred, infallible source of 
what is needed today, and any attempt to resurrect it by force 
is doomed to failure. Ideas from the past should stand the same 
test as ideas from foreign countries, they should be capable of 
making a contribution to the present and the future of India; 
they should be pragmatic. . 

Furthermore, in our attempt to be current, practical and rea- 
listic, wc accept as values any criteria of worlhwhlleness which 
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actually influences behaviour, whether or not the value is gene- 
rally considered good. In the next section we discuss several 
current Indian values which seem to be negative, or to require 
modifleation to serve the goals of progress. To give one example, 
status and security of position is a value which seems to domi- 
nate tile decisions of many people, to the exclusion of other 
values which should be of at least equal impori^vcc. The pro- 
fessional dedication needed in so many improvement projects is 
seriously limited by the strong mtcrest in this one value, and 
improvement in quality of work will not come without an ad- 
j'ustmenl in the balance between professional concern and status 
and security. To take another example, a high value is placed on 
attaining a college degree. It is a status symbol, of considerable 
worth in itself. This value is so strong in urban culture that it 
takes priority over most other educational considerations, and 
this emphasis seriously handicaps many planned eiforu to im- 
prove the quality of ^ucation, or to limit higher education to 
those students capable of significantly benefiting from Ji. 

And floaliy, two other related points as to cultural values are 
required to understand our point of view. The characteristics and 
behaviour patterns of a culture, and their underlying values, be- 
long to individual persons. Alttiough we speak of the culture of 
a group, or of a country, the essence of cultural elements is in 
individual human beings. The commonality of these elements in 
individuals help to make for cultural unity, for functional group 
interaction and for organized, purposeful living together. Diffe- 
rences in cultural elements among individuals, and conflicts in 
values and purposes within individuals, often lead to tensions 
and to cliangc In cultural characteristics and values. When such 
change occurs, it occurs in individual people and it affects 
Iheif behaviour witli each other, with resulting group change in 
culture. 

The second point is that culture is learned. It is not biologi- 
cally or genetically determined. It is not a matter of race. It is 
not the result of supcroaturol power or of fate. It is not a part of 
the nature of the universe. It is Icarawl by individual people, and 
it is learned largely from the social environment. The young child is 
bora vk-ith certain natural wants; these wants are satisfied witlt cer- 
tain kinds of food, certoin means of showing affection, and certain 
accepted ways of expression. Th^ are learned from his family 
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who follow patterns of child-raising common to their culture. 
As he grows up he learns from his parents that certain ways of 
satisfying his emotional needs arc accepted and others arc not. 
He begins to leam the values of his people. He is rewarded for 
some kinds of behaviour and he is punished for others. He comes 
to admire certain persons, and he places greater value on things 
associated with those persons. Gradually he learns to respect au- 
thority, that of his parents or that of community leaders; and he 
comes to respect and value those ideas and practices endorsed by 
authority. As he ^ows older he begins to reason, to reflect, to 
meditate, and to question what he has been told or has learned 
through observation, and as a result of intellectual activity he de- 
velops new or altered ways of viewing life. He develops his own 
personality, his own sense of worthwhileness, and his own set of 
values. As he approaches adulthood, and throughout life, through 
study and thought, and through constantly changing experience, 
his cultural concepts may change. In many people personality and 
character are pretty well set during the younger years, subject to 
less and less change as maturity develops. It takes an unusual 
experience, a startling intellectual influence, or strong influences 
from a changed environment to bring about significant change. In 
others, possibly because of the Inculcation of less rigid values 
during childhood, behaviour patterns and values are more mal- 
leable, more subject to influence. 

The fact that cultural characteristics belong to individual peo- 
ple, the fact that they are learned, and the fact .that no two 
persons respond to cultural stimuli in the same way, have im- 
portant implications for planning change. If culture is learned, it 
can be unlearned, or altered in the human personality, more easily 
among young people but also among mature persons. If cultural 
behaviour and values are individual, then the individual can do 
something to bring about change, he can take initiative if he is 
convinced that change is needed. If different people, even in the 
same culture, have different cultural characteristics, these differen- 
ces can be used in promoting change. Some persons will be more 
disposed to some new ideas than others, some will react in 
intellectual terms and others in emotional terms, some will play 
leadership roles either for or against a new programme, others 
will be wiping to follow. It is easy to be discouraged by the ap- 
parent solid front put up by the total culture of a group, and 
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Ihini: that do im|»ct can be made on a society with so many 
common cbaracieristics at variance with svhat is needed for de- 
velopment and progress. Some optimism can be ^aerated by the 
recognition that a group is made up of individuals, and that in- 
dividuals within any group differ, they can leant, and they can 
influence each other, if they have a reason for doing so. 


biODBfT A 

The traditional method of teaching in the training coUescs is to give 
lectures to the atudents who (istea and take down notes, Sometimes they 
are nUnwed to ask (juestions. usuaDy at the end of the lecture. One 
tectorcr became dissatisfied with this method. Ite felt it required students 
to play a passive role in uhlch too hide was learned. He decided, there- 
fore, to try methods which required student participation, assignments 
and etassroom discussion. ' ' ‘ 

The teacher announced Ws plan to his students and explained briefly 
why he was introducing a change in method. He made it clear how bis 
role would be differeat. more of a guide and consultant, otid how the 
student's Kspoosibllitiee would differ. Very cartiuliy he pianned group 
assigaments based oo differcot aspects of the syllabus. He also suggested 
refereoces far students to use. Each groap of students was given an 
assigotnent to work oo one week in advance of class discussion. VAien 
(he dm met the teacher raised quesdoni on the assigned topic and the 
appropriate group responded, snaking use of the isfnnnatioa and vietss 
they had acquired from their reading. As the discussion devetoped other 
students uere drawn into it. 

After one month the teacher disMvered that only two topics had 
been covered. He was disappointed. Students were hesitant to get involved 
in the discussion. Mere than half tbe class still remained passive. His 
many nttempls to draw them out were cot successful. One reason was 
obvious; they had rot done the assigniocots properly. The teacher tried 
several variations in dte method, aimed mainly at increasing student 
motivation and interest. He continued his experiaenlation over the 
whole term, but at the end there was little about which to feel encouraged. 

In fact, he was in trouble. He learoed from some of his associates 
that the studeati were dissatisfied that he had not covered all of the 
syllabus. They were also confused as to why he had deprived them of 
his inspiring lectures during which they could have taken well-ordered 
rotes, la the absence of bis organized lectures they had dedd«l to 
memorize the textbook, and this kept them from reading any of the 
other references assigned. After some doubt and introspection, the teacher 
teniraed to the lecture method the next session. 

^Vhst part did cultural factors play in Ae failure of mis mnovauon? 
What different or additional steps might have been taken? Are Ae 
students to be blamed for not aecepfieg Ae teacher's new meAods? 
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iNaoevT B* 


In a galhering of schoolboys in Madras {a 1955. the Director of 
Public Instruction noticed two boys swooning. On enquiry he was (old 
that this tt-as not uncommon; many boys came to school having bad 
no food in the morning, and what they got after returning home after 
school was not suited to their physical needs. This incident, and other 
similar ones, gave impetom to the idea of providing healthy mid-day 
meals in the schools. Soon after, in a general meeting of primary 
teachers, the DPI discussed the problem and pleaded with the teachers 
to work locally for voluntary support for mid-day meals. The President 
of one of the District Boards recorded an appeal for annadan (voluntary 
offering of cereals). This recorded si>eech was relayed to many public 
meetings. 

A movement was bunched in many pbces in the state for the voluntary 
collection of foodgrains for schoolchildrai. It was given support both by 
newspapers and public leaders. Kon-otEcial commiuees were formed to 
plan how to handle the movement. It was organized in different ways 
in different places. In some communities big and small landowners con* 
tnbuted their share of annadan at the time of harvest, according to the 
amount of bnd they held. In other places mothers put aside a handful 
of nee each time they cooked, aod this rice was collected weekly by 
the schools. In one village 100 empty matchboxes were given to each 
student who brought one matchbox full of grain every morning. 

In the larger towns cash donations were solicited. Voluntary efforts 
w«e made to enlist the cooperation of wealthy persons to finance the 
mid-day lunch of a school by rotation among them, covering the whole 
yes^. An interesting method was introduced in some Basic Training 
Schools m which trainees were asked to contribute 3 or 4 annas each per 
month. This money was used to provide for cooking a Urger quantity 
of n« »n the Training School kitchen aod the extra rice was provided 
for the children m the model school. In some places teachers and daily 
wage earners contributed in cash, one paisa fold paisa) per day per 


This innovation was very successful in Madras. It grew in size until 
the gwernment look it over and put it into operation all over the sUU. 
assigning a special officer to the sdicme. 
vast facloi, hclpea lo male thii new programme inccesstol? 

•7*.“°“' Of pmtoins can be uacd to asdst the 

introduction of innovations? 


"“rnerrmi Communily Effcn for 

D rl. Smdarayadivela; 

Madtaa; Direnor of PubUc laMnmtioit. 1962. 
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Discussion of Generalisations 

Social Development o/td Cultural f/alues 
If the values of a culture are those emotionally committed ideas 
which give a culture its character and direction, many significant 
changes in ways of thinking and living arc possible only with ac- 
corapinying changes in values. Consider one aspect of Indian 
culture which is undergoing considerable change — the status and 
role of women. The Constitution gives women suffrage rights 
equal with men. Educational opportunities for girls are increasing 
and greater numbers of girls arc going to school. The age of mar- 
riage is gradually rising and child marriage is on the decrease. 
Increasingly, among some groups, the young man and girl arc 
allowed some say in the choice of their mate. More and more 
women are finding their way into professional vocations and other 
work outside the home. These substantial changes in one aspect 
of living are taking place because India’s economic development 
both requires and makes possible greater opportunity and free- 
dom for women. Accompanying these changes arc changing values 
as to the proper role of women in Indian society. 

Similarly, development envisaged by Indian leaders and em- 
bodied In the five year plans is dependent on change in values. 
For example, successful industrialKation will produce and will 
be accelerated through changes in altitudes toward manual labour. 
Improvements in health practices involve changes in the religiovs 
values imderlying,such practices as the drinking of water from 
holy rivers, ElBciency and integrity in government operations are 
possible only with a change in balance between job security and 
family and group loyalties, on the one hand, and vocational com- 
mitment and honest administration on the other. The quality of 
education can improve only as parents, teachers and students de- 
velop a different concept of standards of good education. Equality 
of opportunity, a fundamental principle of socialism, is possible 
only through continued change in caste values. In short: 

(1) Planned economic and social development implies chanse in tra- 
ditianal values and practices: traditional culture is characterized 
Im-grly by its value system, and the acceptance of science and 
technology depends heavily on. as weW as causes, chanse in tradi- 
tional values and related institutions and. praaices. . 
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What are some of the current values which may change in 
terms of the development goals India has set for herself? We 
will make no attempt to be exhaustive, only illustrative. The 
reader may differ as to the existence of the values we mention, 
and he may be right, for current Indian culture is many things, 
as we have said above. Let us begin with tolerance. Tolerance 
is one of those traditional values which is still operative today, 
in some situations and in some ways. It resulted historically 
from the multi-racial, multi-cultural makeup of the Indian peo- 
ple. It became an clement of Hindu philosophy and is, in part, 
responsible for the emphasis on synthesis of ideas from all reli- 
gions. concern for others, aJmnsa (epitomized by Mahatma 
Gandhi), and coexistence (emphasized by Nehru). And yet, tole- 
rance, as it operates today, is a rather limited concept. It seems 
to mean “live and let live” rather than understanding and respect 
for cultural differences. It seems to have little depth. It takes only 
a spark to set off violence over the language question, or over 
the question of refugees between India and Pakistan. Such vio- 
lence is usually between or among groups of different cultural tra- 
ditions. Also, concern for other people may not be a very deep- 
seated value among many groups. Social service programmes are 
generally poorly supported in many parts of the country. When 
villages on the edge of Delhi w’crc inundated by floods in recent 
years, it was mostly Christian and foreign groups which came to 
their aid; the majority of Delhi residents showed little concern 
in spite of the publicity given to the problem in newspapers. Such 
lack of concern may be more characteristic of the people of large 
cities, but large cities arc an increasing part of the Indian situa- 
tion. It would appear that some rethinking and deeper applica- 
tion of the fundamental idea of tolerance is needed if coopera- 
tion is to be effective in solving many problems. 

Another dimension of the problem is that tolerance can play a 
negative role as well as a positive one. When thought of along 
with open-mindedness, acceptance of differences, independent 
thinking and social consciousness, tolerance has a positive con- 
notation, When grouped with avoidance of responsibility, social 
lethargy, dependence on authority, and lack of social awareness, 
tolerance becomes a negative concept. Far too many evils are 
tolerated by people who could do something to correct them. Far 
too many contradictions in practice are accepted within the same 
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personality, within the same programme or institution. 

• Another value that contributed to the development of Indian 
culture is the emphasis on excellence. As historians point out. 
at all times in the past this value has been ernphasized — excel- 
lence in food, dress, the arts, and literary works. It contributed to 
the development of the highest quality of music, architecture, and 
sculpture, and led to the produaion of excclient handicrafts such 
as muslin, silks, perfumes and metal implements. Emphasis on 
achieving perfection (sadhana) has played an important part in 
the life of philosophers, artists and religious leaders. And yet. 
because of the feudal structure of Indian society, the benefits at 
the emphasis on excellence were limited to the elite, and they 
were used lo build even more rigid distinctions betneen the .upper 
classes of people and the masses. If the objectives of the social- 
istic society are lo be achieved, the place of excellence will have 
lo be reconsidered and given a broader base. 

There is another current manifestation of the emphasis on ex- 
cellence which should also be recognized for what it is. In times 
when the drive for excellence is so often frustrated by the com- 
plexity of problems and lack of resources the achievement motive 
Hnds saUsfactioo in appearances. Appearances take many forms. 
Great effort is put into keeping the external examination system 
running smoothly even though roost people running it know by 
now that it is basically faulty. There is a hcsitancc to open the 
whole thing up for general discussion because this would in- 
stitute admission that it has been partially a fraud for many 
years; appearances must be respected, and so examlnatiou reform 
falters. Or, an organization with a dynamic set of purposes diffi- 
cult to achieve falls back on what might be called ‘'s>TObols of 
progress”. These symbols take the form of carefully organized 
seminars inaugurated by highlevcl officials, handsome publica- 
tions which say little that Is new. and frequently bunched new 
projects for which loo litlle is done lo lay the groundwork or 
plan the follow-up necessary for success. In these ilJuslniions the 
value of excellence is taking fornvs which get in the way of K3- 
listic analysis of problems and the careful planning that is requir- 
ed to make some progress on them. At least the effort that goes 
into appearances seems to be wasted, except to provide an outlet 
for the drive for cxosncncc which remains a part of the culture. 
Another s'alue that stems from the feudal way of life is depen- 
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deitce on autfiority. The hicrarchical-aulhoriiy system makes it 
necesary for each person to look to higher authority for cvciy- 
thing he does- He is depcndeni on someone else to make me 
decisions; he obeys orders and carries out his duties according 
to directives from above. The implications of this deeply rooted 
value are many. In the first place, few people take personal res- 
ponsibility for needed action or to suggest to their superior what 
should be done. A great deal of complaining goes on about the 
thln^ that should be changed, but little initiative is taken by the 
hundreds and hundreds of middle-level administrator of projects 
imtil orders come from above. This slows down the whole pro- 
cess of implementation. It also robs the decision-making process 
of the ideas that could come from middle- and lower-level 
workers who know the problems more intimately than do the ad- 
ministrators at the lop. Very often superior officers make deci- 
sions because they know they are supposed to: that is their job. 
but they are so far from die situation in which their decisions 
are to take effect that they are ofwn not the right decisions. The 
hieiarcWcal system is most discouraging of the very milialive and 
creativity desperately needed to bring a qualitative character into 
development projects and administration generally. It represents 
a set of values which are outdated in a country trying to become 
modem in its purposes and procedures. 

Effects of the authoritarian-hierarchical system on government 
v.'orkcrs’ concepts of their job is illustrated the following story: 

A few yeori ago an American cdocadonal advisor in India was asked to 
go to a nnghbouring country to give a aeries of lectures at a conference. 
His responsibilities in India were heavy but be agreed to make a qoick 
trip. He arrived at the airport io the neighbouring country, was met and 
taken immediately to the Forrigo Registration Bureau. His passport was 
taken by the man in charge and sent to another office for a residence 
permit. The American pointed imt (hat be was leaving the country in 
t»o days and he wanted to be sure to get his passport back in time. 
The official assured him it would be ready flie neat day. The American 
settled in ihe home of a friend, prepared to give bis lectures, and on 
the next day between tesiJeni at the conference, he stopped in to get his 
passport. H was ready, he thanked the official, conunenled again on his 
departore the folloning day, aitd went back to the conference. The 
following day, after fiaitlusg his last lecture, he was rushed to the airport, 
into customs and to the desk where his passport was to be examined. 
While the inspector was leaCmg through the passport the American 
glanced at his watch only 30 minotes before take-oS time. The inspector 
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looked up and said; “Sir, yoa d«j't-seeni to have an exit permit.” “1 
didnt know I had to have one,” was ihc reply. Of course he could not 
leave without it. The plane was tsfad to wait, he was rushed back into 
town to the same ofBce and to the same man who lord: his passport the 
first day. The situation was explained, the office burst into unusual 
acbvity, and the exit permit was granted tWlhin tea minutes. As he was 
about to leave, the exasperated American said to the officer: “Why 
dida t you tell me when I was here two days ago that I would need an 
exit permit?” The answer seemed so obvious to the government official; 
“You didn’t ask mel” 

Oiltor current vsltscs could be menttoncci which seem contra- 
tJiciory to the needs ol the times. The high respect given to white- 
collar jobs and the disrespect felt for many kind* of work with 
the hands, is one. The tendency to escape reality through fantasy 
is another. Tliis takes the form of unrealistic planning, grand 
Schemes and the setting of goals Impossible of achievement. Happy 
acceptance of contradictions, living undisturbed with paradoses, 
arguing both sides of a question'-these are some of ilie evidences 
of escape from reality, and they represent values which may be 
comforting to individual ps}fchological ' security, but discouraging 
of progress towards a better society. Cynicism seems to bs ano- 
ther vtUue which protects persons from responsibility and leads 
to insincere efforts to implement worthwhile projects. 

• Tlic above illustratfoos should be enough lo emphasize the 
point that planned economic and social development arc impos- 
sible without accompanying changes in cultural values. Let us 
focus on education for a moment. In Incident A described above 
we can sec the difficulties of the teacher who fries to change his 
method of teaching without an accomjsinying change in the edu- 
cational purposes of the students, of the whole teacher-training 
programme. As long as the students know their success will fac 
judged on the basis of ability systematically to memorize care- 
fully prc-organized inforraalion. they should not be exjwcted to 
cooperate with a change in method which endangers satisfaction 
of that criteria. The concept of education which supports conti- 
nuation of discredited methods is a part of the culture. It rests on 
ingrained values that seem little affected by modem educational 
theory. To take another e.samplc, the teacher who is introduced to 
audio-visual devices in teaching may continue to use them when- 
ever the extension coordinator or tfte inspector is present Unless 
the use of these aids is thorou^ly accepted in the value system 
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of the school, as well as by the teacher, he is likely to discontinue 
using them Avhen supervision is absent. Or, he may continue to 
display pictures and charts on the classroom ‘wall, seldom chang- 
ing them, but make no meaningful use of them in teaching. 

Another example is found 5n inlcgralcd social studies. Unless 
the students, the teacher, the educational authorities and the pub- 
lic arc helped to understand and want the educational results pos- 
sible through this subject, integrated social studies will cither not 
last or will continue in their present corrupted, artificial form 
which is far removed from the original concept. 

It is often said that, unfortunately, the examination system 
controls education so tightly that little improvement is possible 
until the examinations arc changed. This is actually unfair; the 
fact of the matter is that the values of the educated classes deter- 
mine the educational programme, including the examination 
system, and neither will change fundamentally until cultural 
values are altered. The tragedy is that not one seems to be work- 
ing on this basic problem. 

The possible implication that ail current Indian values arc 
wrong and should be changed is not intended. Certainly there are 
values currently operative. which should be preserved, which will 
continue to serve the needs o! individuals and of society. It is not 
our purpose to draw up two lists, one of good and one of bad 
values. Which values will continue, which will be modified, which 
will be discarded and which will be created anew, are decisions 
to be made in the process of change itself. The process is a highly 
complex one, with material changes, value changes and beha- 
vioural change influencing each other in a never-ending process of 
interaction. The point to be stressed here is simply that planning 
for significant improvements in any aspect of Indian life should 
involve concern for reconsideration of values. 

Treidilion May Support Change 

The impalieni reformer may want to change all of society over- 
night. He may see 'only the negative in traditional ways and 
feel that the perpetuation of the present way of life serves no 
purpose. There is little he can do to realize his desire, however, 
for social change is by its nature very slow. It can only be made 
less slow. Such a pessimistic view of the current culture can work 
against his best efforts, for it may cause him to overlook the 
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ways in which the present cultural system serves constructive pur- 
pOM during a period of change, and to ignore customs and values 
which can deiinitely aid the Introduction of innovations. 

In the first place, a reasonable degree of stability is required 
as a setting for planned change. Organized programmes for de- 
velopment cannot function amid extreme social turmoil or poli- 
tical instability. Systematic planning of projects requires predict- 
able patterns of activity and routine organizations through which 
to work, faulty as they may be. There must be an on-going, 
structured way of life within which to initiate change. Responsi- 
bilities of various individuals must be known; the methcKls of 
decision-making must be subject to analysis; the multiplicity of 
factors which give a society its cultural character must be amen- 
able to consistent identification. Tbese factors make it possible 
for the planner and agent of change to do (heir work with some 
assurance that their plans and procedures will be dependable. 
In the absence of the organized character which traditional prac- 
tices and values give a society, a planned approach to ciunge 
would be very diflicult. 

In (be second place, the continuity of ways of living provided 
by tradition gives a needed psychological security to individuals 
caught up in changing times. Human beings need something de- 
pendable and familiar on which to lean while wrestling with new 
concepts and practices. They need to maintain a certain feeling 
of jnlegfity, of position, of worthiness, of self-respect and dignity. 
Where the tiueat to the individuais way of fife js too great, he 
tends to develop trails of insecurity— aggression, defensiveness, 
retaliation, and over-justification for the present situation and hts 
personal behaviour; or he may become a misfit W'ho is lost in his 
own culture. 

In the third place, traditional institutions, individual practices 
and values often serve to facilitate change. For instance, the psy- 
chological and material security provided to young people by the 
joint family system has often provided needed support for young 
people who want to venture out for study abroad, to set up an 
independent business or (o move to the city to take up profes- 
sional work. This assumes, of course, that tlie.new endeavour 
of the young person does not force a complete break wih his 
family. Continuing family tics also make it possible for such ven- 
turesome young people to influence other members of the famiy. 
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The young innovator periodically visits his family and reports on 
his experience. He may encourage brothers or sisters to make a 
break with family tradition. Thus the extended family can become 
a multiplier of change. 

Or, traditionally established leadership can serve to facilitate 
change. All societies have ways of identifying certain persons as 
informal leaders, persons to whom groups or communities look 
for guidance, to set the pattern, to say “yes" or "no” to new 
ideas. The existence of such patterns of leadership often makes 
it possible for a new idea or practice to get a hearing,. to be given 
a try-out, assuming that the leader can ^ convinced of the merit 
of the innovation or is willing to experiment with it. Without the 
role of traditional leadership it would be necessary to convince 
each and every individual separately that the innovation was 
worth trying. 

Incident B is an illustration of the way in which a traditional 
custom can be used to support a new idea. The custom of 
annadan, and the value of charity underlying it. provided a ready* 
made vehicle for the collection of foodgralns and money for the 
midday lunch programme in schools. Similarly, in some Muslim 
wuniries, the Islamic duty to give alms (zakai) has been turned 
into organized financial support for social service programmes. 

And finally, it must be recognized that Iradllional culture may 
possess qualities which should be and will be preserved. What 
these qualities arc will vary from society to society. These worth- 
while values or practices may need adjustment in keeping with 
changes taking pbee in related aspects of the culture. Or dead 
UadiUonal values may need to be revived and revitalized. While 
it is generally recognized that Indian leaders (or scholars) should 
study Indian Iradiiions In the light of development plans, they 
cannot decide which traditions should be preserved and which 
should be forgotten. They can and should use the knowledge 
^ined from their study to raise the level of intelligence used in 
the reconsideration of values, but the acceptance or rejection of 
change must come from the people themselves. This process of 
reconsideration of values involves a complex of interactions bet- 
ween leaders and followers, between needs and resources, between 
Old ways and new ideas, and between theory and experience. 
In guiding this complex process, the leader of improvement pro- 
grammes should remember that: (2) Tradilional values, cusloms 
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and institutions, while sub/ea to necessary change, provide jor 
<^der and predictability without which planned change would be 
impossible.' they give desuvd psychological security to persons 
threatened by change, and they provide the vehicle for change 
even while they themselves are undergoing alteration. 

Functional Nature of Culture 

The culture of a people is not necessarily what someone thinks 
it is. or thinks it has been, or chinks it should be, but what it 
actually is in the day-to-day activities of the people. This defini- 
tion of culture places the control of cultural continuity and change 
squarely in the hands of all classes and sections of society. 
(3) Traditional vahies. and their associated institutions and practi- 
ces, are perpetuated because they have functional worth to the peo- 
ple of_ a society: It follows that change must prove its worth to 
the people if it is to become an accepted part a{ life. la other 
words, the features of a culture are what the majority of people, 
or large ^oups within the whole, have accepted &s meanin^ul 
for their lives. It follows, therefore, that changes in the culture 
can be brought about only to the extent the people initiate or 
accept the change and make it a part of (heir way of life: lasting 
change must be meaningful and rewarding. 

■•Motivation for change may come from several sources; the 
emerging of new problems which urgently need solution, or de- 
velopment of a new consciousness of old problems; cootaa with 
other ways of life; informational and educational programmes 
designed by agents of change to promote particular projects; the 
recommendations of respected leaders and scholars; innovations 
already accepted which encourage or make necessao" addiifocal 
change; demonstration of new devices, tools or wajs of v,x>TViiig 
which seem to be an improvement on those currently in use; 
major changes in the environment such as the opening of a new 
r^nnt and pressure from government through Jcgislation or ad- 
ministrative regulations which enforce new requirements or 
procedures or promote new programmes. Whatever the motiva- 
tionTor cliree may be. significant and lasting change will result 
only when the new idea, method or practice is accepted bj' the 
people as a meaningful addtUoa or substitution. The culture 
Znnoi be changed by decisions at top levels of government alone; 
it cannot be tcgiilat«l. it cannot be forced. Government actitm 
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may be one of the influences on the acceptance of innovations, 
but it does not constitute change in and of itself. Involvement 
in and acceptance of change must have a broad base among the 
population. 

Furthermore, acceptance of a new idea depends on its func- 
tional utility in a variety of senses. People cling to traditional 
ways because they provide emotional satisfaction as well as meet 
practical needs— betause they lend integrity to personality, pro- 
vide for acceptance and identification for the individual and a 
feeling of psychological safety. New ideas may be rejected if they 
threaten the psychologically functional cultural factors even 
though the new idea is clearly preferable for practical reasons. 
For instance, good teachers in India are identified and reward- 
ed by society in terms of the percentage of their students who 
pass the external examination. They hesitate to accept new me- 
thods and purposes of teaching which, even though the validiQ^ 
of the new methods and purposes are recognized, pose a threat 
to the results which afford the teachers emotional and psycholo- 
gical satisfaction. 


Also the old way of doing something may be valued not so 
much for its obvious purpose but because it serves a number of 
secondary purposes. The new way ' may appear to serve the 
obvious function more adequately but it may not contribute at 
all to the other purposes felt to be important; as a result the new 
idea is rejected. For instance, villagers in several countries have 
hcsilal^ to use piped water systems, not because the new sys- 
tem did not provide a more adequate and more healthy water 
supply, but because the open well provided a sodal function for 
the wives and ^ughters who carried the water. The new system 
did not serve this secondary purpose and hence was not accepted, 
m another case a Middle East government accepted assistano; 
from a European country to build a grain silo with an accom- 
panying bakery to make a loaf type of bread to replace the flat, 
unlearned non. Acceptance of the new type of bread, which may 
have been healthier in some ways, was slow, partly because its 
tote was different, but also because the loaf bread could not be 
folded us^ as a spoon as was the custom with the flat nan. In 
Indian i^ucation. the system of private tuitions makes it difficult 

jects. Any new effort to improve the school may be rejected by 
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(eachere. not because they are not in favour of the suggested 
innovattons, but because aixepting them would pose a threat to 
the supplementary income provided by private tuitions. ' 

. The story is totd of the housewise who had difficulty adjusting 
to one of tlic tccfanofogicaf innovation of modem times. Her 
husband had always shaved with a straight razor. He usually 
shaved after breakfast and the event became something of a 
family ritual. She would lay out the equipment, get a supply of 
hot water, and prepare to taDc to him while he shaved. It was a 
quiet time of the day, before either one got involved in their many 
activities, and the wife came to depend emotionally and prac- 
tically on this uninterrupted time to talk to her husband. He was 
busy with the delicate task of maneuvering the sharp instrument, 

' and he seldom said much except to grum a “yes” or “no”. The 
wife would talk about her plans for the day. ask a few questions 
about his plans, pass on a little community gossip, and in the 
course of the conversatioo she would ask for money to meet the 
household needs arid her own personal wants, The husband 
usually agreed and this sensitive problem was handled with ease. 
In due course the husband purchased an electric' shaver. Now he 
comes into (he bedroom after breakfast, plugs in the new electric 
device and shaves away amid (he humming noise that makes con- 
versation impossible. The wife is upset with this disruption of her 
routine. She not only misses (he happy, homey chance to chat 
with her husband each morning, she also has a very crucial pro- 
blem: Wien does she ask for money now? • 

The following illustration from the field of village develop- 
ment will point up this problem in acotlier selUag. 


Sdenlists devdop«l a gas plant for cooling in the village. It reduces the 
drudgery connected with the laual eAwA*. and it is fairly ine.t|)cn3ive lo 
make It uses cow dung to produce a gas which bums for cooking or for 
iichtiog the room, to the pmeeu (h« cowdung It '‘digested" Into a form 
Ujat is odourless, repellent to flies, and increased m value as a ferdlizer. 
TTiis very useful innovation seems like the answer to a prayer lor the 

Ms'^p'ant was introduced into a block of villages by instailiog it 
frJ^in toe homes of a number of pcoide who volunteered to try it It 
vm announced tost etoer pccjic who saw toe pl^t operate tod wanted 
one lor their own homes could boy them at a subsidized poee. Only a few 
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did so, and after several years the innovation had spread to a very s m a l l 
number of additional homes, and some of the families who bad accepted 
the gas plant free on a trial barn had discontinued using iL The block 
leaders who had introduced this new. promising device were bafiled. 

It was dedded that a team of social scientists should make a study to 
find out why the gas plants were not popular. They interviewed those 
who continued to use the plant, those who bad discontinued using it. 
and those who had not attempted to make the change. They found 
that the new device required an alteration of the usual pattern of cooking 
which the villagers could not easily make. The housewife in these villages 
not only tends to the cooking and the keeping of the house; she also 
works in the Gelds. Normally, before going 'to the field in the morning, 
she would light fires In several chulas: one for heating milk, one for 
cooking dal, one for cooking fodder for the cows, one for lea water, 
and maybe one for bathing water. While she was working in the field 
the slowbuming dtulas were doing their work. When she and her family 
came in from the field work it was an easy task to finish preparing the 
meal, by making rotis, feed the cows, and bathe. The milk was ready to 
be put away for making curds or ghee. The new gas plant did not fit 
this schedule as U had to be lit and used immediately; it could not be 
left alone for a long iwriod of time. Also, while the cost of one unit 
was reasonable for a villager, to buy several to serve the various fnne- 
lions was beyond hts means. And finally, the amount of cewdung required 
by several gas planu eaeeeded the normal supply. 

In the incident described above, a good idea was not accepted 
because it was not truly functional in the situation in which it 
was to be used. It did not serve all the purposes which custom 
demanded of it, so the gas plant in spite of its obvious advantages 
was rejected in favour of the time-worn chitla. The agent of change 
must recognize that cultural patterns are both preserved and 
changed by the people in terms of what satisfies their own feel- 
ings of need. In the long run, changes to be brought about in the 
Indian way of living will be decided by the people generally; they 
wU choose among the many alternatives what they consider to 
^ most worthwhUe. If they arc not given a change to choose. 
1 changes are forced on them by government pressure, then the 
innovauons will be resisted, accepted in form, but not really 
made a pm of actual patterns of living. This may be one of the 
Tcascras why literacy programmes have been so slow to take root 
there is no need for literacy felt by village people, and they 
gel no benefit from it 
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Change Grows out of Tradition 
Life goes on. it perpetuates itself. Changes occur but they arc 
gradual, piecemeal, incidental Within a generation the signifi- 
cant Clements which change In a society are far outnumbered by 
those which do not change. The process may be slow, slower in 
some societies than others, but it is continuous. It is also contigU' 
ous. Each change grows out of the situation before it. and it con- 
tributes to changes that follow. 

Our problem in this book, however, is how to speed up change 
through the conscious, planned promotion of innovations. Should 
we, then, look for some way of short-cutting the process? Tbc 
temptation to look for a magic wand is great. The pressures for 
progress are immense. The goals of development of any under- 
developed country are challenging. Many underprivileged people 
are now knowledgeable about the way advanced peoples Uw, and 
they arc envious. They want to have all the fruits of science and 
technology and to have them now. They are impatient tvith the 
evolutionary process, they want to make a break with the past 
and jump into modemlzatioo. With Aitaiurk. they want their 
country to catch up with the Western world in a generation. Per- 
haps in the early years after World War II it was hoped that 
magic wands would be found, or that cooperative technical assis- 
tance itself constituted such a miraculous device. An honest 
evaluation indicates that progre.ss is being made but that the early 
hopes of revolutionary change were unrealistic. Wc are now more 
mature and more sober; wc have learned from experience and 
disillusionment. Wc cow know that change is more evolutionary 
than revolutionary, and that the task of promotors of change is 
to use all that is known about the process to speed it up and to 
improve its quality. Much can be done along this line, as ibh 
book .suggests, but the basic process remains. 

Social scientists give us 'a number of models of how change 
fakes place. One model sees all societies in a constant state of 
tension. The tension is produced by forces for change opposing 
forces for stability. During most periods the forces ait in rtladvc 
balance, but since the tendency for change is a fundamental fac- 
tor in human aiTatrs. the forces ihal encourage innovation win 
out in the long run. and change occun. During the aftermath of 
periods of relatively rapid change, because of the cultural altera- 
tions that have occurred, the forces arc disrupted and a period of 
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consolidation and regrouping takes place. In this model of the 
change process, the task of promoting more rapid change is quite 
clear; the forces for change must be identified and strengthened 
and the forces supporting conservatism must be identified and 
weakened. This will lead to more rapid and more prolonged 
periods of change and progress. 

Another model of change is that of problem-solving. Every 
group of people encounter problems that keep them from satisfy- 
ing their needs and achieving their goals. They come to under- 
stand these problems, and they plan ways of solving them. They 
may try one or more ways of eliminating the block to a more 
happy life and eventually they find an' answer, or answers, which 
are partially satisfying. They then move on to other problems, 
or .wait until other major problems come along.' This model of 
change calls for increasing the skill of the society in solving pro- 
blems. This includes increasing their perception of problems, 
improving their tools and methods of analysing problem situa- 
tions, encouraging creative invention of possible solutions, better 
training in planning and carrying out plans for the solution of 
problems, and developing techniques and skills of evaluating 
results and interpreting the results in terms of the solutions sought 
Another model of the process of change is that it takes place 
as the result of contacts with difTerent cultures. People of differing 
societies meet, see something of bow the other lives, get ideas 
that look attractive and that seem to make sense at home, take 
them home and try them. The likelihood of the successful trans- 
plant is increased if the borrowed idea is reinterpreted or adapted 
so that it fils the receiving culture. If this is successful the bor- 
rowed item becomes a pan of the culture and change has occurred. 
The obvious way to speed up this process is to increase the 
quantity and quality of cross-cultural contacts and provide as- 
sistance on interpreting and adapting borrowed ideas so that they 
serve best the needs of the receiving society. 

Still another model is that change takes place on an irregular 
front It takes place much more rapidly in some parts of the 
^ture than in others. Some institutions or groups take the lead. 
Cmes often develop faster than rural areas. Some sub-cultural 
groups are more prone to the new ideas and they move out front 
Tl^e^morc rapidly developing elements serve as an “opening 
w ge , they pave the way" for others to follow, and they can 
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be Viewed as experiments to be studied, evaluated and tlieir cx. 
pcfience made known for others to emulate, or to reject. In this 
model of change the task of the agent who would speed up the 
process is also dear: he should identify those elements which ore 
more prone to change or which are already ahead of other ele- 
ments, stimulate their tendencies in promising directions and give 
them assistance. He should also encourage communication bet- 
ween the leading elements and their potential followers so that 
the latter learn from the former. In this process social approval 
can be given to the behaviour of the innovating groups to en- 
courage imitation of their progress. 

Other models of change could be described. In all of them there 
is a common principle: (4) Change should be viewed more cs 
deveiopment from within tradition than as a "break with the 
past"; careful planning for change, therefore, requires thorough 
analysis and understanding both of traditional culture and of 
proposed innovations and of predictable interaction between the 
two. The following incident is an illustration of wbal can happen 
if this principle is neglected. • 


fNOPswrD 


A few years ago. spec'al o/ilcers of (he Depimnent of Public lascruecioa 
were givea the task of establishing schools in the tribal treas of a State. 
The govemmenc bad been feeling guilty over the neglect of the tribal 
areas. It was derided they' should have schoob. They should not only 
have schools, they should have schools idcalio) to aJJ other jo»enwnent 
schools, with the same curricutum. the same textbooks, the same schedule, 
the same kind of buildioy, the same programme of activities, and the 
same student uniform. The tribal areas were to have the best. 

If was recognized that some of the tribes might resist the estabtishment 
of Bovemment schools in their area. They bad a rcpulaiion for rosisiing 
all govemment programmes intended for ihrir benefit. Of coarse, they 
would change their minds once the schools were established. So the 
schools were to be established with full fiovemment backing. The Public 
Works Departmeflt moved into the area and pul up the schoots. Teachers 
were assigned for each' school. The school* inaugurated In many 
'olae« bv the Governor, of-aome other fii'gft governmenr otfTciaf senerf 
io lend Lihority end dicnit, lo ibe e-anon. Hie ml'" 

In 'alomns •ilendenee. All lh.5 SeeliM oven to lie Tnbel Koo- 

. the tribal people and encourage their cooperaboa. 

rw -Mbal Ed««5S Officer had misstvings about the profcct. He 
vJ ““w >’’■< •»>,»tae<">» taeveeted i, 0.. IK. o( lie 
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tribal people. He was hesitant about forcing a school on them. Kcverthc- 
lea, be cooperated with the plan of the Department. The people of one 
particular tribe in his area were unusually hesitant about sending their 
children to the new school. He spent quite some time with the leaders 
of the tribe seeking lh«r cooperation. They did not say much but it 
was clear they were not convinced. The number of students gradually 
increased, however. Some of the leaders came to the school and observed 
from a distance. They made a few suggestions to the Tribal Education 
Officer for changes in the school schedule, and particularly for exemption 
from providing the required school uniform. The Tribal Education 
Officer could make no decision on the matters himself but be agreed 
to seek permission from the Department for such variations. Answers 


to his requests were slow tn coming, and negative. The plan had been 
developed at the State level; it could not be diangcd at the local level. 

One day, on his wit to this particular tribe, the Edneation Officer 
found the school burned to the ground. He was at first very angry, and 
apprehensive that he would be held responsible. He was also bafBed as 
to who had done it, and why. He made inquiries but learned nothing. 
The teachers could not help him. 

Then he began to wonder. He decided to Investigate the situation more 
deeply. With bis sociological trainiog to guide him, he decided to make 
aa indirect approach. He deeded to start with the people with whom 
he had already established some rapporL He asked about tribal customs, 
about methods of choosing leaders, about how the children were taught 
different skills, what they were taoght in their homes about tribal affairs. 
In time he leamrt very much; and be knew why the school bad been 
b^ed down. This tribe had a very well develop^ system of educating 
their children in the ways of the tribe. It was complete with organized 
^dy, special dress, ceremonies at different stages, and cducaU'onal games. 
This system was very dear to them, it was very old, and very jealously 
guarded. They found they could not find time to continue their system 
when the children had to attend the new govemment school. They resented 
the Khool uniform which was not at all what they thought children 
should wear m school. Fufthcrmorc. what was Unght did not in any 
way eduate the children to be good tribal citizens. The school was 
mcomprehensible to them, and it was a chaUenge to their way of life. 
Burning down the school building was their only alternative. 


The incident described above speaks for itself. In time, the 
Eovemrncni policy towards tribal education was modified, but 
not until considerable damage was done. It would appear that 
attempt to establish typical govemment schools in tribal areas 
repeating the error the British are so strongly 
TOndcmned for by Indian leaders. They were trying to foster an 
icn sc 00 system on the tribal people, and through neglect and 
competition to kill off the indi^ous system which served their 
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bureaucrats unable to nurse the schools along in terms of their 
true purpose, rather than in terms of directives from above. The 
need is not just for a different concept of education and different 
kinds of schools to fulfil that concept; the need is even greater 
for a philosophy and psychology of administration of education 
that allows for ffexibiliiy and creativity at the local level, and 
for local administrators able and willing to use their responsibi- 
lity imaginatively and effectively. This major problem is treated 
in greater detail in Chapter V. Here il is appropriate to mention 
that in the training of educational planners and administrators, 
as in the education of all leaders of Indian development, there 
should be a larger element of study of culture change, of Indian 
culture, and of development plans. Such study should be ap- 
proached through sociology, anthropology, history, social psy- 
cho’ogy, and through economics. Such study should not be 
theoretical only; it should include a significant amount of field 
experience. Not only change theories should be studied, but also 
change programmes. Not only classical Indian culture should be 
studied, but also the culture as it is now lived, in all its varia- 
tions from the streets of Madras. Bombay or Calcutta, to the 
villages of Central India, to the wealthy homes of Delhi. Not only 
economic theory should be studied but also the economic pro- 
blems of the Five Year Plans. Such content should be included 
in the curriculum for more students at the college and post- 
graduate levels, and it should find its way appropriately into the 
common curriculum at the secondary level, and even at the pri- 
mary level. The unprecedented attention being given to science 
education in recent years should not stand in the way of more 
adequate attention to the critical role of the social sciences in 
education for a developing people. 

Institutionalized Change Mechanisms 
Another model of the process of change not mentioned above 
is the idea that: (5) Mechanisms and procedures for introducing, 
accepting and assimilating change are present in every culture: 
they vary in sophistication among cultures with resulting varia- 
tions in speed and quality of change: variations in rapidity and 
kind of change also occur from one historical period to another 
m the same culture. In this model, the task of the promotor of 
c ange is to identify the change mechanisms and procedures that 
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have served (he culture during its periods of most rapid pro- 
gress and sec whether or not they might be stimulated or revived 
to wrve the development needs of today. It may aJso be necessary 
to invent new procedures and mechanisms where those from Hjc 
past are judged to be inapjwopriate. or where tiierc are formi- 
dabie obstacles to reviving them. 

A good example of such procedures for change is found in 
traditional Islam. Change and growtii were provided for through 
the doctrines of i;nia (consensus of the educated leaders of each 
community), analogical deduction from the principles of the Koran 
and Hadith, and IjtiJiftd (individual and independent interpre- 
tation). ‘Application of these doctrines Jed to the creation of 
procedures throughout the spreading Islamic Empire for growth 
and adaptation to varying conditions and problems. These pro- 
cedures were responsible in part for the maintenance of vitality 
and vafidity in the Muslim way of life over a wide section of the 
world and for its growth as the leading civiliration of the time. 
Starling In the eleventh century, however, orihodo.xy began to set 
in, ijtihad became more and more limited until the exercise of 
individual interpretation was entirely prohibited. This marked the 
decline of Islamic civilization which has not fully recovered even 
today. la reccot years some Middle Eastern countries have at- 
tempted to revive these creative doctrines by giving them ap- 
propriate modem form, with limited success. 

Hindu culture has also had built-in mechanisms and procedures 
conducive to innovation and change. For insiancc, Hindu pundits 
had the authority to reinterpret scriptures in the light of new 
events. This made Jt possible to depart from iradiiional ways 
without being ostracised. Swami Dayanand Saraswati used this 
provision in establishing the Aiya Samaj movement. He said he 
was not forsaking Hinduism, he was cwily reinterpreting it. Many 
other splinter groups were started this way, with resulting altera- 
tions in their svay of life. Along the same line, any preacher of 
a new doctrine, if he was convincing and commanded a follow- 
ing, was accepted for official listing among the incarnations 
(flvarar) of God. Dudba was so accepted, even though the way 
of life he preached was a major tefonnation of orthodox Hindu- 
ism as then practiced. The allowance of apaidharma, the giving 
up of traditional requirements, during a period of crlsfe in the life 
of a group or of an individual, roads possible group'aad indivt- 
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dual departures from orthodoxj'. Another device that provided a 
loophole was the doctrine that anjihing done in the presence of 
God was acceptable. In Puri, for instance, the practice, of high- 
caste Hindus eating with untouchables has been going on for ge- 
nerations, but it is done in the presence of the proper god. Even 
today in Tirupalhi marriages are solemnised during periods when 
they are normally banned, but such marriages are performed in 
the temple. 

These and other devices have made it possible for Hindu 
culture to change and grow, to accommodate itself to changing 
forces and tendencies of the people. Some of these practices con- 
tinue today; whether or not they arc appropriate mechanisms of 
change in terms of India’s development plans is a question. They 
were e0ective in a setting where all matters — social, economic, 
political, personal — were a part of religioxL P-ftn they be encou- 
raged by a government committed to separation of religion from 
politics? Perhaps so. if more recognition is given to voluntary. 
non-oHicial agencies of cultural change. Certainly Mahatma 
Gandhi mads use of them in mfloeocing the masses to follow his 
revolutionary' path. 


^ Another major influence throughout Indian history has been 
invasions of the sub-continent from the north and from the sea, 
"l^esc invasions brought in major new cultural elements, and 
through eonsolidaiion, synthesis and reformulation, Uic composite 
culture of India became more and more complex. The Hindu 
emphasis on tolerance and synthesis may have been one of the 
major aaommodations to this process. Proselylizing. through 
fora and through missionary activity, has been another means 
o ^ inging jn new strains. Perhaps both, invasion and prosely- 
ting. carried on by peaceful means, are still effective w-ays of 
bringing about growth and development. The modem counter- 
seems lo be Ihe many technical assistance programmes of 
recent years, organized by many countries and inlemationnl or- 
^Mhons to help each conntiy benefit from scientific, techno- 
“untries. India has been 
toih a me;or benefinary ol such programmes as well as n source 

"s ' of Ificir effects has been 

coMneetnm ol the age-old process of cliange. 

“ government. Through the 
nve hear Plans and dieir many projects, the government is at- 
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tempting major iimovatjons in 4»1 aspects of Indian life. Within 
SDVemmeat efforts, the project and the scheme are the principal 
mechanisms for planning and organizing major programmes. 
Another, related, procedure 'fe to establish a bureau, an institute 
or a council, and to charge it with responsibility for creative work 
in a problem area such as health, population control or educa- 
tion, Still another device is the ad hoc study group, committees 
or commission. All of these could be more effective than they are 
if they were more realistic in their planning and if their rccom-' 
mendations were taken seriously. Tltcir reports are often read 
only by a few ofEcials, filed and forgotten. Still another mecha- 
nism is the agent of change who has no official authority and no 
set programme to cany out He acts as a catalyst to stimulate, 
fu&ricatc, assist and improve the esiablished methods and proce- 
dures of work. 

The agent of change will be discussed in detail in Chapter VI; 
we mention him here because he is one of the many goverrmient 
forces about which wo want to mate a point and raise questions. 

A number of values dominate government operations and govern- 
ment-citizen relationships which cause one to wonder about the 
current heavy reliance put on govcmmeai efforts for development 
TJiere are the authoritarian-hierarchical values discussed-above. 
There is a hesitance to take persona! responsibility, with resul- 
tant ‘‘passing of the buck”. There is the attitude of distrust to- 
wards goveroiileat developed through centuries of foreign rule 
which lakes the form of considerable skill in circumventing 
government regulations; and there are the traditions of the ad- 
ministrative service which emphasize efficiency and routine over 
creativity and flexibility. Putting all these together can lead to 
the conclusion' that govemraeni development programmes arc not 
likely to get very far in breaking new ground, in bringing about 
qualitative change in the nature of Indian life. One could be more 
optimistic if progress’ were being made to modify these values, 
but they arc very deep-seated and they continue to serve the private 
pmposcs of individuals and groups. It would be another thing if 
change and development were the kinds of objectives which could 
neatly packaged and fed into the top of the bureaucratic ma- 
chine and led through channels to the spot where they were to 
be opened and used. They arc not: they arc the kinds of objectives 
that require the best of creative uoaginaiion at aU levels of 
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society, the most responsive of human relationships up and down 
the ladder, a sense of purpose and commitment among leaders 
and followers throughout the society and flexibility to meet the 
varying needs and conditions of the many groups among a multi- 
cultural people. Questioning the ability of government program- 
mes, controlled as they are in their administration by a set of 
values bound to frustrate their purposes, leads to the question 
whether or not the proper amount of encouragement is being 
given to non-government agencies, individual independent action, 
and private cooperation. Government itself has recognized this 
problem by setting up autonomous or semi-autonomous agencies 
to work on new programmes. The National Council for Educa- 


tional Research and Training is one such agency, and the Small 
Industry Extension Training Institute is another. Such agencies 
tend, unfortunately, to be dominated by the Ministry which 
cmaied them, thus seriously limiting the autonomy intended, and 
they arc staffed largely, by persons from government service 
who bring their values, attitudes and habits with them. Some agents 
of change, such as extension coordinators for secondary schools, 
have m rnany cases found they arc not comfortable outside the 
authoritative patterns of government operations, and have fallen 
back into the familiar ways of bureaucracy. 

It is a known fact that some of the poorest schools in India 
we private schools. It is also a known fact that the best schools 
m India arc private, and that in some of the states where private 
schools arc predominant in number the best job of educating is 
b^g done. Probably the most important -factor in building a 
good school is consistent Icadcnhip of persons who care, who 
take a deep and personal interest in the progress of the school, 
u IS hard to find such persons in government Institutions. Ways 
o enforcing rnmimum standards should be devised to reduce the 
'ow quality, but private 
throu.h V^'-' -’■wturased. More shotilti be done 

■' f"'™' «'=“'"«unce, under whieh new 
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supervision that does not 
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^at. Studying the history of diange in a variety of otUores, it is 
found that a large part has been played by numerous intcmal 
jnMhanisms and procedures, many of which arc personal and 
private, and result from voluntary group action. Of course, in 
many cases there have been social devices for preventing such 
efforts from infringing on the common good, and in the content 
of India this supervisory role should probably belong to govern- 
ment But the basic question is whether or not the proper amount 
of encouragement, freedom and support is being given to non- 
government agencies; such agencies may be less limited by tra- 
ditional bureauCTalic values so damaging to government develop- 
ment programmes. 

C/jonge tfiroiis/i Borrowing 

Much of the early effort for international cooperation for deve- 
lopment. starting after World War 31. was based on the assump- 
tion that technical know-how. . scientific ways of thinking and 
•‘modem” ways of living could easily be transplanted to many 
parts of the world. Experience mdicales othenvisc. Innumerabic 
examples could be cited from agriculture, community develop- 
.ment, health, industry, administration, education and other areas 
of development to show that practices found to be useful in one 
culture are not necessarily appropriate in another culture. Indian 
education .has borrowed many ideas and . practices which have 
•proved to require considerable adaptation. Social studies, audio- 
visual aids, science laboratories, cumulative record cards, student 
government, school libraries, television, and many other importa- 
tions have not taken real root because they are far from appro- 
priate in the form in which they were introduced, or were totally 
inappropriate at the lime they were introduced, Cuneatly there 
is discussion of trying programmed instruction and team teaching. 
Even where such imported practices arc theoretically appropriate 
and obviously needed they may be rc;ected because the people 
e.xpectfd to use them do not undentaod or appreciate their pur- 
pose, arc not emotionally committed to them, and because the 
new practices do not fit properly into the overall culture. 

.Difficult as it may be to incorporate ideas and practices from 
one culture la another, it is often desirable to make the attempt, 
provided the task ts approached properly. (7) SuccfsjfiJ trsmfer 
of Ideas and practices from other cuUures depends on careful 
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timing, adaptation to local conditions and needs, thorough int€’ 
gration with the customs and values of the society, and meaning- 
ful involvement of indigenous creative effort in planning for their 
use. In ihis approach readiness plays a very important role. 
Factors of timing and readiness will be discussed in greater detail 
in the next chapter. Several other factors may be discussed here. 

In the first place, ideas and practices from another culture arc 
more easily integrated when they are as “culturefrcc” as possible, 
when the innovation has been stripped as much as possible of 
the associated habits, values and practices which normally accom- 
pany the innovation in its native cultural setting. The concept 
of guidance may be more readily integrated into the cduaitional 
system of India if it is introduced without the same types of tests, 
cumulative record forms, and guidance staff peculiar to guidance 
services in American education or in the educational system of 
some other country. Guidance is definitely needed in Indian 
schools, but the development of the concept in Indian terms may 
result in quite a different set of implementing tools and procedures. 

In the second place, acceptance and intention of ideas from 
other cultures may be hastened by associating them closely with 
awpted roles and practices. For instance, innovations in medi- 
cine may be more readily and Utoroughly accepted if they are in- 
troduced in close association with folk medicine workers and 
midwives. In fact, wherever possible the new idea should be in- 
troduced by a person or persons who arc members of the receiving 
group and who are respected for the service they are already 
performing In this way the innovation appears less threatening, 
it comes to the group in familiar forms, introduced by their own 
people. A facilitating role can be played by group leaders who 
accept the innovation and promote it. They arc close to the people 
Md. take into account personality [actors, relationships among 
individuals, local idiosyncrasies and current concerns. They may 
know better how the imported idea can be presented. 

n the third place, ideas from other cultures may make their 
coniribu^n more effectively as supplcmcnU than as fundamental 
re orm. ^ey depend for their validity on innovation and expe- 
rimwution within the receiving culture. New seeds sown on 
m c I e ground have little opportunity to germinate and survive.' 
imported ideas and practices from other countries have litUe 
c ge of being meaningfully used unless they are introduced into 
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M active rcihinkins of cullurc. This pbcrs the main responsibility 
for development on the creative rather than the eclectic function, 
more on the leadership personne! and the intellectuals of a country 
than on fora/gn advisors. Too many developing countries have 
put more effort into searching oat good ideas from other cultures 
than on the demanding task of creative rethinking and revaluation 
of cultural traditions, and on local problem solving. To accomplish 
this creative role the best minds of the country should become 
actively engaged vrith the problems that exist throughout the vari- 
ous levels and aspects of the culture. The education and training 
of leaders should equip them for rethinking and reconstructing 
traditional values. They should knotv the minds and hearts of their 
people, thoroughly understand what motivates them and what 
causes their apathy. They should be at work on thinking out the 
desirable direction cultural change should follow. They should see 
their task more as one of working from within, to recreate, revive 
and renovate, rather than of applying ideas, schemes and plans 
front outside. The results of such an approach should Increase the 
chances that borrowed concepts and practices will find a setting 
within which to get a hearing, to be meaningfully integrated, and 
to make a real contribution. ' ■ \ 

One possible negative result of the failure creatively to adapt 
the borrowed ideas is that the borrowed ideas fail to survit-e. 
Another possible negative result, and possibly a more limiting one 
for integrated development, is that the imported ideas, institutions. 
'Values, techniques or ways of living become established on false 
premises and serve to block meaningful change. Dy ’*fal*e premi- 
ses" it is meant that the purposes, supporting values and rewards 
from the established innovation are effeclirel)’ unrelated to the 
basic culture and problems of the countrj'. The Indiaa educational 
system is a good example of such an artificial phenomenon. It was 
developed by the British largely to scrs'c their needs in administer- 
ing India and was based on the British concept of education at 
that time, A concomitant det'clopmenl in the coumr>' was the 
emerging of a set of values that ww pseudo-Wcsiem, a conce^ 
of education as a means to liberation from work and rtspoml- 
btlity. and a system of employmcni, status and security which 
catered to «nd could be manipulated by the educated elite. The 
system became^ thus, self-perpcmting and entrcnclwd. Since 1947 
many words has-e been wTJticn smd spoken calling for a revolu- 
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tion in the educational system to meet the needs of the new, 
independent, developing country. Except for Mahatma Gandhis 
concept of Basic Education, few creative ideas have come forth 
on which to base the needed revolution, and Basic Education has 
been accepted in name only, for the most part, due to lack of pre- 
paration of teachers, because it became a political matter rather 
than an educational matter, and because the degree to which the 
British system had become entrenched was underestimated. Since 
Independence many other ideas have been injected into the sys- 
tem, most of them borrowed from the United Stales. This has 
resulted in much tinkering with form and organization, but the 
institution continues to function with too little essential change. 
Indian educators today continue to try various approaches, pro- 
jects and plans to improve the system. Many of these efforts may 
produce results in the long run; but the deeper need is for more 
effort on creating an indigenous philosophy of education, on deve- 
loping curriculum content and methods of leaching which are root- 
ed in and which effectively come to grips with traditional culture 
and its need for meaningful change, and on recognition of Indian 
patterns of child growth and development and Indian psychology. 

Just as institutions borrowed from outside find difficulty in 
getting rooted in a different culture, individual people who 
speedily lake on the outward culture of another way of life find 
it difficult to maintain a basic source of inspiration, values and 
social philosophy. They arc unable to absorb the depth of the 
adopted heritage in a short time, and they tend to lose faith in 
their own heritage: hence they become rootless and lacking in 
motivation and purpose. Looking at India today it may be fair 
to say that the individuals most intelligently and purposefully 
motivated are from among those who are most deeply and under- 
standingly imbued with traditional values, who are fully the pro- 
ducts of the culture, yet who have somehow been able to break 
free from the shackles of orthodoxy and to do creative thinking 
within this culture. Such persons know, understand and feel out 
of the traditional matrix, yet they are able to see problems, rc- 
TOgnize alternatives and think in terms of the values which have 
been lost and the directions in which cultural innovation should 
go. They are more able to evaluate, select and adapt those ideas 
and oracticcs from other cultures which will make a lasting 
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rejection of an innovation depends on the amount of individual 
and group adjustment required. (6) Innovations which are 
intended to replace existing practices, institutions or values, 
are likely to be more slowly accepted than innovations which 
are additions to 'the culture or merely variations of - current 
wQys. In Incident D described above, the tribal group were 
frightened by the establishment of the government school partly 
because it threatened to replace something they held very 
dear. It was an almost total substitution for the tribal system 
of cnculturating and training their children. If it had been 
possible ’ to operate both systems side by side the threat would 
have been less, and, in time,' if the government school proved to 
be a satisfactory substitute (which it probably would not have, 
for obvious reasons) the tribal system would have faded away, 
gradually. Or, if a careful study of the tribal system had been 
made and plans developed to introduce into it some of the ele- 
tnents of the government school programme; such as the teaching 
of Indian history, a gradual change might have been accepted, 
if carefully handled. 


Kucators are familiar ^th the common phenomenon in cur* 
nculum revision work: It is relatively easy to introduce a new 
«)ursc and get it accepted among the staff and students; but it 
is another matter to introduce a substitute. To introduce a sub- 
stitute It IS necessary to lake the position, openly or by impli- 
cation, mat the present course is faulty or inferior,' or of dubious 
wort . o say this is to invite defensive reaction. A teacher, one 
or more, has a vested interest in the old course. Parents have 
come to coimt on it; the new course may or may not be equally 
recognized by the university admissions office. And. of course. 

existing course are already avail- 
able. mat will be done with them after the change, and will 
needed provisions be available for the new course? These and 
man> other questions have to be satisfied in making a substitu-' 
^ h add another course raises far fewer problems, and 

revision T Common method of cuniculum 

popularity and its 

rne^Sf. „ / '‘*“**®" ^ accomplished without all 

the difficulty attendant on substituUon. 

diifti reform it has been found impossible to intro- 

duce a wholly new system to replace the present one. in spite of 
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advice of many who feel the examination system is the major 
block to educauonal reform and that it should be promptly 
abolished. Others who agree oa the influence of the current sys* 
tern recognize that a total substitution would be unacceptable 
to the many people who have a vested interest in things as they 
are. Also, the skills and knowledge required to organize a totally 
new programme are not avaibble. The wiser approach is being 
followed: a phase programme has been planned that makes use 
of addition, supplementation and gradual replacement of the 
undesirable elements in the system, and experience with cadi step 
is being carefully evaluated, in some States. 

Supplementation in place of substitution is n particularly desir- 
able approach where deep-rooted values and emotions arc con- 
cerned. In areas where modem medicine is introduced for the first 
time it would not be practicable to require persons to give up 
their unscienu’fic religious or superstitious beliefs and practices 
before they are allowed to have inoculations. Values and customs 
cannot be changed overnight, particubrly when they arc based 
more on emotions such as fear than on reason.' So many people, 
in areas where new medical techniques are being used for the 
Hrst time,.iperform rituals to placate tbs evil spirits in the morning 
and get their iaoculatioas in the afternoon. In time, with adequate 
education, the superstitious customs will disappear. This is clearly 
a case where change in practice may precede change in value.* 
Perhaps tlus principle Is applicable to the teaching of English 
in India. Recent programmes for improving teaching havc’Telicd 
on an almost total change in method, from the translation me- 
thod to the '‘structural approach”. Success has not been pheno- 
menal because teachers do not fully understand the change.'the 


new approach does not satisfy the old purposes, and the new 
skills required are not easy to leant. It might have been better 
to devise a rc/ormed curriculum with methods that supplemented 
and varied. the old mcdiods rather than replaced them. 

1 It seems desirable to enter a cavtar at this point. Indian cul- 
ture as has been mentioned before, encourages eclecticism. It also 
tends strongly to accommodate the existence of contradictions. 
If the end-purpose of the addition or variation is achieved without 
significantly altering or replacing an element, then there may be 
nothing to tvorry about. Bui if the intended long-range goal can 
be accomplished only when a current pan of the culture is sub- 
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stanlially changed or replaced, mere addition may not accom- 
plish much. Examples may be ^ven from education. There have 
been suggestions in many slates to add health education to the 
curriculum; or, in other cases, citizenship education has been 
added as a separate subject and given one or two periods a week. 
The long-range objective in these cases may be the substantial 
reorganization of the learfiing of science and social studies. If 
these two subjects are taught as they should be. both health and 
citizenship objectives would be aaompHshed. Neither can be 
taught effectively except as a part of the discipline which pro- 
vides the basic concepts and information required. To add cither 
health education or citizenship training as separate items may 
give the appearance of having met the need, and satisfaction with 
this innovation may stand in the way of the more fundamental 
task that should be accomplished in the long run. The same might 
be said for science clubs. The addition of a science club, if it is 


truly effective, may provide experiences that directly contradict 
what is done, in science classes. In the club the students get the 
idea that science is experimeniaiion, that it is exploration, that it is 
discovery, and that it requires an attitude and an approach to learn- 
ing that stress the openminded search for knowledge. These very 
concep^ may be completely contradicted in science courses where 
memorization of information is the major method and objective. 
Unless the idea of the science club influences regular science 
teaching, its potential contribution will only parUy be achieved. 
. 1?® importance of continuity in any programme for change 
IS lUustrated by the above examples. This will be discussed in 
more detail in Chapter V, but we wish to point out here that 
m many cases the addition of an element to the culture should 
be sMn as a step in a continuing process. In and of itself the 
addmon may not represent a significant contribution; as part 
of a carefully planned, continuing programme, it may be a very 
important step along the way. However, unless follow-up and 
contmmty are provided, there is a danger that the added clement 
my become just another part of a complex institution which 
does not eSecUvely improve tie basic quality of the instltuUon. 


Impucations 


Introduction 

In a more or less static sodety the role of education is to pass 
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among the adults in charge of education. The methods used by 
the agent of change in helping such adults in rethinking their 
OP-Ti personal purposes of living and working is a critical matter 
in his efforts towards improved teaching and learning. 

It has not been recognized adequately that the educational 
system is itself a cultural sub-unit with its own traditions, values 
and interrelated character. Change in one eleraeal requires 
carefully planned adjustments in other elements if the intended 
change is to be effective and to persist New practices introduced 
must be carefully selected and adapted to assure cultural “fit”. 
These factors need greater consideration in planning. 

It is also critical to change the climate of educational institutions 
so that it is conducive to change. An educational institution is at 
a distinct disadvantage in educating for social reform, or in playing 
a community role in assisting development programmes, when 
the climate of the institution itself is discouraging of questioning, 
open-mindedness, innovation and discussion of fundamental social 
and cultural issues. Schools and colleges run on authoritarian lines 
and teaching accomplished largely through lectures to be memo* 
riicd arc not preparing young people to play a constructive role 
in social transformation. The extent to which the staff are involved 
intellectually and actively in the issues and programmes of develop- 
ment is another dimension of the kind of academic climate re- 
quired to nurture young people in altitudes and values of social 
concent 

Rccommerulations 

Throughout this chapter a number of conclusions and recom- 
mendations have been stated or implied, and discassed. The last 
chapter of this book deals in detail with the role of the agent of 
c^ngc, including implications of the ideas on culture and change 
discussed in Ais chapter. Below arc outlined a number of general 
rcjmmraendaiions for national and state institutions, and for 
educational planners. 

Resfarch on Cutiural Values Needed 

1. Research and study should be carried out along two lines: 

fo) To identify systematically the main cultural ebaracteris- 
a an - value systems of the major cultural sub-groups in 
India. In so doing, values which influence behaviour should be 
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idcatified from the religious and philosophical authorities of 
Uic culture, from the current writings and discussions of life 
purposes, manners, morals and ethics, and from a careful 
observation of actual day-to-day behaviour. 

(6) To analyze the value implications of India’s develop- 
ment objectives and the kind of society shs aspires to become, 
tljrough studies of countries more scicDtidcally advanced, 
through comparative studies of the value systems of various 
countries, and through scholarly projections of dei’clopnienf 
trends in Indian culture. 

The results of both these lines of study and rescanA should be 
expressed in behavioural terms so that educators can translate 
them into educational practices. 

The purpose of such research should not be to draw up 
definitive lists of values that should be preserved, values that 
should be discarded, values that should be modified, and values 
that should be added to the culture. Such an authoritarian approach 
would go counter to everything we arc saying in this chapter. 
The purpose should be to provide material for the process of 
value reconsideration by as many people as possible throughout 
Indian society, and particularly material for use by educators in 
helping students learn to think about cultural cooslderatloss. Tbs 
purpose should not be to teach a set of values, so muA as to 
teach the' process of "valiung*”. and value reconsideration. Those 
new values to which Uic society is clearly committed, such as 
democracy, free intelligence and equality of opportunity, should 
clearly be reflected in the way educational programmes are 
organized and carried out. 

Jlecogmze Ciiltiirat Factors in 'Pianning 

2. ^ncem for cultural factors should find a more prominent 
part in educational planning at all Icveb. Proposed innovations 
should be weighed in terms of their appropriate timing and the 
adjustments required to accommodate them into the current scene. 
The peculiar needs of children and communities of a particular 
cultural iradhioo should be recognized in planning curricula and 
school organization. Tlie process and problems of sodo-cconoraic 
growth should occupy a promincat place in the content of secon* , 
dary and higher educational curricula. 
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In these and other ways educational planning should reco^ize 
the interpreting and 'mediating role of education for individuals 
and groups caught in the turmoil of a changing society. 

Involve Social and Behavioural Scicniisfs 

3. Society and behavioural scientists trained and experienced in 
studying and working with cultural change problems shou d 
be associated with educational planning. Research studies should 
be carried out to learn more about how the principles of change 
apply in the Indian context. 

Technical assistance teams working in education should have 
one or more staff members familiar with Indian culture and 
trained to interpret it in terms of development goals, 
experience of development projects in areas other than education 
in India should be analyzed to discover their methodological 
and substantive contribution to educational planning and pro- 
cedures. The need to accommodate cultural factors is so great 
that every group of development planners should communicate 
with other groups whose experience may be helpful. 

Increase Training of Scholars of Change 

4. More potential leaders in education should be given advanced 
training in anthropology, educational sociology, and social 
psychology. Persons with such training should be tised significantly 
by State Departments and State Institutes of Education, University 
Departments of Education, planning units of the Ministry of 
Education and the Planning Commission, and by various depart- 
ments of the National Institute of Education. 

Train Educators in Change Process 

5. Educational workers responsible for administration and 
supervision of educational institutions and personnel in the 
field should be given orientation to cultural change considerations. 
Inspectors, headmasters, extension coordinators and State Educa- 
tion Department officials should become sensitive to this area of 
concern and they should be helped to learn how to adjust their 
work accordingly. 

The flexibility that is recommended in curriculum and school 
experience to accommodate local cultural environment might lead 
to a lowering of standards. But sensitivity of local supervisors to 
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cultural factors could make possible the mainlcttancc of higher 
and more appropriate standards. They can make a contribution 
to an understanding of the nature and need for change among 
educational uorkers at the school level, and among parents and 
leaders of other social agencies. Above all, such workers should 
strive constantly to become more understanding students of the 
culture of the area in which they work. 

Increase CtirricuUnn Content on Cultural Change 
6. Lastly, basic courses leading to an understanding of the pro- 
cesses, the difTicuhies. and the possibilities of social change 
should be Included in the curricula of training schools and 
colleges preparing elementary and secondary school teachers. 

The two major responsibilities of the schools as regards tradition 
and change defined at the outset of this section makes a new role 
for the teacher in a changing world. He is a mediator between the 
conflicting forces of tradition and change. But equally he is the 
moulder of young people who can accept change, understand Its 
Implications and adapt to them. 

The training institutions have a heavy responsibility as regards 
cultural change. 
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Readiness ; 

Motivation for Change 


OOOOOOOOOOQOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


Can he [the JeacherJ entertain a tew Wea? This implies mental alert- 
ness and reeeptivity ... a mind that is not closed and hidebound but 
open to nnv ideas and sojscstions, aWe to examine them critically 
but with tolerance, and prepared to modify his views and beliefs on 
the basis of tested evidence. 

— K. 0. SAmoAtN 

GCNtRALtZATIONS 

The following generalizations about readines-s are discussed and 
illustrated in this chapter: 

1. Pcnoits expected thoughtfully to change their way of 
thinking and doing must feel a need to change, they must 
recognize the need for what It is, and they must have the 
desire to try new practices. 

2. Introductory experience with new practice.?, observation of 
demonstrations, and exposure to innovations used by others, 
under favourable circumstances, can be most effective ways 
of providing initial motivation. 

3. Acceptance and continued, appropriate use of a new idea 
or a new technique depends on understanding Uie purpose, 
lbs slptificancc and the expected effects of the innovation. 

4. Dissatisfaction rs a major [actor of readiness; hoivever, 
extreme conditions of low morale, job dissatisfaction and 
hopelessness arc likely lo discourage readiness to experi- 
ment or 10 work for improvement. 

5. A person is more likely lo accept a new idea if he has 
some personal ideatificaiion with it; if he lias had a part 
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tools. Whsn ate onnouTOmM of tte workshop on makioB sdenco 
equipment came to the schod, the headaisster asked Tearfier Y if he 
interested in attending. He replied in the afiirraativc and the hcsd- 
mastef promised to help him to get material for the construction of 
ap^raiua if he svanted to make and use it in he* science teaching. 

Which teacher. Teacher X or Teacher 1', is more likely to make use 
of the training given in the workshopi Why Should both teachers have 
attended this kind of Workshop? WH Teacher X be more or less interested 
in another such workshr^ if he fails to make real use o{ this one? 


Art extension coordinator came la know of a teacher of serial studies 
who had learned how (o use flannelgrsm materials in his teaching, and 
who used this audio-t^sual device with imagination and skill. He derided 
he would arrange with several headmasters to lake this teacher into 
schools other than bis own to demonstrate the flannelgram. The co* 
onjinator derided fust to have the lechoique demenstialed in the class- 
room of a teacher famous for his ability at lecluriog and for his 
exclusive use of (his taethod. He arranged for the eveot through the 
headmaster. Other teachers In the school were iDviied to watch the 
demonstration. Tbe demonstration was given successfully, the students 
responded enthusisscieally end die witoessiog teachers asked questioiu, 
stated their hesitations and voiced ihrir muted mthuriasm. Tbe teacher 
in' whose classroom the demoostiation was given, however, reacted very 
emotionally and very negatively. The use of sudi devices js a waste 
of time, he said; no teacher could find the time to make them; the 
materials are not available; his own method of lecturing is much more 
effective and more material coufd be covered in less lime. Obviously, he 
resented the coordinator arranging a danonstratioo before Ws studenu 
intended to show up his weakness as a teacher. Needless to say, the 
demonstrau'on was wasted on this teacher and the coordinator was 
disappointed. 

After some time, and some thought, tbe coordinator arranged Mother 
demonstration in another school. This lime be derided on a different 
approach. He asked the expert teacher skilled in using the flannelgram to 
demonstrate it for a j group of (eachera with no swdenw present. After 
the demonstration he asked those teachers who were interested in the 
technique lo stay longer and to discuss the various posable uses ot it in 
their classes. He asked if one or more teachen would volunteer to plan 
& lesson using the flannelgram and to demonstrate the lesson with his 
own class. After some hesitation a senior tcariier who huj well hk^. 
but not knmvn for hit Imagioagon io leaching, was jokingly “tilkw 
into” volunleering. Over the next few weeks the coonlfaacor gave the 
teacher asststmee in pUnaiag the demonstration lesson a»d the had- 
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master encouraged the cxperimenL A day was appointed for Ac 
demonstration, teachers were invited to witness it; the demonstration 
uas successful, and the students were dismissed. In the discussion that 
followed the expert teacher made a few minor, suggestions. The 
demonstrating teacher was happy about his trial and enthusiastic about 
further use of the fiannelgram in teaching. 

Why did the first teacher react so strongly? Why did the coordinator 
change his procedure for the second approach? Was the second teacher 
really any more ready than the first before the demonstration by the 
expert teacher? 


IsanEtiT C 

Tv.0 or three officers in a Slate Department of Education recognized the 
need for cumulative record cards. Using models from abroad and more 
simple cards developed by a few private schools in the State, they 
worked up a new form they thought to be appropriate for all schools. It 
was discussed in several meetings attended by their co-workers; a few 
headmasters and teachers were asked to &ve Ibeir comments. Further 
revisions were made and the form was finalized. The card and a proposal 
for •introducing it on a state-wide basis was submitted to the State 
Oovemment which approved the plan. In due course it was printed in 
quantity and' distributed to schools with printed instructions on how 
to fill them out. 

Alter some time a check ivas made in ‘n number of schools. It was 
found that teachers were not filling out the cards properly. In many 
cases no entries were made at all. Where entries were made they were 
sketchy, poorly written and sometimes unintelligible. The teachers 
obviously did not know how to rate children’s personality and character 
nor did they know how to describe such traits in clear terms; In fact 
teachers for the most part were not interested in such characteristics of 
their students, except in the case of problem students or outstanding 
students. No one had shown any interest in this aspect of education 
before; they were accustomed to be concerned mainly about academic 
performance. 

As a result of these observed problems, the newly formed Guidance 
Tlureau took responsibility for organizing workshops throughout the 
State in which training was given to all headmasters on how to fill out 
the cumulative record cards. Some discussion was also held on the 
purpose of the cards and how to use them. Headmasters were instructed 
to train their teachers. • 

Over the next several years a number of informal checks were made 
to see how the schools were uwng the cards. It was found that some 
schools were doing a good job in filling them out and in some cases 
the cards were actually u.«d when students moved from school to 
school. In general, the picture was not very promising. Recently the first 
class of students wh<M complete secondary s^ool experience is recorded 
on the cards has finished school. A sample survey of these cards shows 
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lh« much . 

>htm 10 <loms o siiufanoiy „( a,i„j ptopeily, 

li the probfem hefc one of approach or of t?m(ng. or both? WIl 
thfi exigence vnfh cumuUj>\c freofd cards build readiness for (hctr 
u<e m the long run? AVhat »tepi might have been laken before the 
ayslcm was introduced? 


Introductory CottutBNTS 
ir/ty /s Readiness Impartanit 

Readiness is theoretically recognized as a prercquisiie for learning. 
It may be taken into account in deciding at what age children 
can learn lo read. It may be rccognticd In planning the sequence 
of topics in social studies and science, for instance. Some teachers 
talc steps to build interest and readiness before bundling on 
a new topic in the syllabus. In many school situations, however, 
readiness is ignored. It is possible to do so because Ibc classroom 
situaiioo is highly controlled and students are conditioned to 
follow along in covering the textbook. Apparent progress is 
obvious as (he topics are covered one by one and the actual 
test of learning, the external examination, is some time in the 
future. 

Learning is also involved in the introduclioa of innovations 
among adults. Likewise, readiness for learning is a critical factor. 
However, it cannot be so easily ignored ia the classroom since the 
results intended more directly depend on the sincere interest of 
teachers and headmasters. They ore expected to make an 
immediate application of what they Icam. The failure of so 
many efforts at school improvement demonstrates what happens 
when readiness is neglected. The teachers listen politely, return 
to' their classrooms and continue ihcir work as before; or (hey 
pretend to cooperate with the new programme but fail to imple- 
ment its spirit; or they distort the intended innovations in a way 
that their application disturbs their routine least. 

There are many reasons why many innovatioas have been 
less than successful, but failure to build readiness, or to discover 
and build on readiness, is a major reason. In fact, a basic and 
rather obvious truth about teaching seems to be neglected. The 
very nature of teaching is such that significant improvement u 
possible only when the teacher wants to improve. In the class- 
room the teacher is king. No auibori^ can control what he does 
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or does not do. No rule or udministrutive device ^ 
the method or character ol his teaching. What ^ 
he does it depends on his interests, his drives, his ’ ^ 
his concept of himself. He can be frightened, ‘f "'X 

educated, trained, or guided, but the end result ™. 

he really wants to do, on what he feels is im^rtant. Md how ne 
sees his role. Any change in what he docs or how he does i , y 
new methods or emphases, any greater depth of purpose 
classroom, any innovation that has essence and not jus ’ 
also depends on his enthusiasm, readiness, desire to do a 
job and confidence that he can do it. Moreover, these 
him must be strong enou^ to counter the forces of ’ 

lethargy, acceptance and comfort which often go with the 
path, and the forces of insecurity, fear of ridicule and irus 
tion which often accompany innovation and experimentation. 

In their hurry to bring about progress many Indian 
have gone ahead without adequate concern for motivation. y 
have assumed that, since they recognized the need for new ’ 
everyone else did: or they have felt that new programmes couia 
be imposed by authority and that it did not matter what was or 
was not important to the people at the lower levels. In t(» many 
cases the results have been predictably discouraging. In lac , 
pressure from above may have increased resistance to change, 
and sharpened the considerable skill of many people to 
“accommodate” the authorities through pretence and camouflage. 
This is a natural, human reaction under such circumstances. 

The three incidents described above illustrate some of tlw 
facets of the problem of motivation for change. They will be 
referred to below as we present and discuss a number ol 
generalizations about readiness. The intention here, as in other 
chapters, is not to prove that a particular factor is all-important 
or all-controlling in any one situation. We know this is never 
the case. Nor is it our purpose to indicate exactly what the 
approach of the agent of change should be in every situation. 
We know that human affairs arc far too complicated to make 
this possible. We do hope to build understanding of some of 
the factors that should be taken into account in planning and 
implementing programmes of change so that readiness is 
thoughtfully provided for in one way or in many. 
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and there are few means for recognizing individual differences. 

Perhaps the introduction of cumulative cards should have 
been approached differently; or not approached at all until a 
clear-cut feeling of need had been developed for the potential 
service they provide. Maybe the prior task was to work with 
teachers on the purposes of their teaching, to encourage inspectors, 
headmasters and parents to expect from teachers some attention 
to social habits, attitudes and personality traits among students. 
Maybe the university should have been encouraged early to 
lake such factors into account m selecting students for admission. 
It is recognized that all of these factors will be slow to chanp, 
and difficult to change, because they are so interlinked with 
cultural attitudes and values. Nevertheless, in lime, they will 
change, if the long range goals of the leaders of and dreamers 
about Indian development arc consistent in their efforts. Some- 
thing like a cumulative record card will be needed in time; or 
maybe some quite different device will serve the purpose better, 
a device that grows out of the Indian school situation rather 
than out of experience in other countries. Whatever shape it 
takes, such a service will more likely be meaningfully used when 
the need (or it has developed in the minds of the people expected 
to use it. 

It is easy to be discouraged with an approach based on the 
teachers’ own desires to improve. “Teachers have no academic 
problems they want to discuss,” is often said. “They are anxious 
to talk about the examination system, or low salaries, or lack of 
books, or the harsh inspector, or the students’ apathy; but they 
seldom talk about their own weaknesses and need for help.” 
This is true, and it is to be expected. We are deah'ng with a 
human and a cultural problem. It is human to show a good 
face, to blame the situation on other people or impersonal factors. 
It is a culturally encouraged reaction also. The inspection system 
encourages teachers to cover up their problems. A teacher is 
rewarded for presenting a wcU-ordered picture of his abilities. 
He is too seldom praised for admitting he has a problem and 
seeking help on it. He is not drawn out by the inspector, the 
headm^ter, or very often by his colleagues in soul-searching 
discussion of professional needs. More generally, it is rare for 
a person to take his job seriously enough to worry deeply about 
how to improve his performance. Family questions are more 
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important: social relationships take a lot of attention; recognition 
Md achieving a respected status are important and are only 
indirectly a matter of quality of work. 

In spile of these diversions, teachers do have problems and 
they are willing io talk about them if they are approached 
seriously and s)inpajhcticalJy. Perhaps the most important talent 
the agent of change can develop in himself is the ability to draw 
out teachers and other educational workers, to find out what is 
really bothering them. He must develop the ability to "put him- 
self into the other person's shoes”, to sec things from the other 
person's point of view so as to communicate real understanding 
and concern, and thereby to release inhibitions against talking 
about persona! and professional weaknesses. In individual con- 
tacts and in group meetings he must cultivate the habit of asking 
probing but sympathetic questions, ol pursuing a matter to its 
roots. Of course human relations arc paramount, and it may 
take time to establish the kind of relationships required for 
such frank, penetrating discussion. The agent of change who is 
an administrator may have the greatest difficulty io cutting 
through the barrier that normally exists between persons of 
diircrcat levels In the hierarchy. He is in a position, however, to 
provide immediate response to a problem. If he provides real and 
immediate help xailicr llian censure be will have gone a long way 
towards encouraging subordinates to talk about their problems. 

Once a person admits he is sincerely dissatisfied, it is often 
necessary lo give him help in clarifying and focusing his pro- 
blem; general dissatisfaction is not a very sound basis for 
planning remedies. 5uch help can be gii-cn through individual 
discussion and guidance or it may be provided through a group 
meeting with other people wrestling with similar dissatisfactions. 

In one workshop n headmaster expressed considerable general 
dissatisfaction with bis staff and students. After he had talked 
at some length on the subject in a general session, one of the 
workshop leaders took him aside sad drew him our. In the course 
of discussion it became clear that what the headmaster w’as 
really concerned most about was Jack of 'cooperation from his 
teachers, Tlirough further discussion be admitted that the 
problem might be his own Jade of ability to deal with certain 
teachers. Tills appeared to be a revelation to the headmaster 
who. for the first time, could see that ibe problem was specific. 
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that it was his personally and not the teachers’ and students’ 
generally. He was then ready to discuss alternative ways o 
improving his relations with the “problem” teachers and im- 
proving his communications with them. 

Introductory Experience, Observation, Exposure 
Although readiness is necessary for significant learning or 
innovation, it is not always desirable or necessary to wait for i 
to develop. The agent of change can use a variety of methods to 
motivate, to stimulate readiness. In fact, he may make use o 
the tendency of people to “go along with their friends 
follow the lead of respected leaders, even though he knows tMt 
their motivation is not based on a sincere feeling of need, nc 
does this knowing that: (2) Introductory experience with new 
practices, observation of demonstration, and exposure to innova- 
tions used by others, under favourable circumstances, can be the 
most effective ways of providing initial motivation. In Incident 
B above, the second teacher introduced to the fiannel^na had 
the kind of experience that was likely to make a positive and 
lasting impression on him. He agreed hesitantly, under the friendly 
encouragement of his co*wofkefs, to work up a trial demonstra* 
tion. He was given private assistance in preparing his demonstra- 
tion, and he was encouraged to do the demonstration with his 
own students with whom he had rapport. Such experience is 
effective in part because it makes possible greater understanding 
of the nature and purpose of the innovation. The experimenter 
comes to see how the innovation relates to his innate desire to 
do a better job. This may be true if the experience is a satisfying 
one; if it is not he may reject the innovation. This is the risk 
that must be taken with any new idea; for the worth of the new 
method roust be proven to the person who is expected to accept 
it if lasting change is to take place. 

Demonstrations have proved to be effective motivators in many 
areas of development in India and in other countries. Perhaps 
the most successful use of demonstrations occurred in the United 
Slates in the agricultural extension programme. Tlic County 
Agricultural Agent found that farmers were more receptive if 
the Agcm demonstrated the new tool or the new way of cultivating 
the land. They were also impressed if the new seed or commercial 
fertilizer was used on a plot of land and they could see the 
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results. Sin^r methods have been used succcssfuUy in improving 
indian agnculture. Demonsttation lessons have been found to 
an cffccdvc method by school inspectors. Such lessons must 
b? csre/ul/j- planned to show a specific technique, and probing 
questioning from teachers must be allowed, yes, encouraged. 
Still better, teachers may be encouraged to try the technique 
themselves. Of course the demonstration should always be pre- 
cceded by information and discussion of the innovation to be 
demonstrated sc that the teachers arc prepared to view the lesson 
undcrstandingly and critically. 

In fact, exposure to desirable practices as a basis for discus- 
sion is all too lacking in the background of Indian teachers. 
They (end to teach as they were taught in primary school, in 
secondary school, in callege, in their postgraduate studies and/or 
in their training. For the most part they have endured unending 
lectures. They have not had the oppertunsty to experience or to 
observe good teaching, creadve teaching, teaching of depth. 
Theories of education are familiar to them: examples are not 
Therefore, the most needed elements In In-service training should 
be observation of, exposure to and actual experience nith 
improved ways of worWng and teaching. The planners of iffl* 
provement ' programmes should use every available resource to 
provide these elemeals. Some can he provided through demonstra- 
tions, through visits to schools or colleges where improved and 
different practices are in use. and Uirough films and other audio- 
visual devices. Others can be provided in the change programme 
itself. In workshops and seminars, group procedures can be used, 
evaluated, and improved, and their use in teaching can be 
discussed. Participants can be given experience in ieading 
discussion. In recording progress, in observing and es-aluating 
group processes, o'n rolc-playiog. in asking searching questions, 
and in reporting their own experience relevant to the discussion. 
Work in small groups can be organised to go deeply into selected 
problems. Participants can plan and demonstrate a part of what 
they intend doing in their teaching as a result of the workshop. 

An opportunity can be given to the participants for creaUve work 
within the overall framework provided by the director of ihs 
meeting Facilities and lime can be provided for deep library 
research on a problem, provided the necessary boots are available, 
and provided the participant has a problem lie wants to punue. 
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These and many other techniques can be used “ 

Uon and learning beyond Ote verbal to ‘ho “bservaUo^ und 
experiential levels. Unless this is done. htUe 
experiment or innovate on return to the classroom o 
office will result. Unless this is done the participant will go 
away with no greater motivation than usually results 1 
moralizing lecture. 


Understanding /nnovatio/tr 

Brin^g observation and experience into change ptogra 
will help the clients leam how to use new practices. It vrni ne p 
them get over the initial hesitation most people have m SMcn 
situations. It will also contribute a rational and cognitiv^ernen 
to readiness without which the innovation may be superficially 
used or discontinued after a time. In other words: (3) Acceptc^ 
and continued, appropriate ttse oj a new idea or a new tec 
depends on understanding the purpose, the significance and 
expected efiects of the innovation. This understanding may no 
be complete or profound in the early stages but Ae nounshing 
of its growth is essentiaL This is particularly true In educatio 
work. In purely administrative or repetitive work an improv 
practice can be successfully introduced without full understanding 
by the worker. He uses it according to a prescribed set of instruc- 
tions and all is well. This is not true in teaching. There arc few 
acts in teaching which can be mechanically performed wth 
success. The use of audio-visual aids is an example. Too often 
teachers use them for general or vague purposes. The student 
like the diversion of a film and tbs teacher is free from responsi- 
bility for a period. Or the students like the activity of making 
charts. But the actual contribution to teaching is missing because 
the teacher has not thought through why audio-visual aids should 
be used, exactly what a particular film or graph is intended to 
teach, or what the students* reactions or questions will be. To 
lake another example, science clubs have ^en started in many 
schools on the initiative of extension coordinators. They were 
enthusiastically taken up by many teachers because they were 
obviously an attractive idea. In few cases was there a prior, clear- 
cut. felt need for a science club. In some cases, through the 
diligent efforts of the coordinator or the science methods master 
of the training college, or the headmaster, the purposes of science 
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elute were fully developed in ihe minds of {cachers over a 
period of Ume. In such cases these clubs are making a significant 
contribution to improved science kaming. In other cases they 
have died; or they have become routine and stereotyped, wth 
little meaning to students and teachers alike. 

Ratlicr than promote sdcnce clubs, prescribed e.tperimeata! 
projects, or the use of films per se. the agent of change might 
better spend his time discovering teachers' interests, their con- 
scious problems and their desire to work for die solution of 
problems. He might better search out these evidences of beginning 
readiness, sort them out in terms of their potential, organize them 
into categories of clarify and maturity, and plan his work 
accordingly. He can enlist the aid of other leaders such as 
inspectors and headmasters. He could decide to work with some 
teachers individually. Others might be brought together into 
common-interest groups and given help in planning their own 
tentative projects or experiments. A workshop for this purpose 
can serve as the first step in developing the kind of understanding 
and rationale necessary for the intelligent use of a new idea. No, 
it is cot the first step; the first step takes place within the 
teachers—it Is (he germination of an interest, a felt need, a 
concern. 

It 1$ also desirable for the clients of an improvement programme 
to understand the overall implications of a particular iunovation. 
The inspector who is encouraged to rely less on authority and 
more on persuasion must know that it will be normal for some 
teachers to take advantage of this new approach. He must 
understand that hts changed behaviour assumes greater self- 
reliance on the part of some teachers, and he should help them 
to grow along these lines. More important, he should help the 
headmaster to understand the implications of the new emphasis 
in inspection: the headmaster is in closer contact with teachers 
and can provide day to day support to teachers affected by the 
innovation. To take another example, schools which take up 
internal assessment programmes need fo understand that more 
is involved than (he making, giving and scoring of tests in the 
school. . The headmaster takes on new responsibilities for 
administering internal assessment— making sure the system is 
carefully organized, helping teadiers Icam how to make good 
tests, keeping the results confidential where the interest of 
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sludsnis requires ihis. explaining results to parents, and maii> 
other new duties. The teachers must realize that intc^l assess- 
ment changes their relationship with students, and lhe> s ou 
be given some understanding of what this may mean m y tc* 
day teaching. The teachers in Incident C might have deve o^ 
greater interest in filling out the cumulative record cards if they 
had come to see the cumulative rcojrd cards in the context ot a 
broader set of teaching goals. 

In fact, we are sajing that social change, of which change m 
education is a part, cannot be broken into isolated parts, we 
dealt with one at a lime. Practically any innovation in teaching 
method, content or purpose has ramifications way beyond * 
The agent of change should understand this generally; he shou 
help his clients also to appreciate this fact. This does not mean 
that each group of teachers must first be given a course in the 
theory of social change; it docs mean that they should be helped 
to develop a beginning understanding of the significance nod 
expected effects of the new idea or practice, and that they^ should 
be helped to grow in this understanding as experience with new 
ways matures. Timing is an important factor in this ^ocess. 
Some teachers may be frightened by the larger implications of 
an innovation. For them, discussion of implications may be 
staged. For other teachers, appreciation of the larger signification 
may increase their interest and motivate them to a more intelligent 
and sensitive readiness. Sensitivity to such differences is impor- 
tant in planning and promoting change. 

Moreover, the individual innovator should see his individual 
role as pan of the larger programme for improvement. In mucli 
of the work for examination reform in India this factor has been 
kept in mind. Whether the specific concern of examination reform 
work at a particular time was objective tests, inlemal assess- 
ment. improved essay questions, marking and scoring objective- 
based questions, or administration of examinations, the overall 
examination reform programme as a v/hole has been discussed. 
Persons working on objective-based tests need to understand the 
implications for teaching in the classroom- Persons receiving 
training as paper setters should see the importance of doing this 
job well as part of the total programme. Those schools experi- 
menting with internal assessment need to understand the implica- 
tions of their experiment as a potential part of a revised examina- 
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lion siTOra, TM, undmandins of Ite vholt cb.nse prosrairwic 
lKlps_ 10 roakt mtaningtol ibe individual inoovalions and 
txperimtnl!, and htlps lo build informtd molivalion for change. 

FaUh ill Individual and Group Effort 


iMinCNT D 

tic nw headmaster of » xchoot found morale to be very low arawie 
^ jfsff. They cpmpUined about the atodents, the parents and each other. 
They said that ituJenlt came late and left early, (hat parents would not 
^operate in haniSUng discipline rroMons. that the studeoU xsere not 
ftitcrcsied in studying, that some teachers slept during school hours and 
spent their evenings and Sundays giving private tuitions, that they wanted 
to ^ansfer to other schools, and that nothing could be done to improve 
the school. They «ere bitter and pessimistic about esvfythiflg. Some 
teachers were not a* negative as othen but even the more optimistic 
Ones were critical of the morale of the raajonty. There was obviously 
no diprft de corps and no cooperation among teachers. The teachers 
(hemselvts came late and they seldom stayed arotmd after school to 
talk about school proWems. They just didn't are. Of course each 
Warned the olheri for the stale of things, and the former headmaster 
came in for a good share of criticism. 

The new headmaster made a number of tuggesu’ona to individuals 
hut in ea^ ease (he teadier found many reasons why the suggestions 
could not be carried out, or he said little and did nothing to implement 
(he suggestions or he protested that he alone was already doing what 
the headmaster suggested. The headmaster derided (hat something must 
be done to lift morale, (o build pride iti the teachers aod faith that 
' semtething could be done to improve the situation. Being new. he felt 
he could probably gel teachers' cooperation on a group project. He called 
a staff meeting and ashed for their cooperation in an experiment. He 
had asked his clerk to analyse the atteadooce records of (he first few 
weeks of school which showed a high rate of urdljiess and absenteeism 
among the students. This was not news to the teachers but they had not 
seen any data on the subject before. He asked for suigeaiions on how 
late-coming could be reduced; he got no response. He asked if they 
knew why students came late. A number of general reasons were given 
such as "They are not Interested In school”, but no specific reasons were 
offered. He then went on to say that (he data showed that some students 
were regularly late. He named some of them. Still no explanations were 
given. He then outlined a suggested plan made up of thwe parts: (1) he 
wanted three teachers to volunteer to Investigate why several srudenw 
were consistently urdy; (2) he suggested that teteheo be posted at the 
several gates to the school each nionrins as a symbol of school interest 
in students prompt erriv’al; and 13) he asked that each teacher plan 
to start his first period class on time, r^rdless of how many studeois 
were tardy, and that the first part of the period be taken up with some 
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special activity relevant to the class but of special interest to the 
He asked for questions or suggestions. A few were given and be ampuricd 
the plan accordingly. Two teachers said they could not come early 
day; a compromise was worked out in which they alternated with other 
teachers. The staff expressed little enthusiasm about the plan sa^ng 
they were sure it would make no difference; they agreed to give it a 
try, however, partly to humor the new headmaster. 

The plan was tried for a week. At the end of the week a mcedng 
called and the headmaster asked for suggestions on changing Ih* 
procedures before going on to the second and last week of the expen* 
menL A few teachers said they thought it was making a difference; othere 
disagreed. The headmaster gave no data. At the end of the s«ond we« 
another staff meeting was called. The three teachers who had investigated 
the causes of consistent tardiness gave their report. They found that 
in about one-third of the cases the students had a real reason rooted m 
the home. Some of the home utuations could be corrected if the parents 
tried; others could not be corrected without major assistance to the 
home. Discussion on the report was somewhat lively. Teachers shosved a 
beginning interest in talking about the problem seriously; they exchanged 
ideas, they supported each other. Eventually one teacher asked the 
headmaster what change in tardiness had taken place during the two- 
week experiment. This time the headmaster had his information ready. U 
was not conclusive but it was encouraging. Tardiness had definitely gone 
down but it had not disappeared, lo addition, absenteeism bad also gone 
down significantly. One teacher said that be thought students' attitudes 
in class had changed for the better, he didn't know why. Some supported 
this report, others disagreed. Others said that interest had not impro%T5d 
but that discipline had improved. The headmaster complimented the 
teachers generally on their efforts to make the beginning of the first 
period unusually stimulaliog for students and suggested that thew 
efforts might be discussed another time. Many teachers participated in 
the discussion, but quite a number did noL 
After a lime the headmaster turned the discussion to other related 
problems in the school and asked for ideas. One teacher suggested that 
there should be meetings with the parents to discuss problems of regularity 
of attendance, and homework. Others protested that there was no time 
for such meetings since many of the teachers were very busy after 
school hours. The headmaster volunteered to try lo get permission from 
the education officers to send the students home at the middle of the 
day once or twice a month lo make time for disc^sions with parents. 
The teachers applauded this idea. The disoission went on and other 
ideas were mentioned. The headmaster had reason to feel encouraged, 
to feci that staff morale was improving, that cynicism among many would 
disappear If progress could be made on other problems, that cooperation 
for school improvement was possible and that his staff would be willing 
to try other innovations. 


Early in this chapter we said that dissatisfaction was a necessary 
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condition for readiness. There is another side to the question: (4) 
Dissotfsfncthn h o ma}or factor of readiness: however, extreme 
condii'ons of hw morale, job-dissatlsfacllon and Mpless- 
ness are likely lo dhcouraye readiness to experimenl or 
to work for improvemeni. The inddeot cited above may be an 
unusial situation, and then again it may not be. Certainly 
cjTttcsm is common among teachers of some kinds of schools, 
more so in some areas than others. There is also a large measure 
of irdilTerencc among school personnel and a feeling that better 
confifions are not worth the effort required. On the other hand, 
in hose schools which have high standards, in which experi- 
mertation is a regular feature, and in which the school personality 
rellcis the general acceptance of practices not found in the 
routne school, morale and job-satisfaction are high. It may be 
diffiult to say clearly which comes first, readiness to change or 
higl spirit and a positive outlook, but the two arc certainly inter- 
rclajd. 

Mny factors contribute to job-satisfaction. If asked about it, 
teacers. headmasters and inspectors would probably cite mone- 
tary factors ffrst. For the most part, school administrators and 
ogers of change cun do little to improve salaries, although they 
sho/d exercise appropriate influence in this direction when it 
is wrranted. There ore other factors affecting morale which they 
canlo something about. Obviously the headmaster in Incident D 
hadiome ideas about it. He apparently felt that if teachers could 
sccome results from their effort, even on a small problem, it 
wotd help to build morale. He also seemed lo have some faith 
in pup effort and the need for dsprit de corps which can come 
frora satisfying group experience. Research in industry in India 
andathcr countries has shown that Initiation and acceptance of 
innralions is very much influenced by satisfaction with working 
coretions. More needs lo be known about how these factors work 
in iuation, but the experience of workers in many fields has 
indated that this headmaster is on the right track. In addition, 
his initiative, his effective administration, bis w'llingncss lo 
lisu to the suggestions of Ws teachers, should all contribute 
to ifealing the negative, hopeless attitude of his staff. 

■Invi'emenl in Planning ^ 

Thi leads us to another, related generalization which supports 
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to be started by the headmasleis jaiher than by him, he held back frocn 
Wkjog compete fnittativc. Then be became ill. His doctor told him 
be would have to stay in the hospital for a week and then he should 
rest for another month. In addition to being ill he was upset because he 
lell Ihis meant the end of tte forum idea. The iniugufation was only 
ten days away and little had been done to prepare for it 
The coordinator need not have worried. He had built a better beginning 
than he thought. The progressive headmaster, hearing that the coordinator 
was ill, and. by this time having identihed himself very closely wiUi the 
plans for a forum, stepped forward and took disrge. He asked several 
members of bts staff to help, be met with the constitution committee and 
all other arrangements were taken eare of on his laitialive. The coordina- 
tor could not attend the first meeting, but he (earned later from several 
people that the forum was off fo a good start, attendance at the first 
meeting was large, a good slate of ofllcers were elected and further 
prograrnnies were planned for the near future. 

The central point in this incideoi has been very often overlooked 
In launching new programmes at the centre level, at the State 
level, and even in the work of extension workers at the local 
level. The cultural values so thoroughly ingrained regarding 
hierarchy tend to work against involving ^encs in (he planning. 
The great desire on tite part of national leaders to “get the /oh 
• done" rnoUvaics them to go ahead and formulate the programme 
and to launcli it, and the hesitation of persons at the lower levels 
to speak up and demand their right to help plan also discourages 
the adoption of routine procedures for meaningful involvement 
in planning. The coordinator in the Incident described above 
was Very anxious to start a headmasters forum. He was con- 
vinced there was a need for it and that it would serve a good 
purpose. But he refused to follow the path of so many planners 
and administrators who are convinced they know the solution of 
a problemi he refused to impose his idea even though he knew 
from earlier experience that he would probably be successful in 
doing so. in form at least. He knew that without leadership 
coming from the group itself, especially from the key members 
of the group, the forum ivould become Just another of the many 
“paper” organizations which has no real life in it. 

As already stated, one of the problems in a traditionally 
hierarchical society is to motivate leaders at the lower levels to 
defend their right to be involved in making those decisions which 
directly affecr their work. In a recent meeting of extension workers 
there was discussion of how fogetaereafermeasurc of cooperation 
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and leadership from State organizations without losing the 
autonomy that is so necessary for extension work. It was sugges- 
ted that the State authorities should be encouraged to suggest 
programme items for consideration by the extension worker in 
developing his annual plan of work. He would be free to accept 
or reject the State suggestions in terms of the many local con- 
siderations of readiness, resources and continuity so important 
to a good programme. The extension workers were bothered by 
this idea, however. They felt that their programme planning 
would be compromised by suggestions from State authorities. 
They said that any suggestion from the State would have to be 
treated as an order and they would have no choice in accepting 
or rejecting it. Furthermore, some of the extension workers 
expressed real concern as to what would happen to them if they 
questioned in any way the wishes of higher authority. This 
situation seems to the authors to represent one of the greatest 
handicaps to effective change programmes, whether they be in 
education, agriculture or any other area of development- 
Obviously the initiative to modify this rests with the higher 
authorities; further discussion of the problem will be taken up 
in Chapter 5. 

Practicality and Practicability of the Innovation 
Another factor conditioning readiness has to do with the client’s 
judgment as to whether or not the idea can be put to real use. 
To put it more generally: (6) Readiness to -adopt a new 
practice depends on the client’s perception of the harmony 
among the innovation, the setting in which it is to be used, and 
his own skills and abilities. A number of related factors arc 
involved here. One question has to do with how practical the 
innovation is in the Indian school setting. It doesn’t make much 
sense, for instance, to talk about individualizing instruction in 
classes of fifty or sixty students. Nor will many teachers accept 
the suggestion that students should do library research in 
schools where there is a meagre library. Many such impractical 
ideas are suggested out of experience of schools in the more 
advanced nations where the situation is very different. 

Another question has to do with the knowledge and skills 
required to use the new practice. In Incident A, science teacher 
Y was obviously more iwone to make use of the training in 
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making science apparatus because he atready had some skill 
Jeamed from his father. To cite another example, teachers who 
nav’c some natural and/ot learned ability to work informally 
with^ groups arc more likely lo favour democratic decision' 
making^ in nwnaging student aciiviites. Trobably a major reason 
for hcsiiancc on the part of admimstraiors to abandon autocratic 
methods of running institutions is their lack of skill in handling 
group discussion. Certainly teachers of general sciertce and social 
studies in schools, and genera) education at the college level, 
have feared these major innovations because they knew they did 
not have the knowledge and skill required to work them. 

It should be noted here that it is not just a question of whether 
or not the suggestion is practical or practicable, it is a question 
of what liie poienUa! users perceive the situation to be. Often 
demonstration by the agent of change or an educational worker 
will help to break down unwarranted hesitancc. If clients are given 
a chance personally to try using the innovation, fear of inadequacy 
can be reduced. One of the reasons why the hrst teacher in 
Incident f7 reacted emotionally against the Oannelgram may have 
been hesitance to show- his lack of tlte required manual skills. 
Or (0 pul it another way. one of (he reasons he had come to 
rely so heavily on lecturing as a method of teaching may have 
been the fact that he had a high level of verbal skill and a low 
level of manual prohcicncy. 

/moyai/o/f and “Self>image‘’ 

However, Booibcr factor is probably more responsible for the 
teacJjcr's strong nc^livc reaction to the flaimclgram demonstra' 
lion. It is this; (7) Readiness to accept chanse is condiihned by 
the indivlduafs perception of tfie rclations/tip bern’cett the innova- 
tion and his “seJf-wwpc''. the psychological bases of his persona- 
lity, his social relations, and his personal goats. If the innovation 
seem to be in harmony -Mth the things most important to t^ 
client, be is more apt to accept ft. If it seems to threaten his 
psychological security he may reject it. If the new practice 
undermines the person’s view of himself and his view of what 
other people respect him lor, bis readiness lo accept it will be 
lacking. The teacher referred to above was probably upset 
because a demonstration was given before his students which 
obviously put him in a bad li^ He saw his reputation for 
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lecturing being undermined. He could only fear the introduction 
of such techniques with which he was not familiar and with 
which he felt no affinity. 

Incident F presents another example. 

INODENT F 

A member of one of the State education agencies remembers that when 
she was an adolescent girl her mother frequently beat her. Being a sensi- 
tive child she very much resented being beaten, although she continued 
to love her mother who was obviously motivated by a fear that the 
daughter would “go wrong". This strong feeling of resentment stayed 
with the girl through college. In her post-graduate training she was 
introduced to educational psychology and had a teacher who laid much 
stress on the need to treat adolescents with love and understanding. This 
idea appealed to her very raudi and she vowed that when she became a 
teacher she would treat her students quite differently from the way her 
mother had treated her; in fact, differently from the way most teachers 
treat their students. This goal became something of an obsession 
in her first teaching job she experimented with a number of techniques 
for maintaining discipline without the threat of physical punishment. 
She was successful In these endeavours and attracted the attention of 
other teachers and of administrators. Later, when she became a head- 
mistress and then an inspectress, she continued to emphasize the 
importance of teacher-student relationships based on' undersunding. 
friendship and respect. She became knovm for this personal quality- 

Every person is more interested in some things than others, and 
is more susceptible to suggestions on one problem than on others. 
Very often these strong inclinations grow out of experiences 
during youth. As in the case cited above, these experiences leave 
a permanent impression on the personality, an impression that 
strongly conditions how the person reacts to situalioos. how 
he views life, what motivates him. The agent of change may 
not be able to get to know all the people with whom he works 
well enough to be able to cater to their strong likes and dislikes. 
He (^, however, search for evidence of strong feelings wherever 
possible, and he can lake these into account in suggesting and 
planning ways of improving the work of the individuals con- 
cemed. It is particularly helpful if he can draw out the key 
leaders, the authorities and others in positions of leadership, 
to find out how each perceives his role as a leader, the major 
drives m his personality, the aims he holds most strongly for 
himself, and how these forces influence his relations with others 
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in his worfc. The promoiioo of effort hr improvement and 
pfosress is. afier all, mostly a matter of human relations. Good 
hu/nan relations depends on coming to Imow people well, to 
understand what makes them bchate as they do, and to sympa* 
ihizc with their ambitions and drives. Obviously, the State 
department worker cited in Incident f is more amenable to 
suggestions for change which relate to her strong antipathy to 
physical punishment of students. She will probably take leader- 
ship for projects whicit fit in with this strongly held value. Her 
response, in general, will be influenced by this and other strong 
elements in her personality. Such fartors arc of major importance 
, in stimulating innovation and cJtperimeniaiion. 

C/iongf and Material Reward 

(8) Readiness la change is related to the thretu posed by inrma' 
lions to material and social benefits, and the assurance given cl 
similar or subsu'tudns benefits from new practices. 

The external examination system is probably more discussed 
and criticized than any other aspect of Indian education. Repeated 
committees and commissloos have called for reform over the post 
hundred years. Central and State organizations have been working 
for many years on major revision of the system. At annual 
conferences year after year officials of the State Boards of 
Secondary Education meet and endorse the recommendations 
made for change. In spite of aJJ this, acceptance of basic change 
has been slow; aUhougb the situation has begun to look more 
promising in recent years. Probably one of the rea.fons change 
has been so small is that so many people have a vested interest 
in the system as it now operates. For the most part these vested 
interests are not tied to corruption, they are just a normal part 
of examination procedures as they have evolved. Hundreds and 
hundreds of educators expect extra remuneration for setting 
question papers, administering tests, marking papers, compiling 
results, and many other related jobs. Others make money by 
publishing “bazaar notes” and guides to examinations. Especially 
in the period before cxaraioations in the spring many teachers 
make extra money from tutoring students. It seems strange to 
foreigners that Indian schools ‘and colleges clo-se so that students 
can prepare for the examinations. 

There are other kinds of vested interests. A first-class pass js 
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an automatic ticket to opportunity — to a job, to higher education 
or to study abroad. Not everyone can acquire this ticket but 
everyone wants the opportunity to tr>'. TTie reputation of a 
teacher is based largely on the passes achieved by his students. 
There are few other criteria for success than examination results, 
for students, for teachers or for institutions. Most people don t 
think about education or learning, they think about passing the 
examination. In fact, educators use the terra “results” to mean 
examination results as if there were no other kinds of results 
from teaching, no other objectives of education. 

In fact, the examination system is deeply, inexorably, 
unashamedly and unshakably ingrained into the culture of the 
country, not only the educational culture but the culture as a 
whole. It cannot be eliminated, it cannot be ignored; it can only 
be improved, gradually. Bui change has been disappointingly 
slow and one of the several reasons is the large number of 
elements in society who now benefit, materially and socially, from 
the status quo. It works, it serves Its purposes, both the direct 
and the indirect purposes. There is fear that if it is altered sub* 
stantially it will not continue to serve those purposes equally well. 

One interesting and promising innovation has been tried 
recently. To get away from the poorly constructed papers often 
set by teachers untrained in examination construction, the task 
of setting the actual papers has been assigned in at least one 
State to measurement specialists in the State Examination 
Research Bureau. Persons who previously would have been paid 
to set the paper are now asked to submit lest items rather than 
to make out the whole paper, and they arc paid for the test 
items they submit. This innovation is promising of acceptance 
because it provides substitute material beneGt to replace the 
remuneration normally provided. Possibly other schemes can be 
worked out to reduce the threats to vested interests posed by 
many of the proposals agreed to theoretically, but not introduced 
to date. 

There are many other reasons for resistance to change in the 
examination system. Our purpose here is not to discuss them 
^1, but to illustrate the importance of economic and presrige 
factors in resistance to or cooperation with change proposals. 
There are other illustrations that could be cited. Private tuitions, 
which are to some extent a concomitant of the examination 
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system, interfere with efforts for school improveraent. They blur 
the focus on what happens in the classroom: many teachers of 
abiltty do a mediocre job in the classroom and concentrate on 
private tuitions which arc taken outside the school schedule. 
Teachers resist meetings, seminars or any work outside school 
hours which interferes with Ihetr private tuitions. As a result, 
school improvement activities arc not taken seriously and teachers 
do not cooperate fully. Some adjustment must be found which 
does not threaten this source of income on which many teachers 
have come to rely. May be a scheme could be worked out 
wherein private tuitions are brou^t within the supervision of 
the school and teachers* work adjusted accordingly. Maybe 
teachers should be paid for the amount of lime they spend in 
attending to school improvement activities outside the regular 
school schedule. Other methods may he tried; the point here 
is that if criticism of private tuitions is sincere, then the economic 
problem for teachers must be taken into account in finding a 
solution. But. of course, the criticisms may not be sincere and a 
prior step may be required, that of introducing into the culture 
greater understanding and appreciation of educational goals that 
cannot be achieved through "ctamming** during the weeks prior 
(0 the examination. 

■ The greatest recognition now goes to the teacher whose students 
do well on the external examinalions. JPar too iilllc recognition 
or credit goes to the teacher who is experiment minded, who 
cooperates fully with improvement projects, who is inventive, 
creative and consistent in his work in the school. Educational 
leaders can do something to broaden the criteria by which a 
teacher’s qualities are judged, recognized and rewarded. Economic 
factors arc there and they cannot be ignored; sclll, other kinds 
of reward are important and can to some degree take the place 
of monetary rewards. Just the simple matter of expwliag higher 
standards and providing the kind of close, sympathetic and help- 
ful supervision necessary to produce them would go a long way. 

Another kind of vested inicrest is recognized by some States 
in promoting compulsory school attendance. In many rural 
communities parents are hesitant to send their children to sciool 
because Uiey need them at home to work. They arc an economic 
asset which cannot easily be done without. Some States have 
worked out a compromise. The school day is shortened and 
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scheduled so as to be most convenient for rural work. At ccrtam 
limes the school is closed so that children can help with I c 
harvest. Other adjustments are made to suit the nce^ of t c 
agricultural economy and the 'parents send their children to 
school. Flexibility of this kind in administering the school 
system may go a long way in finding answers to the many 
problems blocking desired change. 

Summary 

So far in this chapter we have presented, discussed and illustrated 
a number of generalixations to point up the importance of 
readiness in planning and implementing efforts to improve 
education. We have not attempted to be exhaustive. Many of the 
ideas discussed in later chapters also have meaning for readiness, 
including generalizations about the role of cultural traditions 
and values, and those dealing with the dynamics of change.^ The 
kind of leadership and support given to the innovator is of 
particular importance in building motivations for change. 

Also, we have not attempted to ^ve specific and infallible 
instructions on what the agent of change should do; we have 
provided no formul®. In the following section, however, we 
shall attempt to set forth some rccommcadalions, some specific 
and many general, which should help the planner and agent of 
change in implementing the ideas discussed above. 

Implications 

It is interesting to contrast the approach used over a decade ago 
to introduce integrated social studies into secondary schools 
and the approach now being used to introduce general education 
into colleges and universities. When the higher secondary school 
syllabus was proposed by the All-India Council for Secondary 
Education in 1954, many States adopted it straight away even 
though this was not the intent of the Council. Among other 
things, this syllabus proposed a considerably altered approach 
and content in social studies, an approach borrowed from the 
experience of other countries and supported by Mahatma 
Gandhi’s ideas on education. However, little was done to give 
the preparation required to the teachers who were to leach it. 
They did not understand the reason for the change; in many cases 
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th:y dUl not have th= Inoftlcdge or (he slids lo impiemeni it 
jnc %iiy j( \\as inienUcd: anti ja tnmi msm they teU no need 
lor (he new approach. In <«hcf words, they wxrc ia no way 
izaiSy lor this mno^-ailon. Not only were the teachers not ready: 
lor the moM pan cducaiional administrators and supervisors 
were not prepared, and parents we« confused and afraid the 
new course «ould not satisfy university rcquircjnwsts. Even the 
training colleges did not tecognire the change-over, and today 
in some States where integrated social studies has been accepted 
oflidally the training coUeges continue to teach methods which 
do not recognirc the peculiar needs of social studies teachers. 
CK’er the jears many workshops and seminars have been held 
on the teaching of social studies but they have been inadequate 
in kind and quantity to give teachers understanding and to 
develop motivation for the task. As a result, integrated social 
studies have been judged a failure. Actually, they have not failed: 
they have not really been tried under conditions that would make 
success possible. 


The approach of the Univealty Oranw Commission to genera! 
education, which Is comparable in many ways to integrated 
social studies, has been difTcrent. Much ius been done to 
investigate, to study, to propose, to discuss, and to try out the 
programme. Many individuals and teams have travelled between 
India and the United States where there has been considerable 
expcficnca with genera! education. The movement has not been 
universal!! accepted; but it has not died cither. Some colleges 
an: going oliead with it on their own terms and the UGC con- 
tinues lo give support to experimentation, but they are not 
forcing it. They ore not suggesting that universities require their 
staff to Introduce this curriculum innovation. Tliey, and thinking 
university onicials, recognize that general education represents a 
profound change in the way the social sciences and the sciences 
are to be taught. It is not just o rc-arrongement of subject matter. 

It rcqmr« a paaclrating sra.p of tte titopte which Jew 
teachers have. It requires a eoncept of tnowledge, a depth ot 
inquiry and an approach lo analysis of tnfnnnaunn, a set of 
purpoTes of leaminj, n psycholopy of learn, np. and ah approa^ 
to leaching methods, all ot which ate alien lo the baclpound, 
values, trafning. instinct and habits of most college and umveroty 
teachers It is a radical innovation leqoinng changes that 
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lew would be able lo digest successfully in a short ^riod of 
time. To force it would be to corrupt it. to twist its “ 

frustrate its purposes, to kill it. Therefore, wisely, the UGC is 
following a pragmatic approach, letting each university wor 
out its own plan, subject only to the advice of those who have 
thought most about general education. Support is given to any 
variation which represents careful thinking and a serious attempt 
to experiment. 

To cite another illustration, the current programme of summer 
institutes for secondary school and college science teachers may 
make a major contribution to readiness for a reoriented curri- 
culum of science teachings. Much more is needed than the sum- 
mer science institutes to make this innovation effective, but they 
represent an attempt to prepare teachers for a new approach, to 
build readiness. 


Recommendations 

The above may be more than is required to suggest the priority 
that should be given to discovering and building readiness for 
new ideas, practices and programmes. The recommendations 
which follow will serve to summarize many of the suggestions 
for action made in this chapter, and to add others. 

Assess Readiness 

1. As part of the procedure for fonnulating plans for any major 
project, scheme or innovation, studies should be made to find 
out the degree to which the Slate and local situations arc 
favourable. Such studies should search for felt needs and locally 
recognized problems to which the new programmes would con- 
tribute. Particularly, attempts should be made lo discover the 
potential interest of leading members of groups and institutions 
to be touched by the innovation. These studies should be designed 
(a) to analyze the ways in which the new scheme will support 
or come in conflict with the means in use for satisfying individual 
and group social, psychological and materia! needs; (b) lo assess 
kinds of preparatory steps required to build understanding of, 
identification with and acceptance of the new project; and (c) 
lo determine the additional knowledge and skill required by 
those who will implement the innovation at the State and local 
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feveis. aod those who wiJJ acfiiaHy use it in their day-to-day 
work. The results of such studies should be reflected in the 
steps planned to capitalize on the readiness that already exists 
and to build additional motivation as needed. 

Decentralize Planning 

2. Plans for the iniroduclion of any new endeavour should be 
staged in such a way that a wide variety of key people at State 

and local levels are involved in planning and adapting the suggest- 
ed programme to local needs. This involvement will contribute to 
readiness to accept and support the innovation when it is actually 
launched. It should break down some of the fear normally genera- 
ted by schemes promoted by Central agencies. Jl will also help to 
bring the programme in line with the local situation and the think- 
ing of those who should eventually accept and implement it 

Emphasize Process 

3. Central Planners of major changes in educational programmes 
should concern themselves with the process of introduction and 

impIcmematioQ as welt as. or possibly more than, with the 
specific answers (o educational problems. In the first place, needs, 
problems and situations vary widely throughout India. In the 
second place, regardless of how appropriate the specific elements 
of the plan may be. the way in which It is introduced to Slats 
officials, and in Cum by State and local officials, will spell success 
or failure. Motivation, readiness and local adaptation are often 
given low priority in introducing educational change, and State 
and local officials and institutions may need help more on these 
matters than on the form and content of improved educational 
programmes. 

in Flexibility 

4. It follows that centrally plannwJ development projects should 
be planned with all necessary flexibility to make possible their 
introduction and administration In terms of State and local 
variations. It may be necessary to work toward uniformity among 
the States regarding certain aspects of educational organization, 
structure and programme, for the sake of efficiency, national 
integration and the maintenance of standards; but. within the 
minimum of uniformity, flexibility and variety should be 
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encouraged wherever it can be justified. This will make it possible 
for educational leaders at all levels to contribute creatively. It 
will make it possible to adjust programme content, procedure 
and timing to local conditions of readiness. It will make it possib e 
to move ahead wiUi some States or institutions which arc 
prepared, and to w-ait for or to create readiness among those 
who are not prepared. 

Remove Major Blocks . 

5. Maximum attention should be given to finding at least parW 
answers to the major blocks which stand in the way of rwdi* 
ness to change among university. State Department, training 
college and school personnel. For instance, an all-out effort 
should be planned to increase job-satisfaction and morale among 
educational workers. This is not just a matter of money; d 
also a matter of human relations, personnel policies, methods 
of administration and kinds of recognition and rewards given. 
It is esseolially a matter of building respect for leaders based on 
performance rather than hierarchy. Constructive substitutes^ must 
be found to replace such vested interests as private tuition^ 
income from the examination system as it now operates, and 
social status based on position and level of authority. The 
economic and psycholopc^ needs served by these devices cannot 
be eliminated; however, ways of satisfying them may be devised 
which arc less blocking to progress, and appropriate assurances 
should be ^ven to those conceraed. In particular, ways must be 
found to cut through the authoritarian pattern of educational 
administration in which little encouragement is given for initia- 
tive. creativity and experimentation. These and other ' major 
inhibitions on change-proncncss must become subjects of serious 
research, experimentation and planning. 

Base Plan on Empirical Evidence 

6. Wherever possible, proposals for modifications should be 
based on experimentation. Uy-out and demonstration. Those 
expected to accept a new programme must be given some 
assurance that it will work, that it is feasible, and that the results 
of the change can be digested by the educational system as a 
whole. This may require try-out in one Slate, or in selected 
institutions. Educators have a nght to see the evidence, to talk 
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with people who have experienced ihe innovation, and to be 
prepared for the cxpecicd problems which may result as well 
as the possible successes. This kind of demonstrable experience 
wth new ideas will probably not be obtained in “model" 
ipsUtuiions set up by Central or State authorities. Such institU' 
lions usually become just further stereotyped, routine examples 
of uncreaiive formula:. Such experience is more likely to 
come from carefully planned and evaluated experiments carried 
out in a variety of typical. on*£oiQg institutions, making use of 
the nycrage run of personnel and resources. Leadership for such 
experimentation should come fro.m such institutions as the 
National Institute of Education at the Central level, the State 
Institute of Education at the State level, and extension centres 
at the local level. Proposals based on demonstrable expcrimenia* 
lion and iry*oul under normal conditions arc more likely to be 
acceptable to the day-to-day practitioner than tho.se based on 
experimenwtion in “model" institutions. 

Focus on Development Ageneies and Administrative Procedures 
7. Central agencies should give high priority to helping State 
authorities to bring into being institutions, programmes and 
administrative procedures which mate possible recognition of 
factors of readiness in promoting educational dcvelopraenl. They 
should help lo train personnel to stall these institutions and 
programmes. Until recently, the States have had few improve- 
ment agencies, poorly and improperly trained staff, and no 
traditions to follow in doing dewlopment and improvement 
planning. Among other things, the Centre may give help in 
experimenting with new administrative rules and regulations which 
are appropriate for educational programmes and which provide 
the flexibility necessary for encouraging initiative and creativity 
among inspcclois, headmasters and teachers. Rules and regula- 
tions appropriate for government workers in general are not 
always appropriate for educational workers. If it is recognized 
tliat the quality of education is almost entirely determined by 
what the teacher docs in the classroom on his own initiative, it 
follows that procedures must be followed which stimulate dynam- 
ism and creativity in the teacher, and such procedures are not the 
ones normally used in administering Government dcpaiimcnts. 

■ The beginning that ha.s been made in establishing a number 
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of State development agencies, including the newly (orined Stale 
InsUtutes of Education, should be given every appropriate 
assistance and cncouragcmcni by Central agencies. 

State Initiative Needed t r ^ \ 

8. States should not only resist the domination of Central 
Government agencies; they should also exercise their m 
dependence by aggressively encouraging development programmes 
which recognize factors of readiness. They should give every 
encouragement to their own development agencies, and to 
universities, training colleges and schools, to experiment and o 
innovate. State governance of State Colleges and schools is ' 
and is not casual; but it is neglectful of development needs. The 
State Department of Education is not an innovative body; it is 8^ 
administrative body and is therefore conservative. Its task »s 
to keep things running smoothly. This is facilitated by uniform 
standards, procedures, curricula and examinations. The effect is 
to discourage experimentation and change. One way to over* 
come this weakness is to pass on improvement responsibility to 
others, afllliated and independent agencies, and to encourage them 
in their work. Another, and a needed concomitant of the fffst, 
is to build flexibility into its rules and regulations and the 
application of them, so that the development programmes carried 
out by other agencies are not hampered. 

Improve Readiness-consciousness among State Personnel 
9. The approach and procedures used by Stale Department 
supervisory personnel should more adequately recognize 
factors of readiness. This applies to penonnel of the State Depart* 
ment itself, regional and district education officers and inspectors. 
In their visits to colleges and schools they should seek out felt 
needs of administrators and teachers, they should help to plan 
innovations and experiments based on these felt needs and local 
interests and initiative. They should adjust their expectations to 
the readiness of teachers. They should give recognition to those 
teachers who arc creative and imaginative in their work. They 
should build a relationship wth educational personnel which is 
based on sympathy, understanding, assistance and recognition 
of individuality, rather than on fear of punishment and respect 
for authority alone. To bring about this reorientation of approach 
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the Slate Department should take aggressive steps to promote 
experirnemation and research on the problems of supervision, 
to organize appropriate traintag for supervisors, and to faring 
university sodsl sciemists actively into the pfanning and discus- 
sion of improvements in administration and supervision. They 
should also seek the help of appropriate Central agencies charged 
with the responsibility of study and experimentation in this area. 

Provide Balance Between Uniformity and Diversity 
10, In administering and financing schools and colleges, the Stale 
Department should provide for a balance between Ute 
practical call for uniformity, common standards and efficiency, 
and the need for freedom to respond to variaiions in readiness, 
initiative, need and condtlion. Individual persons vary in their 
ability, ambition, motivation and recognition of problems. 
Schools and colleges vary in ibeir readiness jp move ahead. To 
administer institutions in such a way that these variations are 
ignored is to kill those very forces most able to push forward 
(he frontiers of education. Progress is sot achieved in a govern- 
ment office or in a research agency. Both can encourage and 
assist progress, but tbe actual work must be done in the schools 
and colleges themselves, and freedom and assistance given to 
enterprising leaders and innovators to these institutions may do 
more than any other step to promote educational growth. 

Tlie recomraendations discussed above apply specificaUy to State, 
Central and regional cducauonal organisadons. In spirit they 
applj' to the individual agent of change also. Implications 
specifically for him. however, will be discussed in Chapter 6. 
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I daun for them [expcnmenisl oothiog more than docs a sdeatist 
who, though be conducts hia experiments with the utmost accuracy, 
jforeilioughl and minuteness, never claims fwality about his con- 
cluaions ....One claim 1 do indeed make and it is this; For me 
they appear to be absolutely comet and sem for the t'me being 
to ^be final .... But at every step 1 have carried out the process of 
acceptatjce or rejecu'on and acted accordingly. 

— MAiuntA OANottr 


CENEftALI2ATIO.VS 

The followins generalizations about change dynamics will be 

di-scussed in this chapter: 

1. Planned change has a direction which is constantly subject 
to reconsideration and reorientation; the effective guiding 
of the dtrecUoa requires uodwsfanding participation by 
persons at all levels in planning, evaluating and replanning. 

2. Tlie means used to accomplish development, as well as the 
goals, flints and objectives, arc important aspects of change 
dynamics which Influenoc the quality and direction of 
change. 

3. The process of change usually takes place in stages, each 
stage growing out of and building on the experience of 
earlier stages. 

4. Individuals differ in their tendency to initiate change, and 
in their rate of acceptance of innovaUons. 

5. Tha initial acceptance, and the malurarion. diffusion ^ 
full inKgrdtiaa of an innovalioo into a culture requires 
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exposure to change programmes of critical concentration, 
sequence and continuity. 

6. Innovation in any one clement of a culture lends to ® 
disharmony and to stimulate interaction between the 
altered element and its setting, necessitating mutual 
accommodations. 

7. The forces of formal and informal group dynamics are 
powerful influences for or against change. 

8. Frustration resulting from unsuccessful attempts to assi* 
milate or to promote change often leads to the adoption of 
false symbols of change as protective devices. 

Introductory Comments 

Social dynamics has to do with the forces at work within a society 
or an organization, the patterns of operations of these forces, and 
their interaction. The laws of sodal dynamics may not be as 
predictable as the laws of physics, for example, but the reseweb 
of social and behavioural scientists increasingly reveals guide- 
lines which can be used in planning programmes intended to 
bring about change in human behaviour. 

Obviously, discussion of social dynamics is not limited to this 
chapter, for factors of readiness and culture already discussed 
and factors of leadership and group support discussed in the 
next chapter also bear on the question of social forces. In this 
chapter, however, we wish to highlight certain generalizations 
which describe how social dynamics affect individuals and groups 
involved in developmental change, and to illustrate these effects 
in the context of the improvement of educational programmes 
and institutions. 

As stated in Chapter 2, social scientists give us a number of 
models representing how change takes place. One model suggests 
that change lakes place when the forces favouring a particular 
innovation become stronger than those opposing it. Another 
model suggests that change results when an individual, a group 
of people or an organization recognizes a problem and succeeds 
in finding a solution. Another model suggests that change occurs 
through the borrowing of ideas and practices from people of 
other societies or cultures. Still another is that, within an 
organization, group or society, some people or institutions move 
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out ahead of the rest who, eventually, imitate the innovators and 
general change occurs. Undoubtedly, these and other models 
of the change process arc descriptive of the complex dynamics 
of change, all of the processes operating simultaneously in 
various segments and on set'eral dimensions of society. Regardless 
of the m^cl of change dynamics that seems appropriate in 
each situation, the task of the promotor of change is to stimulate, 
reinforce and promote those sodat forces and activities which 
seem to promise successful movement in the direction of develop- 
ment goals, and to discourage those which do not. To do this with 
some skill, participants in development programmes need all the 
knowledge and understanding available on the dynamics of change 
and to be sensitive to principles of social interaction. 

More specifically, administrators and planners need sophis- 
tication In change dynamics so that their plans will be more 
reliable as a guide to development work. Agents of change need 
understanding and skill in providing day-to-day assistance to 
innovating practitioners in the Held. Pmciitioeers themselves should 
be aware of dynamic factors to increase the Intelligence irith 
which they analjTc their own procedures. The ideas we will discuss 
focus 00 characteristics of successful promotion of change, or on 
unsuccessful efforts to promote change to empliasUe by contrast, 
rather than on the undirected evolution of change that takes place 
witliout the guidance of planning and leadership in the direction 
of a set of goals. 

Si^my/ca/it Change is Qualitative 

To understand the dynamics of successful change it is important 
to understand the kind of change we have in mind. A school 
headmaster may become conWnced that he should be more 
democratic in running his school so he decides to hold staff 
meetings more frequently. This is a change in frequency. It may 
contribute nothing to more democratic ndministratlon unless the 
nature ol the headmaster’s relationship with his staff ts changed 
so that they actually contribute to school decisions. It may be a 
quantitative rather than a qualitative dtange. Such a change in 
procedure may be a necessary step towardr significant change but 
by itself it does not constitute the kind of change we have in mind. 

Or an inspector may to encounge teachers voluntarily to 
request help in their teaching. Realizing that they arc hesitant to 
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admit their weaknesses to him, he may use a questionnaire through 
which they can anonymously suggest svays in which he can M 
them. This is a change in technique only. The quaiitative chang 
the inspector wants takes place when . a teacher uses the n- 
technique to ask for help. For the first time, with the sincere 


desire to improve his work. , 

To take another example, a school may introduce the use 
cumulative record cards. This is a change in procedure. As 
indicated in Incident C in Chapter 3. the qualitative changes 
necessary to make use of the cumulative record system do not 
follow automatically on the introduction of the card system. 
Significant change has not taken place until teachers and a 
ministrators change their values and attitudes relative to education 
and change the handling of students in such a way that they make 
use of the cumulative record cards for the guidance purposes for 


which they arc intended. 

Mechanical or procedural changes may make possible qualita- 
tive change but they do not constitute it nor do they necessarily 
assure that it will take place. Qualitative change takes place when 
clients develop the desire to change, go through personal introspec- 
tion, study and experimentation, and modify their behaviour in 
/meaningful ways. Where the individual who goes through this 
conscious process is a part of an organized group, such as the stau 
of a school, his modiQed behaviour and that of his associatM 
will interact in such a way as to bring about organic change m 
the nature of the programme of the organization. Change pro- 
grammes which do not fully recognize qualitative, organic change 
as their goal often result in change in name only or in form only. 
This may be part of the explanation of the fact that during the 
past fifteen years literally thousands of Indian teachers have 
attended seminars, workshops and training courses on social 
studies, examinations. English teaching and many other topics, 
with little actual impact on their day-to-day work. 

Unfortunately, much of the discussion of innovations and 
diffusion of innovations has not been adequately concerned with 
the actual educational results of the mechanical or procedural 
changes, many of which do not penetrate deeply and do not last. 
Educational television is a case in point. In the United States and 
other countries where this teaching device has been promoted, 
there is growing concern over the actual, qualitative contribution 
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made to teaching through television. Ii is one thing to be satisfied 
that a large number of i^Iiook have at least one television set and 
use jt on some occasions, or that one or a few teachers make use 
of it regularly. It is another thing when the use of leJevision is 
diffused within each school to the point where it is used ap- 
propriatcly by all teachers who potentially should make use of 
it. It is still another thing- when television is used in such a way 
that it brings about significant qualitative improvement in the 
work of all teachers who use it. It is this qualitative kind of 
change with which we arc concerned in this book. 

In distinguishing between surface change and qualitative change 
the stoty is often told of a Pacific Island community which 
experienced large-scale contact with the American army during 
World War II. It is said that before the w-ar it was an acwptcd 
practice for wives of the islanders alwiys to follow their husbands 
when tite two were walking through the village or the fields. 
Following the war it was observed that wives often preceded their 
husbands. Some observers readily concluded that contact with 
Americans -had resulted in a fuodameajal change in cultural 
values that the wife no longer was considered to be an inferior 
being who follow'ed behind her hustond of higher social standing. 
Closer study of the change revealed, bowever. quite a different 
reason for the new procedure-— the village roads and the sur- 
rounding fields were still fall of explosive mines left over from the 
military action I TTiis cliange in procedure, obviously, did not 
result from nor represented a qualitative change in values as was 
first tltoughr. 


. Inodew a 

In one icacher training college, because of certain tradiu’ons and leadership 
of high quality, the faculty foot very seTioas)y their responsibility to 
cany out a full programme of eatcosioo work for secondary schools. "Tliey 
(lid so realizins that In assisting secondary teachers should I«d 

lo i/npmveBicnt la thc'ir own traiDing of future teachers in the tratmog 
coUese. From lime to lime the relationship between in-service projects for 
secondary school personnel an<t the Iruning college programme was dis- 
cussed in stall meetings. 

One of the newer faculty merabers was Interested in trying a method of 
evaluation to find out the extent to whicSi particfpau’on In extension pro- 
grammes led to actual changes -jn Ihc college programme or in reaching 
methods in the college. He had learned of the method at a wwkshrqi on 
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evaluation and had subsequently studied reporu of groups of 
who had used it in the United Kingdom. The method required wch faculty 
member to keep a diary, and periodic analysis and discussion of^ the 
recorded changes in teaching method or content, if any, in staff meetings. 
This staff member discussed ibis technique with two of his friends; 
they saw the advantages and seemed interested in trying it. 

A few weeks later the extension programme was once again on the 
agenda at the staff meeting and the diary method of evaluation was 
suggested. In the discussion that followed the two friends of the 
suggesting the technique and one other spoke in favour of trying it; all 
others were either sceptical or opposed. Two of the older staff members 
reported that a similar impractical idea had been suggested before but 
never tried. Others thought it would take loo much time. One sUff 
member in particular expressed unwillingness to discuss his teaching 
methods openly in staff meetings; others seemed to agree on Ibis point. 
All agreed that improvement In their teaching should be evaluated; the 
question was how to do it? The staff member who suggested the new 
method was discouraged with the discu^ion, but he volunteered to try 
it himself. The principal, who was interested in using the method as a way 
of encouraging the staff to talk openly about their experience and problems, 
asked If the faculty would be interested in having a committee to observe 
and evaluate the experience of the one innovating member. This ws 
generally agreed to, although a few did not say anything. The prindpal 
appointed as chairman one of the two friends of the innovator, the third 
person who favoured the idea, and a senior staff member who opposed the 
idea and who was considered something of a spokesman for the older 
faculty members. 

The committee met twice, with active discussion, including some critical 
questions and comments from the older member. At the third meeting all 
were surprised when another committee member presented bis own diary 
for discussion. At the next staff meeting the work of the committee was 
on the agenda. Tliis led to discussion of the quality of the extension 
programmes; the extension coordinator suggested several ways In which 
greater cooperation from the faculty would be helpful. One other faculty 
member volunteered to join the evaluation committee and to keep a diary 
for discussion. Several members who had opposed the new evaluation 
technique when it was first discussed repeated their opposition, but thnf 
commenu stirred little reaction in the face of the actual experience of 
tfic committee which indicated how ihc technique could be helpful. 

The work of the committee continued over the next several weeks with 
a considerable amount of informal discussion going on among small 
groups. At the next staff meeting two other faculty members came forth 
with a tentative plan for improving the work of the science and social 
studies clubs they had helped to establish in several Khools. In the course 
of discussion of their plan the prindj^l asked whether these two members 
Would be interested in trying m similar kind of evaluation technique 
weri^ not only the tticccts of their Idea for improving the school clubs 
but also covering how the work with the clubs affected the methods 
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anythine directly to their superiors. The DEO went ahead “"‘' '21^“'^ 
the new system. After a time he eotild see that it was 
The morale of clerks and stenos deelined. The inspectors complainM 
about the quality of work done. They thoupht ”7;. 

otfice stall was weakened. CooperaUon was not readily .'“‘7™'"^ ° 
special tasks, Tlie staB of the new projecls found it particularly diBi 
to gel their work done without interference of one kind or anoiner. i 
Ume, the DEO had to abandon the pool arrangement and go back to me 
old method. 


Might it have been possible for the DEO to anticipate the reaction 
of the office personnel? In what ways could Uie situation mvc 
been handled so that tlie new arrangement might have been 
accepted? Arc personal matters such as prestige and status 
important in introducing change? 

The Incidents described above will be referred to later on m 
this chapter. V/e wish only to point out here that they jllus^te 
what happens when the administrator lakes into account predieu* 
ble dynamic factors and what happens when he does not In spite 
of the fact that these incidents arc oversimplified, they may help 
to make more meaningful some of the generalizations about 
change dynamics which follow. 


Discussion of Generalizations 
Direction o/ Planned Change 

It goes without saying that each planned change programme has 
goals. Each programme is based on a logic, it has a basic purpose 
and rationale. It is usually part of a larger plan and it fits into 
the overall programme for the development of an organization, 
a community, an aspect of the economy, a state or a nation. It 
is intended to help accomplish somcUiing thought by the planners 
to be necessary for a better life. In other words, planned change 
has a positive direction, if the planning has been well done, and 
therefore it is desirable. 

In one sense it is better to say that planned change has a 
direction than to say that it has aims or goals. The former implies 
that change is a continuing process; the latter may imply that 
change is accomplished when goals are reached. The major theme 
of this book is that change is a continuing characteristic of aU 
societies and all cultures; planned change is not different in this 
respect. In other words, change is a process, not an end objective. 
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The soollcd underdeveloped coanirjcs often ilimtc of their goal 
^ octng tlut of achievmg economic and social living standards 
xound in the more advanced countries. Towards this goal a 
ircmendous amount <jf effort is pul into a variety of development 
s«cm«. It is often foreotien. however, or not fully recognized. 
Inat Inc w-called advanced countries are currently going through 
more rapid change than the imderrfivciopcd countries. Some of 
their economic goals of development hate been achieved for 
most of their people and they arc now concerned with problems 
of leisure unemployment caused by nutomaiion, how lo get to 
the moon, or how to pul hack Into life some of the meaning that 
may have been lost in the process of satisfying die basic economic 
needs. So planned change has a direction rather than a final set 
of goals. Perhaps it is helpful to think that long-range goals 
indicate the purpose of planning, that interim or intermedbfe 
aims provide the tliemc of individual development projects, that 
specific objectives provide the day-to-day focus of activity, and 
that nil of Uiesc several levels of planning indicate the direction 
of planned change. 

In (he field of education this way of thinking about planned 
change can be iliusimted us follows: the long range goal of 
educational development is lo make education of appropriate 
quality and adequate quantity available to all the people of India; 
intermediate aims intended to contribute towards this long-range 
goal include the introduction of higher secondary and multi- 
purpose secondary schools, the initiation of basic education, the 
opening of a certain number of primary schools each year, and 
tlic provision of textbooks for all students; more specific day-to- 
day objectives include the writing, publication and distribution 
of a pamphlet on methods for teachers, the starting of sdence 
hobby clul^ for elementary students, the establisliment of effective 
student governments in secondary schools, the introduction of 
internal assessment in universities, end the improvement of the 
teacher training curriculum in primary training colfeges. AJi or 
these levels of planning must be carefully coordtoated if they 
arc to add up to an integrated direction for educational develop- 
ment; such coordination is part of planned change. 

Another basic theme of this book is that development is an 
internal process, internal for the people working on devclopm^t 
at any level. Role of leadership and stimulation Is provided by 
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administrators and agents ot change at the ^rious 'evels in >h^ 
hierarchy, but the process Itself, to U 

thoroughly involve the clients •'''="’f''''.“:/'^"®',.“"„ioU5ly. 
successfully be imposed from above. It this idea is tab 
it means that the direction ot development must 
by all persons involved in change programmes, in 
long-range goals, intermediate aims and specific o j ■ 
Furthermore, it means that the direction itself must be su j 
influence by all persons involved. They must help ^ 

direction and they must play a role in desirable modinca 
Uie direction, based on their experience in trying to impicmci 
the goals, aims and objectives included in the direction. 

To put it more succinctly: (I) Planned change has a ire 
which is constantly subject to reconsideration and reorienialio ^ 
the effective guiding of the direction requires understanain^ 
participation by persons at all levels in planning, evaluating, on 
replanning. The Incident described below will illustrate what inis 
generalization means in practice. 


An extension coordinator had a particular ability in improvisit^^ s 
teaching equipment and in training teachers in its use. He built his « 
sion programme around the establishment of science clubs an 
training of teachers in making and using inexpensive ^uipmenl an 
materials In the club activities and in their regular teaching. He 
a considerable reputation for his work in this area and to a large ex e 
his central science club, training courses for teachers and 
assistance to individual science clubs became the standard core of ' 
extension programme. From year to year he planned the programme 
himself, cursorily consulting the prindpal of his training college w o 
was not particularly interested in extension. Sometimes he ignor 
programmes suggested by the national leadership because of the hig 
priority he wanted to give to his special interest. He used no techuiqo** 
to evaluate results based on teacher reaction. He sent out drculars to 
schools from lime to time and waited for them to respond to the pru* 
grammes he had planned. 

In recent years he noticed a certain falling off of interest on the p^ 
of teachers and headmasters; he rationalized this as being caused by the 
increasing indifference of teachers generally and the pressure for examina- 
tion results. _ 

When an assessment team viuted this extension centre they questioned 
the coordinator on how his programme was planned, among other things- 
The coordinator was not defensive when asked why the advisory com* 
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roittfe had not been involved in plaomos. bat he showed an almost total 
lack of undersiandmg of the reasons why such invoNement might be 
related to the scjiools’ weakening intwest ta his programme. The assess- 
ment tMm met with a group of headmasters. In the discussion it became 
dear that the headmasters were appredative of the work that had been 
done to train teachers tn science club management and the use of 
improvised laboratory equipment At the same time they indicated that 
the time had long sitwe passed when a considerable change in emphasis 
in the cstension programme was needed to make it effective. Integrauon 
was obviously needed between the kind of science teaching dictated by 
the syllabus and (he examination system, and the kind of science learning 
implied by the use of laboratory cquj]»nent and by science club activities. 
Teachers continued to keep the two sefatste. 

The assessment team met with the staff of a secondary school — the 
school considered to be the best in the oty. The chairman of the assess- 
ment team began Oie discussion wiili a bnef description of the assessment 
programme and then posed the question; On what kinds of problems 
did the teachers feel a need for help? The teachers looked at each other, 
seemed puzzled by the question, but no one responded. The chaiiman 
put the question another way: What kisds of programmes should the 
extension centre provide for schools? Again there was no response, 
although it was obvious that some of the teachers wanted to say some- 
thing. The chairman, sti^ng to bis desire not to give a lecture but to 
draw out the staff of the sdiool. stated his question a third way: What 
should be the purpose of aa extension programme for secondary schools? 
How should that purpose be decided? Finally, one of the teachers spoke, 
lie was obviously one of the older teachers in the school. Me said that 
never before bad anyone asked them what help they needed from the 
extension centre. They had never been involved in helpiug to plan the 
extension programme. He did not know for sure, but be doubt^ if the 
headmaster had been asked either. The prognunmes that had been carried 


out might have been very worthwhile, but they did not deal with the 
problems the teachers felt to be the most important. As for him. he 
wanted help on how to handle the incteasiog number of siudcms be 
found in bis cb»cs each year— up to fifty-five in some cases. He felt 
the training college, through the OJoniinafor, should he able to shed some 
light on this problem. Tbe comments of this older tcadier broke the ice 
and others joined in the discussion. One teacher felt that the reccniiy 
revised geometry syllabus created several teaching problems on which 
most teachers needed help. The headmaster spoke up to say that he felt 
the timetable prescribed by the State Department did not meet the needs 
of his school and that he. and he felt other headmasters would like 
help on working out improvements. Several other speafic sogg«u'ons 
were made, bat tbe overall tenor of tbe discussion was that parUdpaiion 
In planniog the programme of the extension centre was neccssa^ if tbe 
extension aclivities were to be reaUy worth while. No had ^ 

made for their ideas in the past and no opportumiy had been provided 
for them to evaluate what bad been done. 
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What was apparently wrong with *' 

out by this coordinator? What techniques rntght ‘h' 

the headmasters’ interests have contributed JhesitMt 

redirection ot the programme? Why were the teachers “ 

in responding lo the questions of the chairman of the 

team? 

The above Incident indicates what goes wrong in a change pro- 
gramme which makes no provision for clients to ^f^'Cip 
setting the aims and objectives of the programme. On Ihc om 
hand. Incident A. described in the introduction to this chapt . 
gave some indication of how the involvement of clients can 
handled by an administrator who is sensitive to the dynaini 
social change. In the latter case, acceptance of the diary . 

of evaluation on its merits was possible because the pnnapa 
the college provided for discussion of the method in , 

problems felt to be important by members of his staff. In tn 
former case, the Incident described immediately above, no 
opportunity was provided by the coordinator, potential 
had no opportunity to help shape the purposes or content of me 
programme, and so their participation did not bring actual chang 
of significance. What we arc saying is that the dynamics o 
successful change programmes includes interaction among persons 
at all levels in shaping the aims and objectives, even in altenng 
the overall direction of change and development ^ _ 

Of course, by themselves, the clients do not set the direction o 
change programmes. Nor do the agents of change or the low 
administrators. The coordinator in Incident C made the mistake 
of doing most of the planning by himself. This has been too 
true in India. In some cases principals of colleges have behaved 
as autocrats who did not listen cither to their staff or to the 
national leadership of the Department of Extension Programme 
for Secondary Education. In other cases, the national leadership 
has not sou^t ideas from either the principals or the teachers 
and headmasters of schools. Sometimes programmes have been 
planned at the national level and sent down to the coordinator 
10 carry out None of these three examples reflect what ought to 
happen if change programmes arc to be effective. Rather, a 
continuing system of planning should be organized which gives 
persons at all three levels, national, college and school, a chance 
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to ^rticipate. Not only should the opportuni^ be provided 
administratively, the entire Tt-ay of working should encourage such 
^rticjpatioo and make it seem a natural part of expected 
behaviour. And, of course, the state administrators of the schools 
should be included in the dynamics of goal setting, evaluation 
and reconsideration of any programme intended to improve the 
schools. The agent of change should be particularly sensitive to 
the need for such broad-based and coordinated participation in 
developing the direction of extension programmes. Such de- 
centralization of planning is not new to India, theoreticall)'. It is 
new as far as actual i/nplememation is concerned, and democracy 
will not be a reality until broadbased planning is made more 
effeedve. 

The story is told of some vforkers who were hired to dig holes 
in a particular piece of ground. The roan who hired them would 
ask them to dig at a particular spot, he would come and look into 
the hole and then ask them to fill it up. Then he would indicate 
another spot for a hole to be dug. This went on for some time, 
until the workers became discouraged with digging and filling 
hoJei. They expressed their confashn and the employer im- 
mediately recognized the reason for their concern. He explained 
that they were digging holes to find out where the water pipe lay 
so that a connection could be nude for an extension. “Ohl” 
exclaimed the workers, and they relieved their effort, this time 
with a sense of purpose. After a short time, however, one of the 
workers suggested that their digging might be more systematically 
organized if the purpose was to find the pipe. He explained his 
idea, the other workers listened in agreement, the employer 
modified his instructions, and the voik was carried on more 
expeditiously, This story illustrates a point which is applicable to 
change programmes of any kind — the job is likely to be more 
purposefully and more effiefenliy done if the workers understand 
the purposes and arc allowed to suggest how the job might be 
reoriented in more promising directions. At least of the 
reason literacy programmes have not been successful is because 
the clients were not involved in the planning and they did not 
appreciate the long-range purpose; in fact, in many tascs the 
goals set were unrealistic and no means were provided for 
altering the gcals In response to 'the ideas and feelings of parti- 
cipants. 
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Two major weaknesses often charactcriie development planning. 
One wealmess is that planning is done by a group of lop 
administrators with lilllc attempt to lap the ideas of persons who 
will be directly affected. A second weakness is that the plan 
developed is considered to be a "Bible", a master-plan which 
cannot be altered until another high-level group is appointed 
to review it. These characteristics of planning fail to recognize 
that far too little is known about human beings and their reaction 
to even a single important social change to make possible an 
infallible plan outlining the pattern of development of that one 
change over a period of lime. The replanning of national develop- 
ment every five years recognizes this fact, providing that adequate 
flexibility is allowed for changes during each Five Year Plan 
period and the necessary machinery* and procedures arc built into 
the plan to “institutionalize" constant evaluation and reconsidera- 
tion of aims and objectives by persons at all levels. 

In the absence of authorized procedures for periodic replanning 
based on experience, a plan can soon become a hindrance rather 
than a help. This may be true, for instance, of some of the plans 
for educational development based on lbs report of the Mudaliar 
Commission. This report called for the establishment of multi* 
purpose higher secondary schools. Not only stale planning of the 
conversion of high schools to higher secondary schools wras based 
on the report, but also national schemes for supporting the 
creation of multipurpose secondary education and the training 
of teachers were planned, financed and launched. Early experience 
with higher secondary schools raised serious questions in the 
minds of some practitioners. As time went on many became 
convinced that the scheme was impractical without si^ificant 
changes in universities, in the public expectancy of secondary 
schools, and in the labour market In due course a rather general 
discontent with the plan developed, but the plan continued 
an3rway because there was no way of slopping it or altering its 
dir^ion. This state of affairs continued way beyond the point at 
which the scheme should have been reconsidered. Such a situation 
would not have developed if the plan itself had included machinery 
and procedures for periodic reconsideration by those involved 
at all levels in implementation. 

The recent Education Commission may have solved some of 
the problems^ of planning by travclliDg around the country and 
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by tJicir emphasis on iraplerocntoijon as well as goals. Their 
emphasis has led ihe Commisstoa lo spell out in great deiail 
what each of their recommcndaii'ons would mean in practice, 
even to costs. This approach should result in fewer ideal, 
impractical, general recommendations which so often find their 
way into the work of similar commissions. If this is true then the 
emphisis of the Commission on implementation is good. If, on 
the other hand, the detailed recommendations are treated as a 
master-plan, the results of their work could turn out to be even 
more inhibiting of successful change than the work of similar 
groups who have made only general rccommcndatioas. Emphasis 
on implementation could take another form. It could result in 
unusual concern for the procest of implementation, for the 
process of change, if you will. Ii could mean giving considerable 
attention to ways of working, principles of change tljoamics. Um 
problems and processes of culture and value change, reoriented 
administrative and leadership procedures, and \v3ys of involving 
all levels of people in continuing cvahialion and replanning of 
the direction of change. To draw up a svorkable plan for an 
improved organization and programme, and to fail to spell out 
guidelines as to ways of organizing and supervising Ihe human 
effort required to implement the plan successfully, is to neglect 
the most important aspect of implementation. 

Direction and Means 

This leads us to present another generalization as to the dynamics 
of the change process; (2) The means used to accomplish 
development, as well as the s^als. aims and obteciives. arc im- 
portant elements in change dynamics which influence the qttaiity 
and direction of change. Let us look at several examples. One 
of the long-range goals of Indian development is a mature 
' democratic system of government. Toward this end many political 
and cducationaLprogrammes exist to prepare citizens to play their 
r61c in a democracy, ff aatoctatic means of promotiag these 
programmes and administering political and educational institu- 
tions predominate, then these means detract from the intended 
achievement of democratic aililudes and skills among citizens. 

To be more specific, schools in a developing democracy share 
responsibility for training the youth to participate democralirally 
in the operations of society. If the means of runnmg the school 
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contain few elements of democracy Ihc students nrc not IMy 
to leave the school with orientation towards or training lor 
democratic behaviour. There is an even more tragic contradiction 
in the school with nn apparently active student government whicn, 
on investigation, is found to be run in every detail by the ca 
master and teachers. Democracy in form only adds to c:>'nicism 
towards democracy; it adds little to the democratic direction o 
education. One of the authors visited a school recently which 
was well known for its student govemmenL The government was 
patterned after the British patliamenlary form. On short 
the student parliament put on a show of parliamentary debate 
that was animated, heated and ycl handled in good order. It made 
a good show for visitors. Several probing questions from the 
visitor revealed, however, that questions and answers were 
memoriicd and procedures clearly specified in detail in advance 
by the teachers in charge. Furthermore, this student parliament 
never debated real school issues. They played no part in the 
running of the school. In every sense this student government was 
an artificial organization. Such sham democratic forms are likely 
to contribute little to the development of democracy; they pro- 
bably detract from this purpose. 

Another long-range goal of Indian development universally 
agreed to by development plaimers is to reduce the extent to 
which authoritarianism permeates the culture. One way of wn- 
tributing to this goal is to build non-authoritarian methods into 
development projects themselves. Involvement in planning I^c- 
viously discussed is one such means. Another is to provide 
channels of communication between persons at lower levels and 
administrators of projects such that the results of experience 
become a recognized contribution to the rep lannin g of the project 
Still another is to make sure that results from the improvement 
project provide early benefit to persons at the various levels in 
the hierarchy. Democratic human relations, giving credit where 
it is due, stimulating creative thinking at all levels, and using 
democratic group procedures in meetings, are other means for 
de-cmphasizing the value now placed on authority and authori- 
tarian patterns of behaviour. These matters were discussed 
in Chapter 2. Our purpose here is to underline the point 
that the use of non-authoritarian means in development pro- 
grammes may be the best way to reduce the automatic accept- 
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ance of authoritarianism as a cultural value. 

In Incident ^ above, the principal of the training college wanted 
to iRCTcase discussion and self-appraisal among his staff. He 
recognized that the suggestion of using staff diaries as a basis for 
self-evaluation could contribute lotvaids achievement of this aim. 
He could have yielded to the all-too-tommon tendency to impose 
the new evaluation scheme on his faculty. He chose otherwise 
because, be realized that such an autocratic means would not 
contribute to the desirable end: in fact, it probably would have 
made it even more difficult to increase free discussion and self- 
criticism. 

A word of caution is in order here. The change from autocratic 
patterns to methods more in keeping with development goals is 
not easily accomplished. Any attempt to make the change loo 
abruptly is likely to lead to confusion and chaos, and democracy 
will be unjustly discredited. Premature attempts to introduce 
student government without the patient, careful developmeni of 
attitudes, skills and traditions neces.sary for it. among staff as 
well as students, are likely to be unsuccessful. Attempts to 
introduce democratic procedures in adult groups accustomed to 
dorntnatiofl by the chairman are likely to produce chaos and 
little will be accomplished. As will be discussed later, successful 
change is usually accomplished in stages, allowing for individual 
persons to develop ejianged attitudes, values and skills gradually, 
over a period of time. A step-wise programme of change, where 
the steps arc carefully timed and phased, will allow for progressive 
gromh in the ability to use and wact constructively to means 
appropriate to the long-range goals of tlw country. 

Another word of caution may be necessary. Wlien we speak 
of democratic means w'c recognize that to some people the term 
connotes complete freedom. Democracy implies democratic 
government, among other things, and democratic government is 
still government. Government of any kind invob’cs leadership 
responsibilities and administrative sttoctucc, Kgubtiow and 
authorized procedures. In any organized group or societ)' the 
individual person cannot do what he wants without taking into 
account the rights of others and the organized procedures which 
are necessary for orderly Jiving together. Our definition of 
democracj- includes these elements as well as the or^izcd 
procedures tlirough which all persons cm exercise their influence 
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on the formation of policies (on the goals .f.S 

in this case) and can take part in electing officials and decidmg 

'^'^Lhirexamples of the relationship between ends and roeairt 
can be found in in-service training programme for teachers, 
such training is given through lectures alone, with no OPP”*™ 
for teachers to practice the skills under supervision, little ski 
will be learned. In addition, tendencies of teacbcrs to lecture wi 
be strengthened and cynicism towards in-service programmes wi 
be increased. Both of these unintended results become a part o 
the social dynamics affecting the success of other attempts to 
improve teaching, and the effect is not on the positive side. Miu 
another example is found in workshops emphasizing rccogni lo 
of the interests and needs of students in teaching. In too many 
cases these workshops are organized without taking into 
the real interests and needs of the participating 
neglect colours the operations of the workshop and builds bloc 
to learning among many of the participants, in the workshop iWc 
and in other programmes intended to help teachers grow. The 
ultimate contradiction between means and ends is found in 
attempts to teach teachers to use group discussion in their classes 
through training courses consisting almost entirely of lectures. 

Contradictions between means and purposes may sometimes 
be unavoidable due to lack of time, shortage of facilities, an 
other reasons beyond the control of programme organizers. When 
this is true, the nature of the contradiction, the reasons for it, ana 
possible negative outcomes should be frankly and apologetically 
discussed with the clients. Their sympathetic understanding of 
the incviiability of the contradiction will help to minimize the 
negative results, even though they come to realize more fully 
what is being lost through the use of inappropriate means. 
Promoters of change often become so enthusiastic about their 
answers to problems that they want to put them into effect im- 
mediately, and too often the means that seem to promise greater 
speed- contradict long-range purposes. The only excuse in this 
case is impatience, and impatience is sometimes the enemy of 
progress. 


Change Takes Place in Stages 

As indicated earlier, change tends to be accomplished through 
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stciw or phases. By this we mean that the process through which 
a ^ven innovation becomes an accepted part of the personality 
and way of working of individuals, or of organized groups of 
- individuals, is usually evolutionary. Seldom docs a new idea or 
praciicc become accepted in one step, small or large. Perhaps a 
belter way of putting it Is that people who accomplish successful 
'change go through a number of sequenUat stages in reaching 
their goal. This latter way of putting the matter is important 
because it implies that people, not the innovation, go through the 
steps. This point is often lost sight of in large-scale development 
projects. Sometimes the planning is done by one group, usually 
a group of high-level administrators. Try-out or expefimentation. 
if included at all. is turned over to lower-level administrators, 
and those who are expected to use the innovation may have 
experienced none of the developmental tb/nking involved. This 
is very likely to lead to uninformed, insensitive and indilTercnt 
implementation, if implcmentalion takes place at all. The dangers 
of this way of handling the stages of development can be mini' 
mixed by Indirect involvement In planning and evaluation, and 
by good communications among all the people who will eventually 
be touclied by the new practice. But the problem remains one to 
be kept in mind in the planning and steering of any development 
effort. 

Problem-solving Steps. When dcvclopmcnial change takes place 
as a result of the efforts of an individual or a group to solve a 
specific dllllculty that bothers them, it usually goes through a 
scries of stages which ivc call problem-solving steps. These steps 
include awareness of (he problem, clarification and definition of 
tile problem, diagnosis of the causes of the difficulty, posing of 
alternative solutions, trial of possible solutions, evaluation of the 
results of trial, and acceptance or rejection of the solution or 
solutions. 

Let us take an example. Suppow that disdpllne becomes a 
critical problem in a 5Chw>i. Discipline problems always exist but 
in this case it becomes suddenly o critical matter, and students in 
large numbers exhibit a belJiferent aiiliude towards teachers. They 
repeatedly break long^stablishcd rules of conduct, they openly 
challenge the headmaster's authority, they refuse to study regularly, 
and their combined actions result in such a turbulent sitoadon 
that effective teaching is impossible. Administrators and teachers 
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approach has^ been suggested, now popularly known as “ac- 
tion research”. Action research is no mors than problem- 
solving by a group which follows procedures characteristic of 
research rnethodology. Great care is taken in defining, delineating 
and focusing the problem. Data are gathered with the use of 
roore ^ scientific tools such as questionnaires, observation and 
interview. The information gathered is carefully analyzed to shed 
iight on the nature of the problem and its likely causes. The 
probable causes are systematically identified and listed in priority 
order. For each tause a series of possible solutions arc postulated, 
and try-out procedures for each are planned. In a systematic order 
oil the possible solutions for a cause are tried until the correct 
solution or solutions arc found, based on carefully organized 
evaluation. If a solution is not found then the same procedure 
is followed to try-out the possible solutions for another probable 
cause. This process continues until a solution is found which 
seems to correct the problem situation. 

It is not our intent here to spell out in detail all that is involved 
in problem solving or action research. Information can be found 
OQ both in educational libraries. It is our intention here only to 
point out that these procedures for successfully bringing about 
change arc made up of stages. They can be particularly efficient 
in bringing about step-wise change because they involve a group 
of people in the whole process so ih.al change takes place in the 
people as well as in the situation. In going ifirough the steps of 
problem-solving, assuming that in the beginning the individuals 
involved have a real concern for the problem, maximum chances 
of bringing about changes in undentandings. altitudes and 
behaviour are built in. Another important characteristic of this 
kind of procedure is that it can become self-generating of other, 
succeeding changes. Individuals or groups which arc successful 
in solving their own problems will come out of the experience 
with increased insight into them. They may also be emotionaJJy 
stimulated by the rewarding experience to go on to tackling other 
problems. In this way. change stimulates further change— success 
breeds success. 

Adoption Smses. Problem-solving is an appropriate procedure 
for individuals or groups where a critical problem exists and the 
individuals involved acUvriy warn to find a solution- Similar steps 
or stages roughly charsetenie the adoption of new practices 
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which arc not necessarily cs'oKxd as solutions in the problem- 
solving process but arc pul forward by an agent of changer a 
administrator as a better way of doing something. 
individual becomes aware of a practice which is new to mm 
through visits to another school, city or country, or in some oi 
way becomes aware of what to him is an innovation. This is ^ 
individual rather than a group process and it is similar to the 
process of learning. The stages arc usually awareness, interest, 
deliberation, trial, evaluation, and adoption. 

At the awareness stage, the person is exposed to the inno-.-a- 
tion. This may come about through action b>' someone^ el« who 
brings about the exposure by pbn. or it may be entirely inddenU • 
The person comes to know that the innovation exists, that it h:^ 
certain characteristics and purposes, but he does not know muc 
about it nor is he motivated to find out more. The next stage is 
that of interest After some thought or further exposure, or to* 
fluence from assodates, he wants to know more about the 
innovation. He seeks more information, he has a general tendency 
to value the new practice, device or idea, he becomes psycho* 
lo^cally- involved with it In the third stage, the deliberation 
stage, the individual begins to think about how the innovation 
might be used by him. how it may relate to his present and future 
needs, what it might contribute to his personal aims or needs, 
and what the advantages and disadvantages might be from 
adopting it This is a stage of wondering, of mental try-out It 
blends into and is followed by the stage of actual trial. In this 
stage the individual actually uses the innovation, probably on a 
small scale. This is tr>'-out or experimentation. Adoption depends 
very much on the results of Irbl Evaluation of the trial experience 
comes next. If the person is pleased with the results, and if be 
sees the advantages as clearly outweighing the effort required 
to use the new practice, then adoption follows as the final sla^ 
If the results of trial are not pleasant, or if they arc misinterpreted 
as being unpleasant, the innovation may be rejected. This is a 
critical stage and the success of the trial depends not only on 
actual results but on whether they are in harmony with expected 
results. Even where actual results are potentially pleasant for the 
individual he may reject the innovation out of surprise that they 
are difierent from what be expected. 

Although the stages of adojAion follow along rather naturally. 
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they ran be slimulated aud guided in the direction of successful 
wopuon. Favourable exposure to new ideas and practices can 
09 arranged by change agents. The indiv/duai can bo influenced 
to becotne interested in the innovation and to view it favourably 
through demonstrations and information. Trial can be made easy 
by the arrangement of facilities and one can be fore>warned of 
any kinds of results which might serve to scare one away from 
adoption. In other svords, the stages of adoption can be expedited 
by a sensitive agent of change. There is danger, however, in 
“over arranging” the situation so that suspicion is aroused that 
the change agent may try to sell one something he docs not ready 
want. Or, the natural flow of the stages may be hurried so much 
that the individual is not given suflScient time to develop from 
ortc stage to another. Where the situation is managed by an 
outside agent, the individual still has to go through the steps of 
change himself—he has to change intCTnally before the innovation 
fils his purposes, his personality and his psychological being, and 
becomes fuJJy adopted as a comiooiog pari of his way of living. 

A teaclter of English reads about a novel way of handling oral 
practice in large classes. He pays little attention because he has 
read about so many innovations in English teaching which seem 
to him to be impractical. At a later date he witnesses an 
apparently successful demonstration of the new technique. He 
becomes interested and asks questions nbout the method. 
Following the demonstration be searches for more infoimatioo 
in methods tc.xts and journals. He begins to think about how be 
could use the method to advantage in his o^v^^ classes. He discusses 
the possibility with otljer teachers and comes to the conclusion 
that he should tty It out. He asks for assistance in the preparation 
of the necessary teaching materials for one of his classes. He 
discusses the problems and pitfalls of experimentation with 
training college friends. He carefully plans how the trial will be 
carried out, discusses it brieOy with his students and then makes 
the trial. Realizing that use of the method in a single class period 
will not be an adequate trial, he uses it during one period, refines 
hfs technique and makes certain corrections based on this first 
experience, and then continues the trial for one week in the 
experimental class. At the end of the sveek he discovers that the 
raediod produces results whidi he wmts in (he oral teaching of 
English and he decides to continue the practice in that class and 
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to introduce it in his other classes. This teacher has gone ihrou^ 
the normal stages of adoplion. 

Adoplion experience can also be stimulating of further inno^'a* 
tion. The person v,ho tries a new practice and finds it satisf)!^? 
has probably increased his changc-prooeness. He is more Hbely 
to be interested in other innovations of which he becomes aware. 
This may be true even though the initial innovation is reject^, 
providing that the experience has teen a pleasant one, with 
administrators encouraging but not pressuring, with associates 
following with interest rather than ignoring or critidzing, with 
the prior feeling that if the innovation is adopted it will in no 
way decrease but may increase his standing among his fellow- 
workers. On the other hand, where try*out of an innovation is 
done under pressure, without support from administrators and 
associates, with unrealistic expectancies, and in a climate of 
tension, pessimism and discoura^meni, even success with the 
try-out is not likely to lead to repealed innovation. 

It should be added that the stages of adoption be viewed 
as a c)'clic sequence in which the last step is death and disuse of 
what was an innovation. It is assumed that in many cases what is 
a desirable innovation today becomes in time an outworn practice 
which should be replaced by a new innovation. Thus is the process 
of change a continuing one. 

Stages of Learning. Still another way of thinking about the 
steps or phases of change is to view change as learning. This 
w-as discussed in Chapter 3 as readiness. Change of any kind 
involves learning. New ideas, new values, new skills and ways 
of behaviour have to be learned if significant rhang * takes place. 

One of the basic findings about learning is that its rate is not 
uniform throughout Although the rale pattern differs for different 
kinds of leammg. generally it goes through several stages; slow 
s^, acceleration, rapid rate, and levelling off. On a graph the 
Ime of Ic^ing speed appears as an 5 shaped curve. This is called 
the learning curve. This is shown in the figure below: 


I 
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Uanmg lakes place slowly diinns ihe early, experimeiifal 
P=noa,,Tlie learner is gediriB adjosttd to the leamins task. This 
JS not a passive period; rather, it is a period of preparation. It the 
preparation is wcJ! done, if the individual is properly motivated 
and 'adequately guided to understand the learning task and what 
will be required of him. the next stage is one of acceleration and 
rapid Jearaing. There is a sudden growth in the rate of learning. 
This penod is followed by a decrease in rate. This may be 
due to many factors. \V}^ the greater part of the task is 
^omplished interest may fall off. The learner’s attention may 
be ‘distracted by other new challenges. A feeling of satisfaction 
may set in because much of the task is ffnished. Or, it may be 
felt by the learner that he needs a period to consolidate and 
organize what he has learned. It may be that the early stages of 
the learning task were relatively easy to accomplish but the later, 
more mature aspects require Itarder work and progress is slower. 
The learner may be experiencing some difficulty. Or, the needs 
of the learner may have shifted during the process, or the goal 
may be Judged, to be no longer fully appropriate or worth while. 
Whatever the reason, learning tends to level off and to enter a 
plateau period during which little that is new is learned. 

The plateau period requires careful watching. If it occurs near 
the achievement of fuff learning or change, then (here is h(t/e 
reason for concern— the learning task will probably be rounded 
out at a slower, normal rate. If. however, ibe plateau period 
arrives significantly short of expected achievement, special steps 
may be required to revive the rate of learning. Tlie causes of the 
early plateau should be studied and nfrropriale action plaooetl 
by the teacher. New motivation may be required. Assistance may 
be needed in digesting what las already been learned. The grol 
and the learning task may require adjustment in kwplng with 
the new insights and purposes developed by the learner. The 
learner may need help in overcomiog certain learning blocks that 
have developed. Improved communicitioa may be required among 
learners woiking on the same task or between leacbcrs and 
learners. Wien the situation has been accurately dlagBOsed and 
proper action taken. learning should move at an jncrea.sed rate 
once more, towards fulfilment of the Icarnitig objectives. 

Change often follows a path similar to the learning curve. 

■ After a slow start, change progratntnts often excite a great deal 
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of enthusiasm and rapid progress oomrs. After a time, difBcul^ 
develop and interest lags. The blocks to change which appcRfC" 
to be easily surmountable during the period of enthusiasm co^ 
loom large and cause discouragemenL It is discovered that som- 
of the earlier, rapid change was superficial and did not take root 
Or, the administrators have lost interest and their attention is 
now taken up with other new programmes. This is a critical stage 
which must be carefully analyzed and special efforts made to 
move the programme beyond the plateau on to a higher level o 
achievement and to normal institutionalization. Many illustratic^ 
of this situation can be found in the attempts to introduce v^eties 
of crops among Indian farmers. The following incident is one 
such story. 


iNaOEKT D 

Two agricultural extension agents to (he same region worked wflb 
farmers of two different villages to popularize an improved Hod of 
wheat When the new wheat was introduce to the villages meetings were 
held to discuss the advantages of the new variety. A few farmers w^ 
taken to villages some distance away to iliow them fields of the growth 
grain and to erjcourage them to talk srith farmers who had adop^ the 
new wheat, and some of the grain was brought back for the wives to 
try in making chapaiUs. During this period some of the farmers were 
heritant bot it was agreed that they wonld go ahead with the experiment. 
During the first year the innovation produced considerable enthusiasm- 
Some of this may have been generated by the attention the extension 
agents gave the villages and by the cooperative spirit and eommoniW 
feeling produced by the project. When the new crop became green it 
looked healthier; as it matured it looked as if a higher yield wonld 
result. This expectancy was realized at harvest time and the fanners were 
very happy. 

In the months that followed some rumours of dissatisfactioo began to 
be heard. The wives coroplaiocd that the new wheat did not grind into 
flour as easily as the old. The taste of the chapatUj tettntd diSerfOti 
some people liked the change of taste at first but generally there 
^ssatisfaction with it. A few farmers had more difficulty than csoal with 
insects in the stored grain and there was discnirion as to whether thi» 
was the fault of the gram or whether the imosua] amount of raio xttd 
warm weather might be the cause. These and other real and imario** 
^oblems were discussed through the winter months. Some fanners were 
hesitant about planting the new variety again; others definitely decided 
to ^ back to the old variety and bought teed from farmers who b*d 
saved i^e of the old teed just in case the new did not prove to come 
up to the proTOses. Although the two communities did not exactly parali^ 
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each Other in the above-described developmcntj, in the spring both 
extension agents had reason to be discouraged, ft seemed to them that 
once more a good idea had reached a cenain level of acceptance only to 
be ihtvarted by what seemed to be tma^ned problems. 

One of the extension workers accepted the situaiion. He had seen many 
other village development projecu come to a similar level of success sad 
to progress no further, fn fact, in coo many cases even partial success 
was temporary and tlie village fell back to its old way of doing things. 
He was cynical and therefore did little to correct the situation which had 
developed. 

T^c other extension agent wax not xo easily discouraged. He derided 
to investigate and find out the reasons for the riUagen* hesitation to go 
all the way in adopting the new wheat. He found ways of adjusting the 
grinding wheels so that the new grain was as easy kj convert into flour 
as the old. He helped the fanners who had had diihculty with insects 
to apply insecticides and eliminate the problem. He mosed among the 
farmers reporting these and other solutioos to practical problemi and 
renewing their faith in the new variety. He arranged mote viiiii to other 
villages where (he new seed had been thoroughly adopted. He look them 
lo Bgrieultural research scationx where the> saw demonstration plots of 
a number of different netv varieties of grain. Throughout these steps he 
stimulaied informal discussion among the fanners, helping them to 
analyze the situation and to rethink what they should do. This additional 
effort -by the extension agent helped the farmers to remove their fears and 
heaitatioas and to plan anew to go ahead with the experiment, to the 
spring /allowing the ‘winter of doubts more tiimen decided to try the 
new grain, and the proccas of adoption once again resumed its upward 
path. 

. In this incident, one of the exiertsiem ejentj recognized the 
plateau period for what it was— a normal stage in ibe adoption 
process— and he took steps to analyse the causes and to take 
corrective measures. 

The discussion above and Incident D bear out the generaliza* 
lion that: (3) T/ic process o/ eftonge Maa//y raUf p/«rer frr ffaixA 
each sme groH iri? out of mJ buiUing on the experience of rarlirr 
stas:es. Sometimes the steps arc those of proWcm-solving. Some* 
times they arc those of an mdivrdual who becomes aware of a 
new practice and eventually adopts it. Sometimes they cm be 
described as leamirtg stages, lOcJuding the pbteau stage. However 
we view the steps or stages of change it is important to keep 
in mind that most people who arc expected to make a “an^ 
mtKi c-xperience all the stages themselves, personally, in Uus 
way it is possible for them to grow with the ^ 

qualitatively rather than in form or appearance only, ww there 
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may be some people who require evolutionary development less 
than others, even those who arc most change prone need he p tn 
adjusting to significant changes in attitudes and practices. 

However, it is not always possible for everyone to go twoug 
all the stages involved in a change programme. This Is partnmlar y 
true where a programme is initiated at the national or state leve s. 

In such programmes the early stages must be planned by groups 
at the top and passed down to lower levels for implementation. 
In such eases it is critically important that every effort be ma e 
to help persons at the level of implementation to experience 
some of the thinking that has gone into the earlier stages. 
can be done in a number of ways. One way is for clients to W 
allowed and encouraged to replan the programme in terms of the 
local situation. Through rethinking and adapting the innovation 
the clients will develop some understanding of the earlier stages 
through which the change programme has evolved. As indicated 
earlier, such participation at the local level assumes that the 
plan developed at higher levels be considered in no sense a 
“master-plan”, but rather, that procedures for replanning at lower 
levels be incorporated in the national or stale plan. Another way 
to provide for growth of clients parallel with the earlier stages of 
a centrally initiated scheme is for them to carry on study and 
discussion of the problem area to which the programme will 
contribute. For instance, before introducing a new syllabus 
planned at the stale level, it is desirable for teachers to be helped 
through study and discussion to understand some of the reasons 
why the syllabus is weak and should be changed. Or, before the 
introduction locally of a new scheme for the inspection of schools 
which was evolved in a national research project, it will be helpful 
for local inspectors to study some of their own problems in 
relation to the fundamental purposes of inspection. Such 
introductory experiences will not take the place of the full 
experience that has gone into the development of a new syllabus 
or a new scheme for inspection, but they will help the clients 
grow to the point of understanding the need for the innovation 
before they are expected to adopt iu 

Still another way of building readiness by providing vicarious 
experience is to involve representatives of the clients in the 
original national or state-level panning, ask the representaUves 
to return home periodically and explain the work of the planning 
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— the Staff of a school, the faculty of a college or the inspectors in 
the district office. Furthermore, we know that for a change pro- 
gramme to be effective it must have an impact on more than 
one person on a staff; in fact, most innovations in education 
bring about qualitative change in the instructional programme 
only if they are seriously taken up by the staff as a group or 
by a majority of the persons to whom the innovation applies. 
Not only individuals change but also the group character is 
altered. For this reason it is important to understand how 
successful change tends to spread among the members of a 
group. Our discussion of this process is based on the fact that: 
(4) Individuals differ in their tendency to initiate change, and in 
their rate of acceptance of innovations. 

Systematic studies have been carried out by rural sociologists 
of communities and groups of people among which successful 
change has taken place. They have found that, in retrospect, 
those people who eventually accepted a particular change tend to 
fall into five categories: innovators, early adopters, early majority* 
late majority, and laggards. Innovators are those who help to 
initiate or adopt the innovation very readily. They are imbued 
with a high degree of readiness and, on their own initiation or 
at the suggestion of a change agent, an administrator or an 
associate, they put the new idea or practice into operation. 
“Innovators” make up the first 2.5%. These are followed by 
“early majority”, those who arc highly motivated and who need 
only an example or mild persuasion to step fo^^vard; they con- 
stitute 13.5% of the total group. A third group, also “early 
majority” represent the first part of the preponderant group who 
come along after some lime, and after they have been given some 
help in understanding and preparing for the innovation. They 
constitute 34%. The “late majority,” the large number who are 
slow to change but who do respond in time to the pressures of the 
new conformity, represent another 34% of the total. Tliose last 
to adopt the change arc called “laggards,” and they constitute 
16%. Depending on the period of time over which the change in a 
group is studied, this last group may include some who never accept 
the innovation. The graph opposite shows that rate of acceptance 
among a group tends to follow the normal distribution curve. 

This analysis of people who accept change should help the 
agent of change in planning his work. If he realises that people 
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accepted by the group. In fact, many of the early adopters are 
from among the opinion-leaders — those people to whom large 
segments of a group look for guidance and information as well 
as judgment on the worlhwhileness of new ideas. Of course there 
are opinion-leaders who are not prone to change and hence are 
found among the late majority or the laggards, but where they 
are found among the early adopters they tend to encourage the 
majority to accept the example of the innovators. It would do 
the agent of change well to try to identify among the opinion 
leaders those individuals who appear to have early adopter 
qualities and associate them with the innovators to help bring 
the latter into the purview of the total group. In facti it may be 
wise to try to involve some of the conservative opinion leaders 
simply to neutralize their ioOuence against recognition of non- 
conformist behaviour. This should not be done during the early 
stages, however, if the involvement of such persons will tend to 
disrupt experimentation, try-out and demonstration of new 
practices. 

Even though comparable studies have not been carried out 
among teachers, the discussion above has its natural application 
to work for educational reform. While it is true that constructive 
change of depth in a school may not be possible without the 
contribution of a majority of the staff, it does not follow that 
administrators or change leaders should attempt to convert 
everyone at the same time. Effort may be wasted and resentments 
built up that will make for even slower adoption by those teachers 
who are less prone to change. In fact, a characteristic of the late 
majority group is that they lake their example more from close 
assodates and neighbours than they do from outside sources, 
change agents and administrators; hence they are more likely to 
accept new ideas after those ideas have been put into practice 
by someone close to them. 

The intensive approach to school improvement promoted during 
recent years by the secondary extension programme is an example 
of application of what is known about rate of adoption among 
groups of people. In this approach the extension coordinator is 
encouraged to identify headmasters who are potential innovators 
and to work with them and ihelr schools first. He may also 
select some headmasters who seem to fall in the early adopter 
or early majority categories to build lines of communication 
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predict how long it will take for a particular change to develop 
through ihe several stages or for diffusion to ^rnieaW a gr P- 
Some study of this aspect has been done which indicates 
speed is conditioned by such (actors as the complexity^ o 
new practice, the amount of risk involved in accepting 
innovation, the relationship between the innovation and deepy 
held traditional values, the degree of readiness for the change, 
the amount of skill to be learned to make use of the innovauon. 
and the kind of promotion given to the new idea or 
V/c have indicated in an earlier chapter that innovations w ic 
arc substitutes for elements in the culture are more slow y 
accepted than are those which ^uire only variation or addiuon 
to the present culture. 

Another caution should be voiced over the tendency to dub a 
person as a chronic laggard or a predictable innovator in a 
situations. It is true that the behaviour of a person stems from 
his general personality and values and therefore an innovator 
lend to behave consistently. The same may be said for a laggard. 
But to some extent a ^ven person may be an innovator in respert 
to one situation or area of his life and a bggard in others. A 
political liberal may dress very conservatively, for instance. A 
person who eschews traditional religious beliefs may be vety 
traditional in his food habits. A teacher may be an innovator in 
experimenting with new teaching techniques but very hesitant to 
question in any way the traditional authority of the headm^ier. 
Or. an inspector may be very ready to promote modem ideas 
about school administration and very conservative on the lan- 
guage question. Human beings are complex and unpredictable. 
To foretell an bdivlduars response to a new idea requires 
knowing him very well, and even then you may err. While it 
is wise for promoters of change programmes to keep in mind the 
ways in which persons lend to differ in their readiness and speed 
of adopting new things, it is unwise not to remain open-minded 
as to the likely reaction of each individual. 

Another caution stems from the fact that the studies of cale- 
pjries of adopters have resulted from the analysis of fairly large 
groups — whole communities or the staffs of l^ge organizations. 
The staff of a given school or the inspectors of a school district 
may be too small a group to contain representatives of all the 
categories. In respect to a ^ven innovation the staff of a school 
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be cHectivc. Desirable frequency of conuct will vary in 
kind of contact, the nature of the change programme and other 
factors, but it should be adequate to command the attratioil ot 
the clients and the administrators of their schools, to chat senous 
work and to produce results. 

Careful thought about the desirable amount of concentration 
in a programme leads quickly to the conclasion that a workshop 
or training course once a year for teachers of English, for instMa# 
is not likely to produce results unless the total programme includes 
several other kinds of contacts and influences. Perhaps lack o 
follow*up is the major weakness of extension programmes for 
teachers because without h there Is inadequate focused attention 
to overcome all the forces working against change. 

Sequence. Not only is contact of some frequency required, that 
contact must be carefully planned so that each activity folly's 
logically on what was accomplished in previous activities. For 
instance, in a first session with a group of headmasters general 
discussion may be held on the problem of more effectively 
working with teachers for school improvemenL In a second conl^ 
there may be individual discussions with headmasters during 
which the headmaster is asked to indicate his reaction to the 
previous discussion and to suggest how points made relate to 
his own situation. In a third contact work might be focused on 
the planning of specific experiments or trials of new ways of 
working. In a fourth, some of the problems that have come up 
in the initial trials may be solved. Such a sequence of activities 
would continue until the goals of the programme were reasonably 
well accomplished. This might be a matter of years; in fact the 
process might never cease but would shift to new problem areas 
as success was achieved on each one. Such cooperative efforts 
among the headmasters of schoob often lead to the establishment 
of headmasters associations which carry on continuing pro- 
grammes to upgrade school administration. Sequence may be 
another way of describing the stages of change. 

Conlinuiiy. Continuity is involved both in concentration and 
sequence. The key factor is that there must be continuity among 
the clients as well as in the change programme. Looked at from 
the standpoint of the extension centre, many extension pro- 
grammes have appeared to have concentration and sequence. 
However, closer analysis has revealed that in too many cases 
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Ihc iwons panicipating in Uic activilfcs ot the programme have 
c/iangcd so frequently and lo such an extent that there nas little 
continwty among the clients. If such is the case link accumubUve 
eifcct js possible and much of the effort of extension programmes 
nas gone “dovm the drain** for this reason. 

The essential difference here may be characterized by the 
terms “activity*' and “programme**, two terms that are often used 
interchangeably and confused with each other. Activity may best 
be defined through examples; a workshop, a school visit, a 
seminar, or publishing a pamphlet. A programme is made up of 
many kinds of activities organized in such a way that iheir effect 
is accunjulative for the participants: a programme has concea- 
tralion, sequence and continuity. One workshop is not a pro- 
gramme in this .sense, but ii may be part t>f continuing series 
of activities which arc planned to add up to a particular result. 
Tor reasons of strategy it may be scry desirable to begin with 
a small group of innovators, and hence to seem to compromise 
the principle of concentration. This Is not a weakness if the Jong* 
range programme is so planned that more persons than the small 
group of innovators arc touched by iu The beginning activities 
may not contribute a concentration of influence but the total 
programme does, and that is the important thing in the Jong nm. 

It is not always easy to keep these ideas in mind in planning 
and carrying out a change programme, as the following ioddent 
will show. 


- At a meeting of extennoo workw » new coorfioator reported on a 
loccwsful activity, H« haJ eraanized » triining course for geography 
tcachm to bring them up-lo-daie on developments within pjgrapby and 
on the teaching of geography. He had been succeMfui m getung ifce 
assisunce of two very Me geography profeswrs from the near-by univer- 
sity. Schoo! headmasters hsd coopera^ 'I”?*?' \ i 

masfm sent one teacher each from tb«r sAocIs. Evaluauon at the nd 
of the course indicated that teachers had learned a tot and they 
were enthusiastic about bow what they had teamed might be used lo 

of Tc^xSdenced coordinator* on whal.hi* next steps ««« He res^nded 
fu the *uc«s.t of Ihe artivitf had got around and that he now 

S far,K,cl.v„ from c, 
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schools. The headmasters of other schools wanted the activity extended 
to their teachers, and the inspectors and the training college prina;nl 
felt it was politic to accede to the request One of the conveners of the 
meeting asked what was pbnned for tlie 19 teachers who attended the 
first training course. The coordinator resp<!nded that he had not planned 
any additional help for them; they had had their chance. At this point 
in the discussion several of the more experienced coordinators spoke up. 
They too had organized activities which were successful and they had 
repeated them because of- popular demand. They found out, howler, 
that little actual change had occurred in teaching as a result They testified 
that teachers made ambitious plans during the training course but few 
carried them out. In some cases the teacher made a start, ran into trouble, 
and quit his plan. In other cases the teacher was discouraged by the 
attitude and criticism of other teachers who bad not attended the training 
course. In still other cases the teacher was not provided with the materials 
he needed to implement his plan. 

Before the discussion was finished it was clear to all that the experienced 
coordinator’s and the convener’s advice to the new coordinator svas: 

1. Plan foUow-up activities for the 19 teachers who had attended the 
first training course. 

2. Plan training courses for additional geography teachers in the same 
schools before going on to addiu'onal schools. 

3. Involve the principals of the schools in plaonlng a programme of 
cootinoing activities and support for the innovations planned by the 
teachers. 

4. Seek the understanding and support of inspeaors and the tralnins 
college principal in resisting pressure from headmasters to spread 
efiorts thinly so as to reach all schools quickly. 

Ii b easy lo organize individual workshops or training courses, 
and it is rewarding lo do so if able resource persons are available 
who can command the attention of participants. It is difficult to 
make sure the activity results in actual improvement in the 
classroom. It is easy to start science clubs which offer teachers 
and students a chance to break away from the hum-drum of 
routine classwork. It is difficult to bring about science clubs which 
are self-generating ‘and which contribute qualitatively to students 
understanding of the nature of science. It is easy to organize a 
commiilcc lo bring out a publication. It is difficult to organize 
and carry out a continuing programme which assures that the 
publication will contribute to growth and improved performance 
on the part of teachers. In retrospect, it appears that much of the 
effort that has been expended for educational improvement has 
been used In starting a large number of discreet activities, few of 
them related to each other and few of them persuing a problem 
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area to jts roots. Success of extension workers has been more 
often judged in terms of the number of new activities started 
durmg each reporting period than in terms of the degree lo which 
uiere has been continuity and foIJow*up of prevJovsly orgasized 
activities. Quantitative performance has been given more atten- 
Uon than qualitative change. As a result there has been much 
activity but little of it has ofTered much promise of results because 
there has been too little concentration, sequence and continuity 
to bring about actual results. 

It has been said that Indians are long on planning and short 
on implementation. This may be a misleading statement. It may 
be fairer to say that Indians are short on iroplemcniation because 
they are short on planning. Plans are often highly theoretical. 
Tliey are often uor&ilistic. And. above alt, they often overlook 
many of the factors that should be laken into account to aebieve 
expected results and to deal with these factors in a proper order, 
with adequate concentration of forces, and over a sufficient time- 
span for participants to come to understand, ossimilale and master 
tlie new ideas, attitudes and skills required for quaJilaiivo change. 

C/tange Requires and Begets Change. The reader will recall 
locident B presented near the beginning of this chapter. In this 
story the clerks might have accepted the introduction of the pool 
system if other changes bad been introduced at the same time to 
eliminate the threat to free time, status and close association with 


individual inspectors. For instance, o new schedule of additional 
.time for tea breaks might have been introduced. The clerks might 
have been brought into (he planning of the office wort so that 
they felt they were being given higher responsibility and closer 
contact witli the inspectors as a group. Each inspector might have 
been asked to take responsibility for showing an increased interest 
in the problems and interests of one or more clerks. It is not our 
purpose here to solve all the problems posed by Incident B but 
rather to illusirate that the success of an innovation often depends 
on other changes. If other appropriate changw are made the 
innovation may be acceplcdt if they are not made the innovation 
my CMtc so many now problem te ,l ml/ not 6= a«p^. 

One of Ihe taewK of'™ o"r'oo''''f Plmnrag 

elemi from the taclional swclure at a cullute and each of ils 
™b.miiB Wc lave lalUd about aillurc in CJiapter 2 Jn review. 
rLlure' ie m operatins sysutn of tatricale interrelatioashipe. 
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It has order, functional harmony and mechanisms through which 
perpetuation as well as change occur. It has a value s>'stcm whic 
tends to pve quality and consistency to decisions made by 
individuals and groups. It adds up to an integrated unity. Each 
part of the whole has a role to ptoy and other parts depend on 
• how that role is played. These general characteristics are not only 
true of the culture as a whole but also of each of the sub-units of 
a sub-culture such as the political system or the educational 
system. 

Because of the unitary, functionally integrated nature of culture: 
(6) Innovation in any one element of a culture tends to create 
disharmony and to stimulate interactions between the altered 
element and Us setting, necessitating mutual accommodations. 

Accommodation and adjiatment. Many illustrations can be 
^ven of the disharmonies created by innovation and the accomoda- 
tions and adjustments needed for successful adoption of the new 
practice or idea. Incident B cited above is one such illustration. 
In Incident D, also, the aggressive extension worker recognized 
the disharmonies created by introduction among village farmers 
of a new variety of grain and he toot steps to help the farmers 
adjust the grinding of the grain into flour and to solve the problem 
of insects in the itored grain. In this case the innovation caused 
vexing problems which were solved through the adjustment of 
practices related to the innovation. In other cases it may be 
necessary to alter related cultural elements so that they support 
the innovation. The introduction in a tribal area of a government- 
sponsored school, cited in Chapter 2, is a good example. In this 
case accommodation is required with the work responsibilities 
of tribal children and with the tribal educational customs. 
Adjustment is also required in the attitude of tribal leaders 
towards government interference. Unless these and other changes 
arc made to support the new school it is destined for rejection or 
artificial existence, 

T^e present educational system of India is a good example of 
an institution which is part of the overall culture and also exists 
as a culture in and of itself to a considerable extent It has a 
significant degree of order, unity and integrity. It rests on a set 
of values which have come to justify and explain the nature of 
the programme. Although it is criticized by many it continues 
to perform its functions quite impervious to the criticism because 
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it has a place in the roial culture and it operates reasonably 
smoothly. Because it is an accepted, tight-knit institution, change 
in any one parr requires adjustments in otlter parts for the 
success of the innovation. *nic introduction of well-equipped 
laboratories for the teaching of science is a good example. Recently 
much stress has been put on the importance of laboratory experi- 
ence in teaching students the tolc of discovery in science, among 
otiier desirable goals. Reasons for laboratory work have been 
iheorciicalJy accepted by science teachers for many decades, yet 
actual use of iafaorafory equipment to any significant extent will 
not come until a number of adjustments and accommodations are 
made in other elements of the educational system. To begin with, 
the system of responsibility and accountability for the apparatus 
needs reform so that the teacher does not feel he is protected only 
if the apparatus is kept locked up and not used. Secondly, the 
examination system must be changed so that students, teachers and 
parents place value on wliai can be taught through proper use of 
the laboratory. And thirdly, administrators and inspectors must 
come to appreciate new purposes for teaching science so that they 
lend their support to the teacher who tries to make intelligent use 
of laboratory experiments in teaching. TJicse are only some of the 
related ehange.s that are required. 

To cite another example, there is much discussion of the 
policing, ovcrly-critical and threatening nature of school inspection. 

It is felt by many that the inspector should become more of a 
supervisor, more sympathetic in his apitfoach, more positively 
helpful and suggesting, and less authoritative and punitive. Correct 
as this change of roles may be. it cannot successfully be brought 
about without concomiiani changes in the role of tlie headmaster, 
in the sincerity of commiimcnl to leaching by teachers, in the 
siainng pattern of the inspectorate, and in the concept of good 
teaching held among the public politicians, school administrators 
and the teachers themselves. Any plan to introduce significant 
reform in the in.speclion process is bound to be only partially 
successful unless the plan includes concomitant, Rjordinated 
attacks on the several fronts of the problem. Inspection as it now 
oDCtates is a key part of the System. Change it and you upset the 
swtem so that it will not function without considerable confusion 
u/ilfss supporting adjustments are also made in the related 
dements of the educational system. 

JO 
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At the same time when wc look at the educational culture 
we must take into account the larger culture of India. Change in 
the fundamentally authoritarian nature of inspection cannot 
proceed far until authoritarianism in Indian culture as a whole 
begins to lose its strength, and experience with more democratic 
methods tend to build reliance on democratic values. School 
inspection is an integral part of the educational culture and also 
of the culture in general. This is why so much effort is wasted 
in carrying out ad hoc, uncoordinated attempts to change school 
inspection without the leadership and support of .sympathetic 
changes in all of government administration. The school inspector 
is not going to take reform projects very seriously when other 
government administrators at his level ridicule reform ideas and 
give no support to them. 

Still another example of tlie need for accommodating adjust- 
ments is in the introduction of higher secondary schools. Among 
other things, this innovation was intended to shift responsibility 
for the intermediate preparation of students for university study 
from the control of the university to the secondary school, and to 
encourage secondary schools to provide for students appropriate 
programmes other than those required for university admission. 
However, no provision was made to provide teachers in the 
secondary schools able to give the same kind and level of academic 
instruction formerly provided in the intermediate colleges; nor was 
any change brought about in the standards expected of the higher 
secondary schools. In other words, the higher secondary schools 
were given neither the kind of teachers required to meet the old 
standards nor were the standards tlicmselves adjusted to what 
the higher secondary schools could do. As a result the higher 
secondary programme was judged by many to have failed. 

Interactions aitd New Configurations. Sometimes the introduc- 
tion of a new or changed practice Into the system stimulates 
reactions and combinations which produce new and often trouble- 
some configurations among cultural elements. Let us use (he 
analogy of chemistry to make more clear what wc mean. When 
a chemist adds one pure chemical to another he can predict the 
results because he knows only two chemicals arc involved, and he 
knows the properties of each and how they will react on each 
other. If, however, he adds a pure chemical to an impure chemical 
he is likely to get results which differ from what he expects cither 
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in inieasity or in kind, or both. This is true because the added 
chcntical and one or more of the impurities may produce a 
number of secondary chemical reactions other ijian the primary 
one expected, and these secondary reactions may in turn speed 
up, slow down or contaminate the expected primary reactions, 
The results could even be explosive; or nothing roight happen. 

A similar situation faces us in adding a new element to a 
culture. Wc may have in mmd that the new clement will react 
in a particular way with a part of the setung into which it is 
placed and that a particular, desirable result will be accomplished. 
However, what actually happens is usually something much more 
complex. The new clement often reacts or combines with elements 
other than those intended, or it stimulates other elements to 
behave in unprcdictcd ways which block or corrupt the intended 
result. Sometimes a chain of unanticipated reactions and interac* 
tions are set in motion. If not properly guided or controlled, they 
wilt upset expected response to the innovation and n’il) lead to 
evils possibly greater than the one the innovation was intended 
to correct. 

Internal assessment in schools serves as a good example. It 
was introduced in some states for the purpose of Improving the 
relationship between testing and leaching. It was thought that if 
the individual school had responsibility for determining a part of 
the lota! number of points required of students for passing, then 
the scliool could hold more frequent examinations and encourage 
students to study throughout the year, not Just toward the end 
of the year in prepanuion for the external examination. Also, 
teachers and students could find out periodically what was being 
learned and what was not. and leaching could be adjusted ac- 
cordingly. Hon'cvcr. when the individual school wa.s given control 
over a portion of the sludenis* marks there came a jhdl in the 
tactics of the powerful cultural force of parents’ desire for high 
pass marks for their children. The focus of pan of this very strong 
social forre shifted to the principal and the teachers. The force 
had been there aff otong. cioiihg the seftoerf to leadi primsriJr to 
satisfy the external examination, but bow the school could be held 
directly responsible for a portion of the examination results, 
of the principals and teachers could not stand up to tie additional 
pressure and corruption set in. Teachers helped their students oa 
Mammalion^ [Qrticuhriy these »lio lem mJ deojhtm of 
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powerful political personalities, and principals altered the marks 
that were sent in to the boards of secondary education. In some 
cases, schools reported the full number of marks for all their 
students sitting for the external examination.’ Since the reputation 
of a school rests almost entirely on the number of students 
who qualify for admission to the university, and this is almost 
wholly a matter of examination results, the schools felt that they 
were serving their students best through this use of their additional 
responsibility. 

Needless to say,’ this W'as not the intended reaction to the 
introduction of internal assessment in secondary schools- Internal 
assessment can be successfully handled only through anticipation 
of these kinds of unplanned reactions to its introduction. Such 
anticipation might lead to Uic concomitant introduction of mea- 
sures to help the teachers and principals stand up to the pressure 
brought to ^ar on them, among other things. One such device has 
been successfully used Cor many years in one of the training 
colleges in a large centre of government: it is illustrated by the 
following incident: 


LvemesT F 

The peon appeared at the principars door aod annouoced that a well- 
koov-n. powerful politician was on (he telephone. The principal expected 
calls from, such persons and he was ready for them. The examination 
results had been announced only a few days previously. After the faculty 
had taken into account the several sources of data on student performance, 
including internal assessment, practice teaching, participation in co-curri- 
cuUr activities, etc., the marks had been turned in to the principal who 
met with a special commiUce to make final decisions. Several students 
had failed to come up to the standards set by the college and the politician 
was calling on behalf of one of these students. He pointed out to the 
principal that the student was tiie daughter of a wealthy and successful 
businessman from a prominent family. There must be some mistake; 
suxt})' Abe fffi net he saW. Wr. fiVe poireferarr. wocritf Arrf r^ 

ditTicuU to explain to the father that nothing could be done to change 
Surely the prindpal could take care of the problem. The 
politician was deferential in his tone, but also commanding; he expected 
action, principal responded that he could understand the father's and 
the politician's concern, but the studml’s work had been very carefully 
gone over and she definitely had not rame up to the mark. The politician 
became more conOTanding and insisted that the principal make the 
nwessary changes in the recoid. The pnncipal immediately pointed out 
that the dedsion was out of his hands. Unlike many other college silua- 
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liens, the ptincip^l did not non make such deciiioni himself. The special 
committee had made ihe decision; on the commiuee the unisersity and 
^ managing committee were represented as well as the coUece faculty 
The pnnftpal could not alter their dects'oo nor could he ask the eommittn 
to reconsider lU decision unless new evidence was produced. The politician 
was presenting no such evidence. The pobtieian became abtuiye and the 
pnncipal politely- ended the conversation, referring the politician to the 
vice-chancellor ij he wanted to carry the matter further. 


This training college principal was able to maintain the integrity 
of the internal assessment system because of tlte device of the 
special committee. He also bad a clear understanding of such 
matters with the vice-chancellor of rite university. This is only one 
example of the ways in which the innovation of internal assess- 
ment can be supported by adjustments in adrainisfratitc procedure. 
Many colleges do not use such a special committee; jt wai not 
always true in this college, and it is not uncommon for marks to 
be changed in colleges where the principal is not protected from 
outside pressure. 

Adjustments in Innovations. Sometimes the need for atf;u5t* 
menis io the receiving culture are increased by uaneccssaiy 
inflexibility in the innovation. Where this is true the problems arc 
more diflicuil to handle than they need lo be. For instance, when 
the slate government introduces primary schools in irihal areas 
il is not necessary to adfierc strictly to the usual forrattla for a 
primary school, TTic schedule can be altered to aocotnmodate the 
work rcsponsibnitics of tribal childicn. The curriculum can be 
changed to include some of tlic content usually taught through 
tribal educational procedures, in the,sc and other ways the adjust- 
ments can be eased. To talc another example, the si^e of cb$<es 
prevailing in many sc«?nd.iry schools makes it very dilBcoU to 
have a full programme of laboratory work in science for individual 
students. For many reasons ii is very difficult to adjust the sire of 
classes. An altcmalive is to oiljusi the use of taboratoo’ experience 
through the use of demonstrations by the teacher with the help 
of a few students, with frequent rotation of studenu to bratden 
pariicipaiicm. Su:h on adjustment makes it far eas.^r to mtn?Juce 
Jahoratoty work in many schooN; without such an occommoda- 
lion that attempt to pros'ldj laborawt} experienw is rot hlely to 
lie socccssfut where class size must continue it> he larp?. 
nte agent of clwnge should uol be defeated bj’ the fact tlut 
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most innovations he would like to introduce are likely to require 
and/or cause adjustments in the cultural environment into which 
they are introduced, or in the innovation itself, or both. This fact 
does not make the task an impossible one, but it does give some 
guidance as to the seriousness with which any task of social 
reform must be taken up. The process is complicated, fraught 
with the possibility of unexpected ramifications, and demanding 
of continued attention. 

Group Factors Influence Change 

A teacher is reluctant to take part in teacher meetings in the 
evening because it interferes with her commitments to her family. 
A headmaster is uncooperative with an extension worker because 
he belongs to an educational society which docs not approve of the 
programme the extension worker is promoting. Another teacher 
is motivated to volunteer for an experiment in teaching because 
he knows other teachers in the clique to which he bc!ong.s favour 
the experiment, A headmaster finds his staff is more enthusiastic 
about school improvement projects when they help to plan and 
evaluate them. A teacher finds she can motivate students through 
the use of competitive groups within her classes. An inspector 
does not respond to a suggestion which is not in keeping with 
his concept of the role of inspectors as a group. Several teachers 
in a school hesitate to commit themselves on a proposal until 
they know the opinion of the senior teacher whose lead they 
normally follow, A project moves ahead quickly when it is taken 
up by a group of schools which usually work together and among 
which there has evolved a system of leadership and cooperation. 
Tliesc arc some of the instances that can still be cited to illustrate 
that: (7) The forces of formal and informal group dynamics are 
powerful influences for or against change. 

To understand the importance of group dynamics in supporting 
or opposing change, wc must first make clear what wc mean by 
a group. There are many kinds of groups. Several persons gather 
on a street comer waiting for the light to change before crossing. 
In one sense these persons form a group — they have a common 
purpose, for the moment. Or. wc might speak of all persons 
between the ages of twenty and thirty who have red hair as a 
group. In neither case do these people make up a group in the 
sense that v.e arc using it here. By group wc mean people who 
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arc tied together by corainoa purposes, continuing interaction and 
group loyalty. The members identify with each other; each person 
sees h»s interest as being tied up with that of the group as a whotc. 
Each person feels obligations to the group of which he is a 
member and he expects certain kinds of assistance from the group 
as a unit, and from individual members. Within the svorUngs of a 
group each person plays one or more rotes. He may be a leader, 
he may be a follower; or he may be a secondary leader who 
commands the followership of the group h some ctrcumsisnces 
but who looks to the top leader for onlcrs. He may be the group 
humorist, or the group cynic. He may be the solid citizen who 
is known for his sober and thoughtful answers to problems. These 
and many other rbJes arc played by tlie members of a group. 

Within this description there is scope for many kinds of groups. 

A family is a group. Workers building a road constitute a group, 
Qt least while they are working together on a particular road. 

A private society organized for professional purposes is a group. 

A village is an organized, functional group. A committee formrf 
(0 do a particular task is a group for the duration of their task. 

A working group formed as part of a workshop of teachers is a 
group if the members come to have common purposes, if the 
various rdics of group membership arc assumed by different 
members, and if there is interaction that contributes to and draw's 
on group' feeling. The staff of a school or college is a group, or 
can be built into one with proper leadership. Informal groups 
are often formed within the staff of an instiiuiltm, cacit such 
group revolving around common intcre.sLs within or outside the 
institution, or around individuals with strong personalities. It 
may be that in some schools very little group feeling and very 
ineffective group interaction is developed; where this is true the 
staff is more of an incidental collection of people dian a ^oup. 

Many books have been written .about group d>ti3mics. It is 
not our purpose to duplicate those bools here; only to call 
attention to some of the wuys group dj-namics influence change. 

Wc have already touched on ih« influence in this chapter and 
in previous chapters. Wc have indicated how readiness to change 
is influenced by a person's social rclatioashtps including his group 
memberships. We have also referred to the rile of opin'wm leader- 
ship which is a group r6Ic. We have talked about the rtic of 
tniditional grtmps and institutimts in preserving order during 
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change and providing a vehicle for change. 

Groups often become protective of the interests and purposes of 
their members; for this reason they are often viewed as the enemy 
of change. New ideas often seem to threaten the interests of the 
group, or of the leaders of the group who see change as a 
challenge to their authority and power. Fear of losing the benefits 
and psychological security provided by traditional group arrange- 
ments often stands in the way of open-minded consideration of 
innovations. Students of Indian society arc certainly aware of the 
many ways in which traditional group loyalties serve to perpetuate 
tradition and to discourage change. The strong family group 
tends to be a conservative social unit. Communal groups serve to 
protect group interests and to encourage continuation of customs 
more than to encourage innovation. Various kinds of professional 
societies, political and business organizations are often more 
interested in preserving known advantages than in exerting in- 
flucoce for experimentation and change. Sometimes competition 
within groups for positions of power and advantage distract atten* 
lion from questions of group purpose and the organization 
ceases to serve even its protective purposes. 

There is another side to the story, however. Groups have a 
structure and system for taking action. Their leaders arc potential 
means for reaching larger numbers of people. Their internal 
dynamics provide for interaction, communication and discussion 
of new ideas. Leaders of such groups are often nearer to the 
needs and wishes of their members than are the appointed officials 
of government. For these and other reasons organized groups 
can be of considerable a.ssistance in the promotion and diffusion 
of innovations. In fact, some organized groups have taken initia- 
tive in bringing about social change and development in India. 
For instance, religious groups such as Christian missionary 
organizations. Muslim organizations and Hindu reform groups 
have taken responsibility for starling and running schools and 
for establishing social welfare programmes. In some Instances, 
the Arya Samaj for example, such organizations have worked 
actively for social and religious reform. In many cases where 
these organizations have operated schools they have attempted 
with some success to provide educational programmes of high 
quality. 

There are instances where organized groups have been used 
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iniUalivc or have been used by change agents to promote 
developmental change, actually very few organizations or group 
efforts arc organized voluntarily for the purpose of promoting 
change. This is certainly true in education where there arc very 
few teacher organizations, and those that do exist do not carry 
out effective activities, for the ino!»l |wrt. The spirit of cooperation 
seems weak; seldom docs an agency show interest in cooperating 
with another on potentially mutual concerns. Persons asked to 
U’Ofk together on a project are hesitant about how to go about the 
task— they wait for a person of authority to tell them. In meetings 
of school headmasters and principals the participants arc often 
unable and unwilling to evaluate their own work, to reflect 
critically on each other's reports; they insist on being told by the 
convenor or the outside consultant that their work Is good or 
defective. Sub-comiltccs or working groups of teachers in 
workshops usually grope around for some lime, unable to organize 
an approach to the topic or problem at hand until one of the 
leaders of the workshop comes around to help them get started. 
In such ad hoc groups the tendency Is automatically to ask the 
senior or ranking person to be chairman, whether or not that 
person has demonstrated any particular interest in the topic or 
has the qualifications required to be chairman. The furniture for 
meetings is usually arranged with a special table on a platform 
for the leaders and persons of authority, with participants’ chairs 
arranged neatly in rows facing the platform as in most classrooms. 
Individual participants find it difficult to engage in informal 
discussion; usually they stand, face the chairman, introduce them- 
selves. give their credentials, and launch on a sj>cech. Even when 
short contributions are made they are usually made to the chair- 
man rather than to the group. 

Quite often, when a degree of informality has been established, 
several persons talk at the same time. It is not uncommon for 
three or four persons to dominate discussion for fifteen minutes, 
each commanding attention in turn for a few minutes at a time, 
and each advancing an argument unrelated to that of the others, 
nonc^ listening to what the othere are saying and in no way 
reacting to what has been said by the others. And always, 
regardless of the kind of group activity going on or the depth of 
involvement of participants, if a person of prestige or authority 
approaches or joins the group, all discussion ceases, everyone 
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jumps up to make room or provide a chair for the newcomer, 
aoci the progression of llwught is interrupted. 

These are evidences of too iitilc undersiaRding of group dyna- 
mics, of too little faith in the ability of groups to do productive 
work, and an inadequate sense of the ways in which small groups 
can be useful in seminars, workshops and conferences. Therefore, 
few traditions for using group and discussion techniques have 
been built up. Even in such organizations as those carrying out 
extension and in-service programmes for teachers there is the 
constant tendency to fall ^ck on lectures as the chief means of 
communicating and developing ideas, 

One of the reasons why understanding of the power of group 
dynamics is slow to develop is undoubtedly the strong authori- 
tarian tradition that permeates Indian culture. Another may be 
that the benefits of democraiic partidpaiiDn are misunderstood 
and misrepresented. Enthusiasts for theoretical democracy have 
been heard to say that '‘the process of democratic discussion 
and group decisions will alnnys produce the correct answer." 
With this lofty expectation from democracy it Is no wonder that 
there has been great disappoinimenf with democratic methods. 
The justification for democracy is not that it always produces the 
right answer; right answers may more often be provided by an 
informed autocrat. The /usfificat/on lies more in the area of moti- 
vation, cooperation, evaluation and corrective action, and human 
growth. Where group activity is used to plan a project, motiva- 
tion is developed to see it through. >Vhere group exchange and 
discussion of ideas contributes to the planning of a programme, 
there is developed the kind of understanding needed to put the 
programme into use. Where there has been group Involvement in 
planning, a basis for cooperative effort is built for implementing 
the plan. Where the group plays a part in planning and evaluating, 
an automatic corrective device is bitilt into the project. Where 
dynamic group interaction Is present ihrouglioui a project, human 
growth and change take place in accoiti with the goals of the 

proiccL , . . . . , . . 

It js not just a question of jmtiatws group djtnmics. m a 
«ns, they altrady -'ny s^ycramcnl oHicbl mil Itll ion 
Ibal one of his mjor problems is comrallinp or defcatins llie 
•‘pofilics" tbm goys among his sfcjlT in opposition lo his 
leSersbrp or oHicinl regalalfons. or lo pirr ailrarrtape lor ditjuts 
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or individual members. Rather, it is a question of bringing group 
dynamic forces into the open and into positive support of pro* 
grammes. Until the positive potential of group activity is re- 
cognized much human effort will be lost through the continuation 
of authoritarian leadership and through group activity carried on 
largely for protective purposes or to subvert official policy and 
change programmes. 

This generalization about change has implications for the 
organization of workshops, training courses, conferences and other 
meetings. It also has implications for (he kind and amount of 
encouragement that is given by government to the organization 
of voluntary associations of teachers, headmasters and teacher 
educators. It has particular implications for the way in which 
the head of an educational institution works with his staff. The 
administrator who operates his school or college largely through 
the issuance of “notices” is not going to marshall the positive 
contribution that can come from group efforts. On the other hand, 
the head who attempts to build Ills staff into an integrated unit, 
and to- encourage and make use of the dynamic interaction among 
the members in support of school improvement programmes may 
find that his task is less that of controlling and punishing teacher 
initiative and more that of guiding and cooperating with group 
energies. He may seek to identify the natural leaders in his staff 
— the opinion leaders — and make use of their ideas. He may 
recognize the natural interaction and lines of communication that 
evolve among his staff and make use of these means of discussing 
and testing ideas. He may listen more than dictate. He may use 
these and similar techniques (o recognize and encourage the 
potentially cooperative spirit that makes a collection of teachers 
into a functional group. Once this is accomplished he and the 
staff can work together with a single purpose and a coordinated 
direction that should produce significant results. 

Frustration Encourages Escape Mechanisins 
A leading educationist in one of the states recently reflected along 
these lines: 

Wc Indians have been ruled by outsiders during so much of 
our history that we have developed an unusual ability to evade 
government domination of our lives. We have a great skill 
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Something similar liappens when development agencies are 
unsuccessful in promoting change. An institute, bureau or council 
is organized to find solutions to the very difficult problems^ of 
improving some aspect of education. After a time the organiza* 
tion finds it can make no substantial progress. Quite naturally it 
turns its attention to activities which take the place of progress 
it calls conferences frequently and issues fancy reports. It asks 
government officials to give lectures and surrounds the occasion 
with much pomp and ceremony. It sponsors competitions and 
gives awards which give the impression of great activity, or 
progress and of public acceptance. They arc symbols of progress 
rather than the real thing. They provide a certain satisfaction, 
and since the ability to evade what is expected is so deeply encul- 
tured, the staff of the organization sometimes fool even themselves. 
Activity for activity’s sake comes to be accepted as the justification 
for the existence of the organization. 

These kinds of escapes arc tragic enough when they are used 
to cover up Inability to solve serious problems and to make real 
progress. They arc even more tragic when they are used to cover 
up poor planning and ineffective methods of work. Quite a number 
of extension centres have resorted to the use of frequent and 
attractive publications as symbols of effective work when actually 
their programme was weak due to an almost total lack of planning 
in the long-range sense. Private schools make claims in their 
school brochures of major contributions to the development of 
moral and citizenship qualities when in actuality they often 
completely ignore these aspects of good education. Another form 
of escape resorted to by many educational workers is research. 
An individual who docs not know how to go about planning 
effectively to carry’ forward his responsibility finds refuge in 
research. His research may not be very promising of results either 
but it has the appearance of serious and important work. Also, 
committees and commissions are frequently appointed to in- 
vcsii^ie a problem that might bcuer be attacked through 
effectively executed programmes which can be launched without 
additional investigation. Earlier we have called attention to the 
tendency to draw up ideal, unrealistic plans which everyone 
knows cannot be implcmcnicd; such plans serve as symbols of 
progress which take the place of careful planning and hard w'ork 
for actual progress. 
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A psychologist would be* quick lo point out that escape 
mechanisms arc not unc^nmon among human beings; in fact, 
they arc necessary for most persons. Tliey may serve a particularly 
useful purpose in India today where most problems are highly 
complex and highly resistant to solution. However, such escape 
from action can become habituated way beyond the normal 
psychological need, and avoidance of responsibility carried to 
unjustified extremes. Careful planning of change programmes 
ivithln realistic expectations, with systematic follow.up and 
periodic evaluation, will go a long way to make pretences and 
false symbols of progress unnecessary. Furthermore, where avoi- 
dance tendencies do develop, thc best solution may be for leaders 
to bring them out into (he open, to encourage group members to 
talk about them, and through coming to understand the reason 
for such tendencies. leam how to deal with them. 

Perhaps thc greatest difficulty faced by an agent or ad- 
ministrator of change programmes is that of drawing people out, 
gelling ihem to respond frankly, gening ihcm to say what is on 
their minds, getting them to admit weaknesses end to discuss 
their problems. One frequently talks to persons who appear to 
have no ideas, who seemingly have not thought about their work 
in a critical or creative way. Also, one frequently meets people 
who arc the opposiic~who try to give the appearance of knowing 
everything, who pretend to be completely in command of their 
situation, and who appear lo have solved all their problems. Both 
kinds of people may be exercising a defense mechanism built up 
over many years through the desire to conceal from authority 
what their real situation is. Both arc a challenge to the leader 
who attempts to stimuiaie productive dynamics among thc 
workers at a particular level and also between workers and 
their superiors. 

iMPUCATtONS 


//i/rorf«cf/on - . . , j. 

Perhaps the most critical need of development projects jn India 
is to find ways of releasing human potential throughout society 
and guiding that potential along constructive lines. This problem 
is critical because few problems lend themselves to solution 
without thc full cooperation and contribution of everyone touched 
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by the problem. Tlic situation is complicated by the fact that too 
few leaders and administrators recognize this problem in all 
its dimensions. They have some knowledge of the many ways in 
which people successfully oppose new programmes and circumvent 
regulations. They would like to see the opposition and evasion 
lessened, and their efforts to do this arc usually made up of more 
programmes and more regulations, and more enforcement. It does 
not occur to enough of them that human effort can be released 
to serve the purposes of development programmes, not just oppose 
Uiem. Nor do they understand that without the active support of 
natural social forces few organized efforts to reform society can 
be successful. 

In a general sense the theme of this book is that successful 
change programmes must start with the client, they must be 
carried out by and with the client, and they achieve their purposes 
only in .so far as the client voluntarily makes the results a part 
of his life. Successful change seldom results when administrators 
force new programmes on people at lower levels; it takes place 
when clients willingly experience growth themselves, with the 
motivation, leadership and assistance that administrators and 
agents of change can provide. It cannot be planned, packaged 
and sent out by central planners for implementation at local 
levels. 

Fortunately, the importance of change dynamics is gradually 
being realized. In such areas as community development, small 
industry development and family planning more attention is being 
given to the relationship between social forces and change. In 
education, factors of change dynamics have come into discussion 
among development planners, into training programmes for exten- 
sion workers, and into the planning and operations of school 
improvement programmes at local levels. Tlie implications of this 
discussion have not yet penetrated very deeply, however, nor has 
much attention been given to research in this area. Of particular 
significance is the fact that the administration of educational 
institutions has not yet been touched to any extent by this new 
thinking. 

^Onc promising research project seriously discussed in the 
National Institute of Education was concerned with the develop- 
ment of case studies of selected extension centres, some successful 
and some less successful. Tlic focus of these studies would be to 
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idcrii/y and describe in detail the dynamic factors in the cduca- 
iJonal commumtics served by the centres, the new forces introduced 
by the extension programmes, and rtc resulting inicractions and 
outcomes. The intent rvas to try to identify those patterns of 
forces and interactions which seem to produce desired results, 
and those wjiich seem to ut>rk in opposition to the goals of the 
programme. Undoubtedly one of the areas of Jeaming from this 
study could be the degree to which existing social factors in the 
communities determine the results of extension activities^-factors 
, which have little to do with the utility of the new ideas or the 
way they were introduced by extension workers. If ibis is found 
to be true it will suggest that the extension worker needs to know 
very intimately the community in which he works — how it 
functions and liow it is likely to react to new ideas — if he is to be 
successful in planning and carrying out his programmes. Other 
lines of research into change dynamics are nei^ed. 

Recommendaitons 

The recommendations below will summarize and complement 
the discussion above: 

Provide for Feed'back. £va/ittirion and /?fdj'recf/on 
1. At national, state and regional levels, all planning of. pro- 
grammes should allow for partidpant evaluation and feed- 
back front the implemcitiaiion of the programme. Jt should be 
recognized from the initiation of each project that local evaluation 
and feed-back are likely to indicate the need for adjusimcnl in 
the means, the direction, and even the long-range goals. Unusual 
ailcDtiott should be given to finding ways of breaking down the 
blocks to communications that normally exist betiveen persons 
of lower status and higher authorities, so that the results of 
evaluation and experience are communicated upwards. Tliis will 
require the bc-M that is known about human relations in adminis- 
tration. It will require altitudes and procedures no^ noraally 
found among bureaucratic administrators, (^fo^e on this ia the 
next chapter.) 

2. Provision should be made for wide participation in planning 
at the level of implementalioD. Major programmes may be 
planned at national and state levels, but planning at these levcb 
should be flexible and general, allowing, yet needing, further 
II 
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planning and replanning at local levels in terms of the conditions 
and understandings of the people who wiU pul the programme into 
operation. Every effort should be made by national, state and 
local leaders to build understanding of the objectives and long- 
range goals of the programme as conceived by the original plan- 
ners, but success in the end rests on the conception local leaders 
and clients have of programme purposes and how they relate to 
their needs. 

3, Particular attention should be paid to creative involvement of 
key leaders at state and local levels, whether they be com- 
munity leaders, heads of private organizations, respected officials, 
or opinion leaders within the staff of individual institutions or 
other groups. Such involvement should be two-way; key leaders 
should be listened to because they arc the source of respected 
ideas, and they should be asked to assist in introducing and 
spreading innovations. Failure to make use of opinion leaders 
means not only that a source of assistance is overlooked; it also 
means that a source of potential opposition probably has been 
converted into active opposition. 

Use means Appropriate to Coals 

4. In planning improvement programmes care should be exer- 
cised in the selection of means for implementing them. The 
means used should be consistent with the objectives and goals 
of the programme, and with development goals in general. Central 
planners who v/ork out every detail of development projects 
often overlook the means for implementing tliem, and they become 
so enamoured with their detail^ solutions that they fall into the 
trap of encouraging adoption through autocratic means. Such 
means contribute little to developing creative dynamics in society 
and they do much to increase resistance to change. The power 
for development is not in the planner; it is in the ideas and 
dynamics of the people. The means used must help to release 
that power, not stifle or divert it 

Change Occurs in Stages 

5. The planning and administration of change programmes 
should reflect greater recognition of the stages through which 
successful change usually occurs. Whether the change anticipated 
involves group or individual problem-solving, developmental 
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experience and/or learning, definite provision should be made 
for ihe fact that a particular innovation is seldom put into use 
in (me operation. Rather, change is usually spread over a period 
of lime, and what is done at any one lime is in response to what 
has gone before and is in prcparatitm for what should be done 
during the next stage. Adminisimtofs and change agents should 
be particularly sensitive to the need for readiness at the introduc- 
tory stage and to the plateau stage which frequently occurs prior 
to opiimum maturation or adoption. 

While anticipation of staging in development planning is neces- 
sary. it must be kept in mind that the stages cannot be definitively 
determined ahead of lime; rather, they grow out of the dynamic 
process of society in transition. The stages will differ from project 
to project, from client group to client group of (he same project. 
Therefore, careful evaluation, analysis of experience, participant 
reaction and periodic replanning arc a normal and requisite part 
of successful change programmes. 

6. More attention should be given to the problem solving aspect 
of development. Educational innovations should emerge from 
attempts in problem-solving. The various stages in problem* 
solving need further refinemcm. pariicuLatiy the early stage during 
which the problem must become truly the concern of (he individual 
or the group. Also, help in devising alternative solutions and on 
systematic evaluation is needed. Tlis method of dealing with 
educational situations helps to pass initiative to teachers and 
headmasters and to ensure deeper invoivemeni in change efforts. 

Jiccognize Individual Difference 

7. Jn administering development projects, variation among in- 
dividual persons’ change proneness and rate of change should 
be anticipated and recognized as normal In fact, such variations 
should be made use of as a contributing aspect of change dyna- 
mics. Innovators and early adopters can “pave the way” for those 
who accept change more slowly. The late majority can serve as a 
brake on too rapid and superfimaf change. Differences in rate of 
change should be prevented from creating factions within a staff 
or. group. It will help if the total group takes part in planning, 
discussing and evaluating the e.Tperimentation of those who lake 
up new ideas first. Planned cooperation and systematic communica- 
tion throughout (be group will omtlrtbuic to more orderly and 
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more productive change eflorls, assuming that individual dif- 
ferences are positively provided for. 

Plan for Accumulative EQect 

8. Planning at all levels should take into account the need for 
concentration, sequence and continuity. Unless each improve- 
ment activity contributes to a minimum critical concentration, is 
a part of a developmental sequence, and/or represents continuity 
for the clients, that activity is likely to contribute little to short- 
range or long-range goals. Furthermore, activities carried out more 
or less as ad hoc operations eat up lesources and take up the 
time of workers in such a way that we are deluded into thinking 
progress is being made. Programmes planned for intensive impact 
will be characterized by projects which complement or supplement 
each other, by focus on one or a group of needs until they arc 
satisfied, and by concern for bringing into being a self-generating 
continuity of growth and progress. 

Anticipate liueraclion Between Culture and Innovations 

9. Planners and administrators of programmes intended to bring * 
about specific changes should anticipate the ways in which 
introduction of the innovations into the culture will stimulate 
interactions and secondary changes. Some of these interactions and 
secondary changes may contribute to change goals; others may 
contradict the purpose of the innovation or otherwise produce 
disruptive results. These troublesome by-products should be 
anticipated if possible; where they arc not, change agents and 
local administrators should be free to deal with them promptly 
and to report back to planners on the necessary adjustments 
needed in the change programme. Adjustments and accommoda- 
tions may be needed both in the over-all programme as well as 
in the operation of it in any one school, district or state. New 
procedures, supplemented mechanisms or other change projects 
may be required to ofl-scl the negative forces brought into play. 

Use Croup Dynamics Effectively 

10. Research should be carried out to find out the ways in which 
the dynamics of existing groups in Indian society hinder or 
stimulate planned efforts to bring educational reform. The 
d>*nam1cs of soda! and educational organizations should be studied 
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in a search for ways of hrinsiiig the force of voluntary croup 
activity into cooperation with improvement programmes. Such 
research should be taken up by the National Institute of Educa- 
non and the colleges or departmems of cdoration of Jeadinc 
universities. 


Improvement schemes should make use of the results of this 
research; furthermore, they should include a role for the leader- 
ship of voluntary ^upings of headmasters, of interested leaders 
of society and of ^ups within the staff of individual schools and 
colleges who show interest in conttibuting to or initiating im- 
provement ideas. 

11. The effective use of group dynamics should be given careful 
attention in school teaching, in staff meetings, in workshops, 
training courses, seminars and conferences, and in the training 
of teachers, administrators and inspcctor-supcrvUors. Planned 
projects should include suggested ways of using group melliods. 
and the directors and resource persons of these projects should 
be encouraged to use and to help partlciptmts Icam the skills of 
group discussion and group work. 'Hie technigues under develop- 
ment for training purposes in the various institutes of manage- 
ment in the country should be carefully studied for broader use 
throughout education. 

A caution may be in order- In a society so thoroughly imbued 
with authoritarian methods and values, it will take time to develop 
the attitudes, abilities and vglocs necessary to support mature use 
of group dynamics. Too rapid Introduction of group techniques 
is likely to be unsuccessful and lead to disillusionment and nega- 
tive feelings towards their utility. These altitudes sometimes 
result in cultures less autocratic than Indian culture when 
enthusiasts for group djTiafnics sugees*. their use in more ways 
than many persons arc able to accept. Croup methods should 
not replace all other methods of developing and communicating 
ideas. They are. however, a desirable complement to oiher methods 
and their forte lies in stimulating and re’easing creative interaction 
and building peraonal identification with group efforts. 


MvoiJ Reinforcetnent of Awdance TV’iufmciVs 
12- Special research should be planned to loot into the heavy 
reliance on protective mechanisai< which cluracteri/es so 
much public reaction to development programroes. It al<o charoc- 
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terizes lower and middle level administrator of development 
projects who are expected to produce results which they cannot 
or do not produce. These protective devices help persons avoid 
responsibility, and the work of development projects is thwarted 
by pretence, obscurantism and unwillingness to discuss honest 
reactions to change influence. The tendency to fall back on tradi- 
tional protective mechanisms should be openly discussed in 
seminars and workshops, and the evaluation of projects should 
include sensitive assessment of this factor as one reason for slow 
or negligent progress. 

13. In planning development schemes it should be recognized 
that the cultural tendency to avoid responsibility, by putting 
forth symbols of progress or by corrupting the form and purpose 
of projects in ways which make them easy to accept, is reinforced 
by development programmes characterized by autocracy, un- 
realistic planning, inappropriate means, lack of concentration and 
continuity, and failure to anticipate the reactions of the cultural 
unit into which Innovations are introduced. In other words, 
ignoring the best that Is known about social dynamics and the 
process of successful change will not only lead to failure, it will 
encourage the refinement of skilled resistance to future planned 
efforts to bring reform. 
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Of what use is a [new] law until those in a position to flout ft 
are menlahy prepored for the change? 

The Goyemment is only a backet. The people ore the well. If 
there is no water in the well, how can there he in the fcacket? J go 
to the source of water, the people themselves. 

— AOMaVA VlNOPA Ejmve 

GeMERAtIZATIONS 

Tils following gencraiiiaihos about leadership and support for 
change will be discussed and illustrated in this chapter: 

L Leadership is the most important stogie factor in encourag- 
ing and sustaining change. 

2. Innovations introduced through recopiteed proctrdunrs for 
making decisions, through established admioisiratis'e agen- 
cies, and with the involvement of respected leaders, usually 
receive greater support. 

3. Leadership and support for change often depend on altered 
leadership roles, modified adminisiralivc procedures, and ihe 
estabitshmenf of new agencies. 

4. Two-way vertical comrouiiication between leaders and 
followers, and lateral communication among related depart- 
ments. groups and iad/virfuafe. am critical factors of sup- 
port for planned change. 

5. National planning often falls because too little attention h 
given to the realistic planning and onp!ement.ition of in- 
dividual projects at ihc local, regional and national Ics-cls. 
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as a basis for tbc national plan, 

6. Full support for educational development depends on the 
cooperative and coordinated involvement of specialists m 
various related scholarly disciplines, professional groups, 
and departments of government. 

7. Evaluation as an inlegral part of developmrnt projects, and 
feed-back of results in a sequential cycle, provides support 
for continuity in the pursuit of development objectives. 

lsaDE^a' A 

An assessment team was taken to a secondary school well known in the 
area, where they were to meet with headmasters from the surrounding 
community. The purpose of the visit v.-as to find out the effectiveness of 
various in-service programmes for teachers as a means of stimulating 
improvement in schools. The team members met the headmaster of that 
school, were taken on the usual round of the building, had a cup of tea, 
and then were taken to the library where other headmasters were 
assembled. All of them were from government schools. The furniture was 
arranged for the meeting, a raised platform was reserved for the asses- 
ment team, and paper and pencils were neatly laid out. enough for twice 
the number who had turned up. Introductions were made, the host head- 
master said a few words of welcome, and the convener of the team 
explained the purpose of (he visit and how the headmasters could help- 
The discussion began with the usual questions about the amount of 
teacher participation from each school in the in-service programmes and 
how the teachers had benefited. The response was hesitant and the evidence 
of benefit was staled in very general tenns. “Teachers enjoyed attending 
and they returned with renewed enthuuasm for their work.” “All schools 
arc interested in improvement and teachers get many new ideas from 
seminars, workshops and conferences.” 

At this point the convener of the team (who is well known for his 
kindly approach, but also for persistence m and depth of questioning) 
decided to turn the discussion to the headmasters themselves. “In what 
ways had they been helped?” 'Oiis produced introspective looks, but no 
response. He stated the question another way. “What changes had head- 
masters brought in their own work or in the school programme as a result 
of the in-servicc programmes?” Still no answers, "nie h«dmasiers looked 
embarrassed. Another member of the team, wanting to relieve the pressure, 
supplemented the question, making it more general; but the convener 
brought attention back to his more probing questions. 

Finally, one headmaster stood up and stated that several years earlier 
he had attended a three-week workshop on examination reform. “Was he 
a blaster at the lime?” “Yes.” “D-d he enjoy the workshop?” “Oh. 
ycsl “Did he learn anything of value?” “Very much; the workshop was 
well managed and the resource penons were very knowledgrabJe.” “Did he 
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gel some ftpcricnce m mab'ng improved tests in his teaching field?” 
Yes. and he brought back test items dcrtloped by other participants who 
taught the same and other sabjeca; he sdH has the file in which these 
and other materials trom the workshop are kept.” “When he returned 
from the workshop djd he report to his leochea?” "Yes." “IVTiat was 
their response?” “Some showed interest and others said these new ideas 
w^re impracucal." ‘‘Does be think they are impracilea!?” “No, many of 
them couid and shoutd be used in teichiog and in testing for promotion 
from standard to standard.” “Did he work with his teachers to try out 
some of the new testing methods?" “No.” “WTiy not?" "The Slate 
^condary Board did not change the external examination s>‘ 5 tem to 
include new type tests." "Is not the iadividtial school free to modify its 
teaching and testing udthin the school’” “Yes, but the teachers did not 
want 10 waste time using tests that were different from the external 
examination papers. And besides, the methods of examination for promo- 
tion had been agreed to many years before among the headmasters of 
the city, and he could not change them fs bis school.” “Could not?" 
“Weil, he didn't diini it wise to do so.” "Did he discuss any new testing 
possibilities with other headmasters?” “No." “Why not?" “No orders to 
do so had come from the Oicfrict Education Officer.” “Did he change ft/s 
teaching and testing in his ovwi classes'’” "No.” “Why not?" ‘The local 
inspector discouraged it.” 

What support might have been provided for the headmaster 
so that he would not Jtave heshaietl to make use of »hai 
he learned about testing? Hotv was his mliiatlvc inhibited 
by hierarchy? What would you have done If jou had b«n in 
the convener’s position? 

Introductory Coxi'ftNTs 
Leadership More Than Adtninistradon 

It has been .said that Indian insiitulions and agencies are “over- 
administered” and “under-Jed”. However accurate this state- 
ment is. it indicates a distinciton between administration and lea- 
dership. Administration ts for the purpose of keeping Ihe orga- 
nization running smoothly, efnciently and according to known 
criteria. Leadership k for the purpose of guiding the orgamraUon 
towards new goals, in the direction of desirable change, m the 
search for unknown answers to known pmbtemA. India has many 
able and efficient administrator. Adminhiration is a profession of 
considerable prestige and status- It provides rcivards and security. 

It has a long and respected tradition. Leadership « another matter. 
Leaders of the kind needed for devriopmcnial change arc hard 
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to find among administrators. Except for well-known exceptions, 
it is difficult to find the administrator who will break new ground, 
pursue a point with higher authority when the needs for change 
require it. who will encourage subordinates to experiment an 
innovate, who will support the work of associates which deviates 
from the normal in promising ways, who is himself willing to 
change, who is a man of action as well as thought, who puts per- 
sonal interest secondary to public good, who is willing to challenge 
traditional values and customs when they stand in the way or to 
question the worthwhileness of schemes promoted only because 
they are fashionable, and who commands respect for his attention 
to major questions facing society as well as the day-to-day 
routines. Leadership of this kind is so obviously needed and so 
clearly lacking. 

Support for innovating subordinates is needed from admini- 
strators who arc leaders of change as well as administrators. This 
is especially true in a culture where authority is so strong and 
where traditions discourage action not endorsed by superiors. As 
discussed in the previous chapter, group members and associates 
can provide support for innovators and early adopters, but sup- 
port from leaders is paramount In Incident A above the head- 
master took no initiative because his superiors did not encourage 
him to do so. Neither did he encourage his own staff. He was 
a prisoner of tradition both in his reaction to change influence 
and in his role as an administrator who might have been a leader. 
Someone must exercise the initiative required to make to break 
with the traditional system if change is to occur. The need for 
leaders who will do this may be the most critical need of India 
today — certainly of Indian education. 

Traditional Culture and Leadership 

In Chapter 2 we discussed some of the qualities of Indian culture 
which arc conuolling the speed and nature of development. Here 
we will review some of these qualities and suggest others that 
should be taken into account if ways of exercising effective lea- 
dership arc to be found. 

In Indian society several major iradilional forces impinge on 
the individual, giving or wiihliolding sancllon for what he docs or 
OOM not do. These forces charactcHre the setting within which 
needed leadership must function if it is to be cecetive. 
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support for new programmes. The many demands ol group com- 
mitments. on the other hand, often draw attention away from 
participation in causes of social bcitcrmcnt. A person is first a 
member of a family, then of a caste or community, a group oj 
friends, a geographical region, and a professional or yocaliona 
group. Memberships in family and caste arc often more influential 
than membership in professional or vocational groups. Mem- 
bership in all these groups demands loyalties, responses, duties 
and roles in keeping with group traditions and interests. There 
is little room left for individuality; what a person docs or does 
not do is more influenced by the expectations of these groups than 
by his own creativity, professional commitment, imagination or 
drive. A young man, for instance, is often so overwhelmed by the 
expectations of his doting mother that there is little room for his 
own character to show itself. These many duties and expectancies 
Uikc so much of a person’s energy, attention and time that they 
discourage the initiative and drive that arc required for effective 
change or change leadership. 

And then there is politics. Politics permeates everything, it is a 
factor In most development decisions, it plays a part in the ope- 
rations of both old and new programmes. Everyone complains 
about politics. Educators say that politics should be taken out 
of education and that educators should get out of politics. They 
don't fully mean it; or, they shouldn’t mean it. Politics cannot 
be eliminated in a democracy; it can only be improved through 
greater participation by people of principle and broad social 
purpose. This point seems to be overlooked by most educators 
and other professionals who complain about corruption in poli- 
tics, Participation by more principled people is particularly im- 
portant because government policy results more from persona- 
lities than from legislation or general principles. Rules and regula- 
tions are there, parliament and other legislative bodies meet, and 
principle is not altogether forgotten, but they don’t dominate the 
process of government. Decisions are made through consultation, 
compromise and consensus among political leaders. Formal voting 
is seldom used because it is considered to be devisive. Decisions are 
not taken until all key persons are satisfied, until all the group 
obligations and responsibilities are "accommodated. This system 
of decision-making is highly sophisticated and responsive only to 
persons of accepted standing and political skill. It is not an easy 
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differences are consistent with national goals and which are not 
may be one of the chief causes of a>nfusion and failure effectively 
to mobilize effort 

These and other traditional cultural values characterize the 
setting in which leadership and support for change must function 
if they arc to be effective. In the discussion above we have not 
attempted to present a comprehensive picture of cultural values 
as they relate to development. Wc have attempted only to illus- 
strate how the cultural setting conditions leadership; the change 
agent should develop his own understanding of predominant cul- 
tural values among the people with whom he works and how these 
values relate to leadership. Leaders must learn how to assert 
themselves within the cultural setting and by their leadership help 
to modify the inhibiting power of some traditions and to rein- 
force the progressive contribution of other traditions— thus gra- 
dually helping to alter the character of society. 

Discussion op Generalizations 


Leadership is a Critical Factor 

At one time or another many of the ideas discussed In this book 
have been thought of as the key to change. Readiness, felt-needs, 
group techniques, “cultural fit”, and many others have been view- 
ed as critical factors. Perhaps the position most supported by the 
recent studies and experience is that effective leadership Is con- 
sistently a determining factor in successful developmental change. 
To go even farther, if any one factor is the key to change it may 
well be leadership. 

There are many kinds of leaders, some more important than 
others in a given situation, but all are needed if they play their 
role positively in the interests of a belter society. Leadership can 
be provided by the official representatives of government, ap- 
pointed and elected. Leadership can be provided by many persons 
who do not occupj' positions of authority but who arc recognized 
as persons of influence because of their creative ideas, their social 
status, thcr religious authority, their personality, or because of 
some other penonal quality. In selective situations, leadership 
» oiten i^jded by persons who possess special knowledge or 
sought by those wanting expert guidance. In any of these 
rotes, the person who possesses a ccriatn charisma, and can at- 
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cation and who arc recognized educational statesmen in the field 
of political action for the support of education. Officials can be 
found among the staff of slate departments of cducaUon who are 
committed to leadership which goes considerably beyond routine 
bureaucratic administration. Among the several new types of in- 
stitutions that have been brought into being in recent years can 
be found staff members who understand and actively represent 
methods and philosophies of work which promise to provide 
effective leadership for change to schools, colleges, and slate de- 
partments of education. In these and other positions of powerful 
potential can be found educational workers who arc able leaders 
of educational development. These leaders are subject to the many 
forces which discourage new patterns and reform of old patterns. 
They are subject to the many loyalties and responsibilities which 
tend to compromise and dilute tendencies towards initiative. They 
arc touched by the many influences for conformity and inertia. 
However, these leaders have found ways of mastering the many 
opposing forces rather than ^ving in to them. There are such 
leaders, but there are far too few of them. 

It has often been said that when you fmd a school that 
is obviously of higher standard, you will also find someone in 
- a role of leadership who cares about the school and is willing to 
pul out the effort required to raise the school above the routine 
level of performance. In the recent assessment of secondary ex- 
tension centres in training colleges, where a centre was found to 
have a programme of signiBcani service to secondary schools, the 
results could be traced in large part to the interest and effective 
support of the principal of the college. In those slates where the 
task of exa m i n ation reform has been taken seriously and progress 
has been achieved, it is because of the effective leadership of one 
or more persons in the State Department or the Board of Secon- 
dary Education. 

There is ample evidence that the generalization suggested at the 
be^nning of this section applies to change in education, namely 
that: (1) Leadership is the most important single factor in cn- 
coiiraging and sustaining change. Persons able to rise to the need 
for effective leadership will be found among those formally oi 
mformally educated to understand their own society in depth, 
^orjg those who have become professionally competent through 
rung or experience, or both, among those who have a commit- 
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meiu and the encr^ lo apply their knowledge and still to real 
I^obleras. among those who are students of the dynamics of social 
cn^ge and can design strategics of change which recognize what 
IS Known about the process of development, and among those who 
have a vision of an attainable tomorrow. 

All aspects of Indian development require leaders with these 
qwlitics; educational development needs them more critically 
because of the dual role of educational leaders to “put their own 
house in order” as well as to prepare educated leaders of quality 
for other aspects of development — agriculture, science, medicine, 
government, industry and others. One can easily question whether 
many Mucational institutions or programmes are now contribut- 
ing signifieintly to this purpose — indeed, question whether they 
Were conceived and planned with this purpose in mind. Until very 
recently the prestigious University Grants Commission has cot 
been significantly involved in the training of teachers or educa- 
tional leaders. The new National Institute of Education is clearly 
charged with responsibility for the education and training of edu- 
• cational fenders. Kow well the NfB achieves fts purposes 'fs yet 
to be seen. but by itself this national institution cannot fully meet 
the need for efiectivcly educated leaders throughout the country. 

A secondary role which the NIE is beginning to exercise through 
its several departments is to work with the teacher-Painiag c^- 
leges.’ the university departments 'of education, the new state in- 
stitutes of education, and other old and new agencies, to improve 
their ability to train effective leaders. Recognition of this respon- 
sibility among various institutions should result in curricula and 
teaching methods considerably altered as to purpose and 
effectiveness. 

While education and trsiniog are essential for leadership, it is 
important to start with students who show drive, resourcefulness 
and ability. Both systematic selection of persons possessing lea- 
dership potential and carefully planned educational programmes 
are needed to produce able leaders in the number needed to spur 
and sustain social and economic development. Only recently is 
some attention being given to the identification of youth with spe- 
cial ifliems. This programme should be accelerated, new curricula 
and edacathnd experiences planned, and steps taken to increase 
the number of able persons who’are educated and trained to 
occupy positions of leadership in edticaUonal iostitulioas them- 
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selves and in the other critical areas of Indian deveiopment. 
Systems of schoiarships and other financial assistance will u 
doubledly be needed to lessen the loss of talent that now occur. 
and changes will be required in the criteria and procedures lo 
appointing persons to positions of leadership. 

It is not our purpose here to detail new means for selecting w 
shall be educated at the higher levels, new programmes for lea- 
dership training, or ways of assuring that the best qualified leaders 
are appointed to leadership positions. It is our purpose to under- 
score the role of leadership in developmental change and to sug- 
gest that new approaches are needed if improved cducationa 
leadership and the improved education and training of leaders for 
other aspects of society are to be achieved. 


Support from Established Procedures 

In Chapter 2 we discussed the proposition that change should be 
viewed as development from within tradition rather than "a break 
with the past”. The main reason for this is that: (2) Innovations 
introduced tivough recognized procedures for making decisions, 
through established administrative agencies, and with the involve- 
ment of respected leaders, usually receive greater support. There 
arc several reasons why this seems to be true. In any social sys- 
tem there are recognized procedures for making decisions and 
planning action. Such procedures can be found at all levels of 
society and among all communities — local communities, tribal 
groups, religious communities, state and national organizations, 
interest groups, political parties and in all levels of government 
Influential leaders and powerful sub-groups play important roles 
in these procedures. The resulting decisions and courses of action 
are vested with authority in the eyes of people in general Whether 
or not they agree with the decisions the people tend to cooperate 
with them, to ‘‘go along" because compliance is expected or be- 
cause of the threat of punishment On the other hand, new pro- 
grammes introduced through procedures other than the traditional 
ones and without the involvement of accepted local or group 
leaders are not likely to be considered very important by the 
people in general, or not acceptable because the new programmes 
appear to be in conflict with accepted authorities. The same may 
be said of new agencies— it is possible that they may not be taken 
seriously unless they are given the blessing of established leaders 
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a programme of in-service training for teachers and other exten- 
sion programmes intended to up-grade secondary schools.^ Exten- 
sion centres were established in secondary teacher training coj* 
leges, each centre being made responsible for improving schools 
in its area. A college staff member was appointed as coordinator, 
and administrative personnel were provided. Educational equip- 
ment, library materials and transportation were supplied.' The 
All-India Council provided leadership directly to each centre 
through conferences, publications and occasional visits. In 1959 
the Department of Extension Programmes for Secondary Educa- 
tion was brought into being to provide more organized leadership 
to the centres and certain standard programmes were developed 
for the centres to carry out. 

State departments of education were represented in the seminars 
and conferences which led to the creation of this extension pro- 
gramme, district education olTicers and inspectors were encouraged 
to cooperate, and state education ofDccrs and university officials 
were represented on the advisory committee established for each 
centre. Inspite of these measures to involve established leaders and 
agencies, this new programme and the agencies set up to carry it 
out operated outside the established authority for secondary 
schools — namely, the state department of education and their 
subordinate system of regional and district education offices. The 
initiative did not lie with these recognized authorities. Rather, lea- 
dership for the programme came from a new national organiza- 
tion, the budget during the early years was provided directly to the 
centres, and the national leaders worked directly with the centre. 

, During 1964 to 1966 an extensive assessment of this programme 
was carried out by the officers of DEPSE with the assistance 
from foreign technical assistance experts (one of the authors as- 
sisted with the assessment), officers of the new National Institute 
of Education of which DEPSE was a part, and officere of state 
departments of education. The various reports from this evalua- 
tion reveal that many of the weaknesses of this programme stem, 
in pan at least, from the fact that it was initiated through the 
establishment of a new agency rather than through the state de- 
panmeni of education and with deep involvement of their officers. 
Nor were traditional procedures used for the introducUon of this 
new programme, making use of the boards of secondary educa- 
tion, textlxjok comniiitecs, and directives from the directors of 
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sion programmes have been officially endorsed and actively sup- 
ported. Little official action has been taken to alter teacher 
training and thereby to halt the perpetuation of inadequate and 
inappropriate training curricula and methods. Few steps have been 
taken by state departments to recognize the validity of the pro- 
gramme, to strengthen it, to support it. or to initiate their own 
similar efforts. Few new positions have been created to ^vc 
leadership to the extension programme or to coordinate* state 
administration with school improvement efforts. Few regulati^ 
have been changed to provide funds, flexibility or rccogmtion 
of school experimentation. School inspectors continue to carry 
out their inspection of schools in the traditional way, thus en- 
couraging conformity rather than imagination, creativity and 
experimentation in the school. 

. The evaluation teams concluded that many of the weaknesses 
in this programme and the lack of impact on related agencies 
were a result of the failure to initiate the extension programme 
from within the agencies responsible for administering the secon- 
dary schools and controlling teacher training. It should not be 
overlooked, however, that there arc explanations as to why this 
was not done. The record is not clear, but there is evidence to 
indicate a number of reasons why the other path was selected. 
State departments were already overburdened trying to keep up 
with the demand for more and more schools. There were strong 
political pressures for rapid expansion of schools. Educational 
officials were trained and experienced as administrators and in- 


spectors rather than leaders of reform. The whole tradition of the 
slate departments of education, and of all other government 
departments and agencies, is to maintain conformity with rcgula- 
uons, to prevent comipUon and to adhere to precedents. The 
hierarchical system was in full command and little encouragement 
was given by officials at the top for innovation at any level. These 
are some of the reasons which undoubtedly entered into the initial 
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In any society there are people of outstanding quality of thought 
. and personaiity who ate inelfective in the poiitiral tea ini. we an 
know persons who have promising ideas but wlio lack sopui 
caUon in the machinery and procedures through which ideas ar 
translated into action. Such persons arc defeated by the con’P* ' 
xity of decision-making in their society and often become ^nica 
about politics and administrative bureaucracy. This is often a 
weakness of academic men, of those persons whose major tasic is 
to deal with ideas and who can easily rationalize that it is other 
people’s responsibility to convert ideas into reality. 

In any society this dichotomy between the thinkers an t e 
doCTs’results in much impractical theorizing, on the'one hand, 
and action that falls short of the best that is possible for want ot 
an adequate theoretical base, on the other. In societies attempting 
rapid and far-reaching change the loss from this dichotomy is 
nothing short of tragic. In the field of education there seems to 
be a particularly strong tendency for leading thinkers to remain 
aloof from the social institutions and procedures of decision and 
action. As stated above, in India politics is the major arena for 
decision-making. If a person wants to wield power he must get 
into politics. If he wants to sec some of his ideas translated into 
development projects he must not only gel into politics, he must 
also develop ability in using effectively the processes of politics. 
If he is to become skilled in the processes he must become a 
student of those forces which characterize the setting within which 
decisions are taken and implemented. We have said about these 
forces in the introductory remarks above. 

It was also stated above that Indian educators often decry the 
extent of politics in education and criticize educators who get into 
politics. As is too often true in democracies, the term “politics 
has come to mean corrupt politics, politics for private gain and 
personal power devoid of public concern. These flaws in the de- 
mocratic process will be there as long as human material wants 
and needs exceed individual ability to satisfy them through legi* 
timate means. But the goal should be politics sufficiently free 
from corruption to command respect and loyalty from a majority 
of citizens. Someone has said that “Politics is like the weather: 
everybody criticizes it and nobody does anything about it.” This 
need not be true, and one way to “do something” about politics 
is for educated persons of principle and social purpose to get into 
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Leadership and support for change require changes in these 
roles. Instead of blindly serving tradition and authority, tradi* 
tional leaders and government authorities can become leaders of 
the country’s developmental plans. With an understanding of pos- 
sible new directions they can help their group members and 
subordinates to break out of a “set” way of thinking and doing, 
encouraging them when they question traditional ways and pro- 
viding an environment of security when they attempt to experiment 
with new ideas. In fact, traditional leaders and administrators can 
set an example in the way they react to various proposals for 
innovations from outside groups or development agencies. Instead 
of immediately reacting conservatively— trying to find all the rea- 
sons why the new idea is impractical and cannot be considered, 
they can given the prospective innovation a fair hearing— carefully 
examining what contribution it might make to progressive goals, 
and, if good possibilities are seen, devising ways in which the 
innovation can be given a sympathetic uy-out They can serve 
as mediators between old and new. This responsibility represents 
a change of roles that should take place among religious leaders, 
leaders of private social organisations, tribal and village headmen. 
Md informal leaders; and among government authorities and lea- 
ders at all levels, including educational officials from the head- 
^tcr of a small school to the Minister of Education in the 
Central Government 
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Traditional inspection makes little contribution to mamtatmng 
standards of even a minimum nature when it is carried out only 
once or twice a year unsupported by other procedures. Nor ca 
the suggested new r61e be successfully carried out unless contacts 
between inspector-supervisors and schools are more frequenuy 
made. Ways must be found of increasing the amount of time 
available as well as altering the nature of the role of insi^tion. 
Part of the answer to the problem may be found in changing the 
raic of headmasters also so that they can give more time to'worlc- 
ing with teachers as supervisors. To accomplish this requires 
changes in regulations and lessening of paper work so that more 
time is available for academic work. This leads us to the next 
kind of change required to increase leadership and support for 
planned innovation-change in administrative procedures and the 


regulations on which they ace based. 

Reform in Administrative Procedures. There arc many illus- 
trations of needed changes in administrative procedures. As m- 
novations are brought about in teaching and school organization, 
alteration of supporting procedures are required- Teachers, head- 
masters and other personnel are frequently transferred from one 
position and/or place to another. There may be good reason for 
most of these transfers, but they seem to be made in most cases 
without considering the negative effect on planned change. Such 
frequent transfers make it difljcuU for a headmaster to develop his 
teachers into a working team. They mlerrupt school improvement 
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materials and suppl teMgnie'^- ^^aaa„raged. ft « 

Telnfol maSraining problem. Xf^SismPVe 

-.r-ST-Hr.'-- 

juncuons ihai ggcDCics may 

of change. The o 
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ditions and regulations enough to launch a new 

fully. They may not have or be able ^ a-aicy 

appropriate qualifications. Or. there may be no innova- 

plhose responsibilities cover the area refuesenled 

tion. Where related agencies do cAist. the initiation of ® 

should be planned and earned out with their close j 

and major effort should be put into building and ® 

dose liaison between old and new agencies. This c» be 

through shared planning and cooperative 

other techniques. Unless the older, related ageiicies “ 

identification with the new ones and their activities, appr p 

lasting integration will not develop and the new prograniin 

be that much weaker. . , 

The history of the establishment of a number of nauonal g 
cies during the early period of independence is wonh noting 
this score. We have already discussed the history of the 
extension programme initialed by the All India Council 
condary Education. Similar stories may characteriTc the 
of the programmes launched by such other agenciw as me a 
tional Institute of Audio*visual Education, the National InsU u 
of Basic Education, the Central Bureau of Textbook Research, 
the Central Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance, an 
other agencies brought into being during this period. These 
cies were neither functionally integrated with existing statc^ ^ 
local agencies responsible for what happens in schools and training 
colleges nor wth each other. Isolated and sterile programmes 


resulted, for the most part 

During recent years attempts have been made to enlist the 
close cooperation of established agencies in launching new ones 
and carrying out new programmes. The Examination Reform 
Unit of DEPSE has increasingly worked closely with bomds o 
secondary education in the various states. The Omtral Ministry of 
Education worked closely with the state departments of edura^ 
tion in launching the new state institutes of education. It is bojw 
that the National Institute of Education will work closely with 
state departments in establishing field units at the stale level to 
assist the states in extension work. Full cooperation between the 
Central Government and its agencies, and state and regional 
agendes will not come about readily, but a step in the ri^t direc- 
tion is indicated in the recent joint action on a number of fronts. 
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Support from Communication 
, iNCiaeNT C 

^ • part ot thek annual plaonine for itdioical coopeialion in rdncatioii. 
ine ficad of a nalional Jnstitution for educational leadcrihip and the chief 
ot a cooperaimg American university team decided to recrujt an Awensan 
consujunt on the teadtiog of a secondary school subject. Cirefui plans 
twe discussed for the me of the consultant— with whom he would work, 
now his contribution would be coordinated with other agencies workios 
on improving the teaching of tfie same subject, and what lechnial equip- 
rnent and educational materials would be needed to support the consul- 
tant’s work, 

TTie usual period lapsed between the decision and the cowaJtant's 
arrival in India. Special qualifications were required and recruitment was 
complicated. At last a consultant was locat^ who had the tequisite 
academic qualifications and experience in the teaching of the school subject 
in other Asian countries. In fact, the man setected had family roots in 
Tndia. The week the consultant arrived the chief of the university team 
w-as out of station. Anticipating the arrival of the consultant, he asked one 
of the university team mcrot'ers to meet the new team member, get him 
settled, and introduce him to prominent Indian officials with whom he 
would work.' \Vhen It became time to introduce the consultant to the bead 
of the national institution who had requested his services it was discovered 
that the bead was also out of station. Therefore. It was decided that the 
new team member would accompany two of his associates to the offices of 
one of the departments with which the new consultant tvu to work and 
they would lafroduce him to (he head of that ^epirimeot and his siafl. 
Such an informal procedure was not out of the ordinary. 

The head of the department was completely taken off guard when be 
was inUoduced to the nesv consultant who had beea recruited to work 
with him. He quickly recovered from his surprise, however, waa gracious 
and Informative on questions put to him. but those who knew him well 
could tell he was still bolhered. Afterwards it was learned that the 
department head had not been iovolved in any of the planning for the 
CSC of the new consultant . Futhermore, he had not been told that surfs 
a consultant svas due to arrive . ' ^ ... 

Another department of this national msuwoon was also doing wme 
»ort M improve Ihe locWes of ><“ '““o nlbjea. mroeularl, 

Ihroogl. e«e>Kioo programmes. II wmi lesnieJ »« TOote Imer »al Ibal 
deporment did nol lr«o« Ur*! > eoosol™' >»d 'o t'™ 

io the subieel-lhH I» 'Pi“ "I"”"? 

nih^r K.»,f fiiher foreign teebnioal iMutaijce agenoM interested m the 
leachin^of’lbe school subject were informed, bad anticipated the arriv^ 
of Sc eoMuhant. aod had made some plans on how their efforts could 
be coordinated. 

Is this an example of poor cmrmmiaamns. aulhoiilarianism. 
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poor planning, or all throe? What steps should have been teken 

More the new consultant arrived? Who ts 

munication in such cases? Or. does is matter that interested pa 

tics on the Indian side had not been informed? 

During a stage of unusual change an institution takes on char- 
acteristics which normally are less evident. Insecurities develop 
among the staff. Each staff member wonders if he will be pexM 
be transferred or dismissed. The orthodox criteria for judging 
one’s performance seem no longer to be valid; new ones are no 
clear. Junior officials are worried unduly about how supermrs 
evaluate their work. Senior officials fear that junior staff members 
are taking advantage of uncertainties. New programmes are m 
Iroduced which challenge the traditional ways of working, no 
one is quite clear about the purposes of the new programmes or 
why the old programmes were abandoned. Before, It was dear 
whom to see to get something done, or to obtain a favour. Now 
there is hesilance, (or lines of loyalty seem to be shifting. Tensions 
'develop. No one is quite certain what is expected of him. 

During such periods of stress and strain it is most impori^t 
that communications from top to bottom be open, comprehensive 
and informative. Information goes a long way to remove insecu- 
rities and tensions. Each person in the echelon needs to know 
whal is going on, what new programmes are being planned, how 
his role may be altered. He needs to be able to find himself, he 
needs to be able to anticipate new expectancies, to prepare for 
changed responsibilities. He needs to be taken into confidence, 
to feel that he is trusted, that his efforts will be recognized. Unless 
he is kept informed he will tend to be defensive, to withhold full 
cooperation, to behave in a protective, conservative way. For 
these reasons administrators at the upper levels should give 
serious thought to the many ways in which they can keep those 
below them informed on innovations that arc planned and what 
their r61e will be in introducing them. 

In Incident C about the head of the in.stitution did not keep his 
department head informed. It is interesting to speculate on how 
this affected the department head in his work. If he was a tradi- 
tional government uorkcr he might not have been upset. He might 
have accepted the informal introductions to the new foreign advisor 
and wailed patiently for orders to come from above to take the 
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necessary steps lo put tfie admor to work. 1[. however, ihe dc- 
prtoent head took seriously his responsibilities for leadership 

iinng a period of change, lie should have been disturbed that his 
superior had not taken him into confidence and at least informed 
him of the plan to request an advisor on the teaching of 
the school subject in question. He might also have wondered why 
he was not asked to participate in planning how the advisor 
would be used. Under the circumstances he is veiy likely lo be puj 
on the defensive, to feel insecure and “left out”, and as a result 
to be less than enthusiastic in welcoming the foreign advisor. In 
fact, a barrier may result which the advisor will have dilDcuIiy in 
crossing for some time, and his contribution will therefore be 
delayed and lessened. 

Th6re is another reason why communication must be kept open, 
particularly during a stage of change, up and down the ladder of 
an organization. Successful change requires creativity—creativity 
at all levels. New ideas generated by ail persons should have a 
hearing, they should be communicated to other workers and taken 
into account in planning innovations. Each person should fee! 
that his ideas are valued and will be considered, he should be 
encouraged to feel ho has a pan in the process of rethinking and 
reconstructing society. He c^s to know that if he war>t$ to try 
something new his efforts will be sympathetically w-atched by 
superiors, that they are interested in knowing of his attempts to 
experiment. He needs to know that communication lines arc open 
and that he will get support for sinrete efforts to innovate. 

Innovation also requires cooperation — cooperation from those 
above and those below the innovator. Cooperation is impossible 
without communication among workers interested in common 
problems. It is not guaranteed by (he sharing of information, but 
it is made possible. The experience and fcnowled^ of different 
people can be brought together in cooperative efforts to solve 
problems-— if the interests of different people are made known 
through conimunicaiion. 

■ It has been said that if tbe best practices now being used in 
some schools in India were spread to a larger number of schools, 
education would be improved many times over. There arc many 
reasons why most schools fall far short of the best schools, and 
one of them is lack of commumcalioo. The good pracikes of in- 
dividual or groups of schools are not made known, there arc too 
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few means of spreading them, and f 'onfof 

them is not adequately recognized by cdurmtional leadc . 
the services preformed by extension workers, as SO to™ 

sehool to school, is to spread information about wha o her sch^ls 
are doing. This is particularly effective when ™ 

docs this in connection with a specific need, ‘‘ r^Hte 

which is trying to improve discipline, it is helpful if he ca 
how several other schools arc approaching the problem, or 
stance. Effective inspectors perform this function also; but there 
are too few such workers, and too few other means to spre 
information on school improvement projects. Perhaps greater a- 
lention should be given to this aspect of communication throug^ 
conferences, competitions, publications and radio. Through im- 
proved sharing of experience greater support for change ca" 

Still another need exists for improved communication. Witnm 
the same organization, one department or group of workers is 
often ignorant of related work being done by other departments 
or workers. In Incident C was see how long it took for one depart 
ment to learn of the presence of an outside advisor who could 
give assistance to their work. This is not an uncommon occur- 
rence. Frequently educational workers accidentally Icam about 
the work of associates which, if known earlier, would have in- 
fluenced their plan of work. A major responsibility of heads of 
institutions is to make sure lh,it communications operate to keep 
all departments informed on the work of other departments. In 
a small organization where good human relations exist among 
the staff, informal means may be satisfactory. In larger organiza- 
tions or institutions it will be necessary to set up more formal 
methods to complete informal means of keeping various groups 
informed. 

An added role is in order. Communications can help to educate 
all workers as to the purpose and methods of improvement pro- 
grammes. Where this is effective the transfer of key leaders to 
other responsibilities has a less negative effect. The staff remain- 
ing can provide continuity because they understand the pro- 
gramme, Progress does not need to come to a halt until a new 
leader lakes up his duties. 

Persons who serve as agents of change should give priority in 
their work to improving communications up and down the ladder 
of command and within individual institutions. They themselves 
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ran scm as communicalors. bui they should noi stop there. The 
institutionalization or communication techniques should be his 
larger goal. To build among the administrators an appreciation 
of (he need for keeping everyone informed will be one task. 
Another is to build the kind of human relationships that en» 
courage open communicatiems. Another is to help develop new 
means of communicating, or new ways of using known means. 
Exchange visits among the sehoob is one way that might be ex- 
panded. Professional periodical publications devoted primarily to 
reporting promising school practices may make an added con- 
ffibutton. Possibly each workshop or seminar should include a 
discussion on ways of maintaining contact afterwards among the 
participants— particularly among those participants who have 
common interests. Means of providing for “feed-back” from ex- 
perience on the. job to Uiose evaluating the success of programmes 
arc necessary so that new programmes can be more intelligently 
planned.These are some of the wa>s agents of change should bring 
improvement of communication into their work. 

This leads to the, conclusion that: (4) Two-vrny verilcol com' 
mimScation heiwtfn leaders and followers, and lateral communl' 
cation rt/Hon? related departments, fpvups and individuals, are 
critical factors of support for planned change. Agents of change 
can contribute much in the short run to increasing commum'cu- 
lion; in the long run. they can make their best contribution by 
helping- to institutionalire effective communications mechanism.? 
and procedures. 

Planning Provides Leadership 

Systematic planning is another important vehicle for leadership 
of change. Before World War II only the Soviet Un.'on pbnned 
her development systematically. Since (he end of the war the 
number of countries taking up formal planning has incieased until 
at the present time only a few do not have a planning organiza- 
tion at the national level whidi periodically produces the '‘plan , 
usually on a five-year basis. Ranaiag for education is a nonnm 
part of this process, and increasingly educational planning is 
meaningfully integrated into the total plan in terms of man-power 
needs and desired changes in social altitudes and cultural values. 
However, economic considerations continue to dominate plan- 
ning in most countries. 
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There have been short falls in formal d'- 

reasons for this. Too often political leaders and “ 

ministrators fail lo imbue the people generally “"j" 

standing of and commitment to their country s ^ 

Political leaders often give priority to other 
for reasons of espediency and sometimes simply 
matters seem more important. Among these other “L,, 

included international politics, nationalism, regional 
within a country, and emergency problems such as the recu 
food shortages in India, ft can be understood how one or mor 
of these matters can divert the attention of leaders, but su“cs^“ 
results with planning cannot be expected if it is continually giv 
a low prioritj. Unless poliUcal. administrative, and educational 
leaders show their deep commitment to planning by the attention 
they give to plan objectives in carrying out their responsibilities 
throughout the year, the people arc likely to show little interest 
in implementation. 

Going further, the experience of the past ten years indiMtes 
strongly that: (5) National planning often faUs because too^ tittle 
attention is given to the realistic planning and implementation of 
individual projects at the local, regional and national levels, as 
■ a basis for the national plan. This generalization is meant to 
convey two critical ideas. In the first place, the planning of pro- 
jects should precede the formulation of the national plan, and in 
the second place, the national plan should include provision of 
those elements necessary for the implementation of the projects. 
This assumes, of course, that the broad goals of development are 
understood and taken into account in the planning of projects. 
Project planning should realistically face up to such matters as 
budget, manpower needs, administrative innovations, and phas- 
ing requirements. These items should be provided for in turn m 
the national plan and in the steps taken to implement it- In other 
words, the sequence and the mix should be reversed. Micro-plan- 
ning of individual projects at local, regional levels should come 
before the formation of the macro-plan at the national level, and 
as much emphasis should be given to the formulation of project 
plans and their implementation as to the formulation of a care- 
fully integrated, comprehensive and balanced national develop- 
ment plan. 

The late Prime Minister Nehru, who also served as Chairman 
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ot the Piling Commission, has been quoted as saying. “We in 
the Planning Commission . . . have grown more experienced and 
more ftxpen in planning. But the real question is not planning, 
but implementing the plan ... 1 fear we arc not quite so expert 
at implementation as at planning . . . This statement rightly 
rccognfees that implementalion may be more dIfSculi than for- 
mulation of the plan, but the dichotomy indicated by Pandit 
Nehru is unfortunate. He was not alone in separating “planning” 
from “implementation”: In fact, this was, and still is. an attitude 
common among government planners in most developing «)un* 
tries. As a result too much planning has been done at the top by 
oathn&l planning agencies who feel little responsibility to foster 
the careful planning of projects among local, regional and national 
agencies, to select only soundly conceived projects with high 
yield potential, to make policy decisions in terms of these pro- 
jects, to assipi the necessary resources witli accuracy, including 
foreign exchange, to lay down realistic schedules for the phased 
execution of the projects, to plan for the necessary training of 
manpower, to modify budgetary procedures and controls, to re* 
organize administrative units, and to assign and supervise res* 
ponsibility for the orderly completioa of projects. 

Planning in India is undoubtedly more sophisticated than in most 
under-developed countries. The first five Year Plan, although put 
together in a hurry, provided early experience following indepen- 
dence. and by now the fourth plan period is well along, Not only 
has (his experience been gained at the national level, preliminary 
planning has been done in each state as a basts for national 
plarming, and various ad hoc regional committees and commis- 
sions have been established for planning purposes. Nevertheless, 
the generalization stated above is applicable to the Indian situa- 
tions — there is even in India a tendency not to distinguish between 
planning for change and bringing about planned change, as 
Pandit Nehru iadksied. National planning would be more effec- 
tive in given leadership to change if. in more cases, it were hised 
on carefully planned projects and if it provided the wherewithal 
to implement those projects. 

In retrospect, the implementafion of the Mudaliar Commission 
recommendations, for instance, might have been more fully car- 
ried out if individual projects wens planned, based on the broad 
goals SCI forth by the Commission, and if the needs of these pro- 
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iecti were reflected in the second and third Five Year 
ns take the recommendation „,t„"ng of 

converted into multipurpose P'f”" , if 

one project to convert a segment of the schools in • 

systeLtieally thou^t through, would have f 

required, the size of the task of retraining ttachers. *<= 
of foreign ezchange required to import equ^ment 
in India, the need tor foreign advisors, the need for new tc . 

the major attitude changes involved among teachers, pa 
university ofScials. the employment position of students coiMg 
out of multipurpose schools, the adjustments reqmred in oth« 
parts of the educational and social systems, andi omcr re 
problem areas. Furthermore, if one such project had been pilo c 
and carefully evaluated, the information required tor rcahsu 
provision for conversion to multipurpose schools in the nauona 
plan would have been avaibble. 

To take another example, the experimental projects schOTS oi 
the Department of Extension Programmes for Secondary Schools 
might have been more successful if the national plan and macm- 
nery for handling it had been based on the planning and impl^ 
mentation of sample projects at the local school level, followed 
by the detailed planning of a state-wide project to encourage ex- 
perimentation in schools. The planning and implementation o 
local and state projects w'ould have revealed the many comple- 
xities of the process of promoting school experimentation which 
could then have been provided for in a national plan. Undoub- 
tedly, a naiional scheme based on project planning would have 
given greater attention to the cooperation required from state 
agencies and from extension centres. 

The plan to establish State Institutes of Education is an example 
of a plan well-conceived theoretically but with inadequate atten- 
tion given to the machinery required to bring the plan into 
promising operation. Experimentation with just one State Insti- 
tute would have provided detailed knowledge of the personnel 
problems, the programme planning difficulties, and the kind of 
leadership needed from the National Council of Educational Re- 
search and Training. This experience could have been used to 
lay out a more realistic plan with provision for support from 
State Departments, imiversilies. and national agencies. The initial 
failure to designate an established unit of the NCERT to provide 
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the social psychologists. Although the educators undcrsto^ much 
of what was said. they, in turn, spolte from assumptions un- 
familiar to most of the others. Although the conference made a 
limited contribution to the understanding of social change, one 
of the main conclusions was that such a group could not work 
together with full effectiveness until they learned to understand 
each other. 

The above illustration indicates a tragic slate of affairs among 
social and behavioural scientists and related professionals. This 
situation is compounded in many places, including India.^ by a 
lack of interest on the part of many scholars in communicating 
outside their narrow disciplinary or professional area. So the so- 
ciologists talk only to themselves, the anthropologists only to other 
anthropologists, the political scientists only to themselves, etc. 
Probably as much as any group, educators are isolated from other 
scholars, and they from educators. There are many reasons why 
this slate of affairs has developed historically, in India and other 
countries, but we will not go into these reasons at this point. 
However, we want to deplore the fact and argue that it must be 
corrected if planned educational development is to receive the 
support it needs for success. 

Earlier in this book we have stressed the interdependence of 
all elements of society. We have indicated how when one element 
of a social system is altered the change reverberates throughout 
the system. We have called the attention of the change agent to 
the need to anticipate these secondary results of planned inno- 
vation, and to take steps to counter or accommodate them, 
depending on their effect on the improvement intended. To deal 
with the many ramifications resulting from change in any one 
branch, requires the knowledge and expertise of scholars from 
many areas of learning. To put It another way, any social pro- 
blem has many angles, a complex of causes, and many sources 
of solution. To deal adequately wiili the problem requires ideas 
from various specialists. Solution to the problems of education 
requires particularly the knowledge, perspective and skill of a 
variety of social and behavioural scientists. 

' In view of this interdependence among areas of society, it seems 
safe to generalize that: (6) Full support for educational develop^ 
ment depends on the cooperative and coordinated involvement of 
specialists in various related scholarly disciplines, professional 
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ques involved in doing manpower studies and public opinion 
surveys, for instance, are helpful ■ in planning schools in terms of 
training needs and public expectancies. Knowledge of family pat- 
terns and child-rearing practices are relevant in planning the social 
dimensions of the school. Many sociologists have become scholars 
of the process of change, particularly of the psychological factors 
and group dynamics involved. These are some of the. skills, 
knowledge and understanding the field of sociology can contri- 
bute to educational planning and development, and without these 
contributions educational planning is partial., 

Economics. Although the recent trend is to down-grade the 
importance of economic factors in development, the actual need 
is to put these factors in perspective. The economist helps to put 
realism into planning by interpreting to educational planners the 
overall economic development plans of the country within which 
educational planning is to be done, and by keeping continuous 
focus on the resources available to education in the face of other 
priorities. Very often manpower specialists are found among 
economists, and they can help to relate educational priorities to 
present and projected needs for trained manpower. Studies of 
taxation for schools and other sources of financing education 
should be done by economists. In addition, since improved eco- 
nomic standards are among the long-range development goals 
of any country, the economist is equipped to play an important 
role in defining the goals of educational planning. 

Political Science. We have said earlier that politics is all-im- 
portant in the achievement of educational planning objectives. 
We have also said that it is important for educators to understand 
and to work through government agencies, as well as to take 
private initiative wherever possible. The political scientist brings 
to educational planning knowledge of the organization of govern- 
ment, understanding of the power structure which must be pene- 
trated by educators, and skill in making use of procedures of poli- 
tics and govemmenL He can help educational planners to under- 
stand the political selling in which educational planning is carried 
out, and to design social and political structures and organizations 
which have optimum chance of being successful in implementing 
development goals. We have said that educators should do less 
to deplore the pervasiveness of “politics" in educational matters 
and more to become effective politicians themselves. The political 
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sdemisi can help educators to leam how lo plan ,in terms of 
^littcal power and how to influence political forces to the bene- 
fit of cducal/oaaJ devetopniem. Schahes of pofitfcaf sciena. 
which includes specialists in public administration, can help lay 
plans for the improvement of bureaucratic procedures which often 
throttle the best of development schemes. In a country with the 
hope of maturing a democratic form of eo^tfrnment and society, 
such as India, the political scientist can make a definite coniri* 
bution to the planning of educational goals and content. Educa- 
tion for democracy is often starry-eyed and impractical; political 
scientists can help to make it practical and realistic. 

Social Psychohay. The social psychologist is a spcdalist in 
many psychological aspects of society which are important to 
change. He can help to anticipate the emotional reactions of peo- 
ple to innovations in the educational system. He is aware of 
problems of inolivation. how insecurity can immobiliie indivi- 
dual and group elTorl. Many social psycliologisis ore specialists 
in methods of training needed in In-service programmes for edu- 
cational development, methods that are conducive to introspec- 
tion and value analysis among educational leaders themselves 
as well as clients of change programmes, This expertise stems 
from studies and experiments with group dynamics which is an 
area of knowledge and skill very essential in planning ways of 
implementing educational plans. This science of human behaviour 
can help educational planners in involving individuals and groups 
in such a way, that their energy and influence are released and 
enlisted in support of development plans rather than in opposition 
to litem. 

Education. We do not want to enter into the argument as to 
whether or not education is a discipline or a profe.ssional area. 
Perliaps ii is both. We do want to underline the fact that invol- 
vement of specialists in a wide variety of disciplines docs not take 
the ■place of the educator or educationist. There is no question 
about the fact that the educator must lake the major responsibi- 
lity for educational planning and the implementation of plans. 

AH we are saying is that realistic plauning for education demands 
knowledge and expertise from a wide specinim of social and 
behavioural science areas, and that educators cannot be expected 
to possess this knowledge in comprehensive, up-to-date form, even 
thol^h their own college education may have included study of 
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social science subjccU. In adduion to a possible basic grounding 
in the social sciences, the educator brings to educational planning 
a number of areas of specific knowledge and ability. From edu- 
cational psychology he brings knowledge of the learning process 
and the relationship between learning and physical and emotional 
maturity. He brings knowledge of education in other countries 
and cultures, the strengths and weaknesses of these foreign sys- 
tems and their potential contribution to the educational system 
of his OW’D country. The educator should be knowledgeable about 
the status of education in his country, not only in terms of 
numbers of students and trained teachers but also in terms of the 
attitudes, values, philosophic outlook of the leaching profession, 
curriculum content, organizational operations, and the strengths 
and weaknesses of the system as it now operates. In addition, 
he brings to the process of planning the knowledge of how the 
plan is to be implemented at the regional, state and local levels. 
He can help to make sure the national plan is realistic in terms 
of the kinds of abilities, hindrances, resources and administra- 
tive problems that exist at the school level. He understands what 
is involved in achieving the kind of coordinalioo that is required 
between the educaUonal and other sectors if the plan is to be im- 
plemented, and he can fight for recognition of the place of edu- 
cation in the total developmental scheme. 

Other Professionals. The abo>'e is only illustrative of the contri- 
butions of some of the disciplines that have a vital role to play 
in educational planning. Important contributions should come 
from a number of professional groups whose work relates directly 
to education, and vice versa. The improvement of the educational 
curriculum depends on up-to-date information on which is hap- 
pening in the agricultural, public health, industrial, and other 
sectors of society. The expertise of social workcre should be drawn 
on in planning those aspects of education which relate to family 
problems. On the other hand, the needs of these sectors for man- 
power trained with certain knowledge, attitudes and skills must 
be taken into account in laying out the p lan for development of 
educational and training programmes. 

In addition to the professionals found in the various agencies 
responsible for development of the several sectors of society, the 
contribution of professionals found in the several ministries and 
government agencies should be drawn on. These include such 
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bodies of knowledge for their own field, and they come to under- 
stand how their learning and skill can be adapted to Ihe^ needs 
of workers in other fields. Thus they become more proficient in 
their ability to contribute to Indian national development. 

Further Implications. The team approach to educational plan- 
ning and development has many implications for the implemen- 
tation of development plans as well as their preparation. Although 
we have been talking primarily about involvement of a wide 
spectrum of specialists in planning, wc have not intended to 
imply such involvement only in (he creation of the national plan. 
Certainly the planning ministry or the national planning board 
should ^ made up of persons representing the several disciplines 
wc have been discussing. Certainly the commissions, committees 
or other special groups set up at, national, slate and regional 
levels should be so constituted. In addition, there are innumerable 
other situations in which the team approach should be used. In- 
service programmes for teachers should be planned and carried 
out with the help of social and behavioural scientists and specia- 
lists in the various development sectors. Training colleges should 
draw on scholars from other disciplines, either as regular staff 
members or as consultants or short-term staff, and they should be 
involved in laying out the curriculum and the extension work 
of the college. In devising schemes for change in the operations 
of the school system, such as a plan for the reorganization and 
reorientation of school inspection, social and behavioural scien- 
tists and government bureaucrats should be involved on a team 
basis. The staff and planning groups of the State Institutes of 
Education should be drawn from several disciplines outside edu- 
cation. and specialists in public health, agriculture, public 
administration, government finance and other related areas should 
be involved in carrying out the programmes of such institutes. 
Certainly such an agency of national leadership in educational 
development as the National Council of Educational Research 
and Training should have on its staff persons from a wide range 
of scholarship related to education in its broadest sense. 

Among other uses of such persons is the part they should play 
in designing and carrying out educational research. The pressing 
problerw to be solved cry out for an interdisciplinary and intcr- 
^fcssional approach, and an institution charged with responsi- 
bihty for the training of educational leaders, promoting basic and 
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Evaluation and."Feed-back" i, , -c 

The final generalization we will discuss has to do with what is 
commonly called “feed-back". There are several kinds of feed-back. 
One kind is illustrated when persons who have contributed to 
change efforts receive some direct, personal benefit from the 
change. Farmers who experiment with new fertilizers receive im- 
mediate feed-back in the form of more food to eat or more money 
from their product, if the experimentation is successful. A 
government worker who introduces improved ofllce management 
procedures may be promoted as a result of his efforts. A teacher 
who puts extra effort into a successful teaching project may be 
rewarded through public recognition of his good work. These 
kinds of feed-back are very .important ways of motivating those 
rewarded to continue innovating, and of motivating other persons 
to become interested in trying to improve their work. We have 
discussed this and other aspects of motivation in Chapter 3. 

Another kind of feed-back comes from carefully planned eva- 
luation. Although it is appropriate in one sense for us to be dis- 
cussing evaluation towards the conclusion of this book, it is in- 
appropriate in another. Evaluation is an aspect of planned change 
that should be built into development programmes from the very 
beginning. There are two reasons for this. It is impossible to eva- 
luate a project unless the objectives are clear in terms of what 
the project is intended to accomplish. Planning evaluation from 
the ^ginning forces the planners to think carefully and specifically 
about goals. Thinking about goals helps to give the project focus 
and direction— to make it better planned. As has been discussed 
earlier, loo many school improvement projects have been less 
than successful because those managing them were not clear about 
objectives. Being unclear about the objectives means that there is 
no definite basis for planning methods. The absence of a definite 
basis for deciding methods often results in uncoordinated activity 
that has little hope of making an impact, of bringing about 
hoped-for change. Evaluation carried out at intervals throughout 
the life of a project provides feed-back to the planners and parti- 
cipant which can be used to adjust methods, to alter directions 
and, in some cases, to alter the objectives themselves. Without 
periodic evaluation and feed-back a project may continue along 
unproductive lines, or lines that arc less productive than they 
might be. 
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approach to development change. There was a time, not too long 
ago, when optimists among development planners thou^t t^t 
the process of bringing about modernization in countries like 
India was fairly simple. The expericna of the past twenty ywrs 
in India and in other countries proves that independence provides 
the opportunity for development but it does not automatically 
produce it Foreign advisors to India and other underdeveloped 
countries early conceived the task as mainly one of transplant- 
ing the “know-how” of industrialized societies into newly inde- 
pendent nations. We now know that this is not the case, that ideas 
and practices appropriate in one culture are usually not appro- 
priate in another culture. In other words, we do not have the 
answers to development problems, we must systematically search 
for them. Mr. David Bell, former Director of the Unit^ States 
Agency for International Development, speaking of American 
overseas assistance programmes, put the problem well when he 
said: 

■ It'is my impression that the organizations which carry out our 
aid programs do not have a distinguished record of building 
into those programs strong elements of research and evaluation. 
Certainly this is true of AID, the agency I know best 
This is unfortunate on at least two counts. First, foreign as- 
sistance is i\ relatively new activity and plainly we have an 
enormous amount to leara about how to conduct it effectively. 
We have lost much valuable time and have failed to learn from 
much valuable experience, because wc have not adequate re- 
search and evaluation programs. Second, the process of foreign 
assistance is inherently dependent on research. It is often des- 
cribed as a method of transferring know-how, but this is plainly 
wrong; it is instead a process of developing know-how — a pro- 
of finding out what will work in Nigeria, not of transfer- 
ring what has been found to work in Nebraska. If we under- 
stood our own business better, it might well be that the whole 
process of foreign aid would be seen as a research process, 
aimed at learning how to move a particular society, with its 
special and unique characteristics of history and culture and 
physical geography, toward specified objectives. 

What Mr. Bel! said about American technical assistance pro- 
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grammes is applicable to a country's own internal development 
programmes and projects. Where assistance is sought from another 
TOuntry the research and evaluation approach should be carried 
out through jntcrcultural cooperation, thus merging the interests 
of the forcip advisors in seeking new answers to development 
with the simiJar interests of local scholars and professionals. What 
IS learned from evaluation and research can feed back to deve- 
lopment planners and administrators who in turn use the infor- 
mation in planning new phases of evaluation and reseandt; thus 
the process is cj'cIicaL 

Evaluation as discussed here is obviously for the purpose of 
improving programme operations rather than for the purpose of 
punishing or rewarding persons or agencies. As such, it should 
be carried out by the staff of each project and programme. This 
is what is meant by building evaluation research info the project 
itself. To accomplish this with a measure of ciBdency and relia- 
bUity may require assigning a person with special irainiog in 
evaluation to work as a member of the staff of tbe project Such a 
specialist would work with the staff in evaluating their programmes 
and he would operate In such a way that he is not seen as a 
threat to other members of the staff. He should work under the 
supervision of the director of the project the same as any staff 
member. He should be used as a serviw agent, helping to plan 
objectives, developing an evaluation design, advising on means 
of evaluating different b'nds of objectives, devising means of 
gathering data, assisting in the gathering of data, and working 
with the total staff on Inrexpreliog the data and relating the find- 
ings to future planning. 

In some cases it may be necessary to ask an outside person 
or group to evaluate a programme. Where this is necessaiy. in 
order to maximize feed-back to the operating staff, it is desirable 
for the evaluators to work closely with the staff, using as much 
staff self-evaluation as possible, and certainly involving the staff 
is xnJejpreting the results and rclaiiog them to replanning 
A word of caution is desirable at this point Developments of 
recent years make it possible to evaluate more kinds of outcomes 
than was previously possible. To apply all dial Is knowm about 
evaluation often requires a highly skiUed staff and very elaborate 
and time-consuming processes. Also, certain kinds of change ^e 
more difficult to evaluate than others. Generally, quantitative 
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results are easier lo measure than qualitative results. For stance, 
it is easier to evaluate the success o( a literacy programme in terms 
of the number of people who can read and write than in terms 
of improvements in the quality of living resulting from literacy. 
It is easier to evaluate the increase in number of projects launch- 
ed by a given agency in a community than it is to evaluate the 
worthwhileness of those projects in improving the community. 
It is easier to evaluate in terms of the number of teachers parti- 
cipating in in-scrvicc programmes than in terms of how much each 
of them benefits from participation. It is difficult to evaluate 
changes in values, attitudes, motivation and change-proneness. 
Yet these kinds of changes arc among the most important if im- 
provement projects are lo contribute to long-range progress. The 
point to keep in mind is that evaluation can be a complicated 
business and there should be correlation between the degree of 
sophistication attempted in evaluating and the availability of 
trained experts to supervise the evaluation process. 

On the other hand, simple evaluation can be planned and 
carried out by the staff of a project without gelling involved in 
complicated processes. Every staff should be clear what the goals 
of the project are. and these can be put on paper. In doing so 
it is important to focus on behavioural changes, changes that can 
be observed and measured. Such questions as these are helpful 
in refining objectives: Exactly what arc teachers expected to do 
differently as a result of the in-service project? What should 
students who have experienced the new method of teaching be 
expected to know or what skills should they be able to demon- 
strate? The answers lo such questions should be followed by 
these: How can we tell if the project has had an impact? What 
information should be gathered to find out the success or failure 
of the project? What criteria will be used in analyzing the data? 
What measures will be applied: bow much change indicates 
suc^s? How will the outcome of collecting, analyzing and eva- 
luating infonnation be fed back to the planners, administrators 
and supervisors, so that improvements wiU result? These are 
some of the questions concerning evaluation which should be 
carefully^ thought through in planning an y project or programme 
for the improvement of education. 

We cannot emphasize too much that (7) Evaluation as an in- 
tegral part of development projects, and feed-back of results in 
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a sequential cycle provides support for continuity in the pursuit 
of development objectives. Without such cvaliwtioa, projects may 
lose their momentum for lack of relevance to the solution of pro* 
blems. or they may continue for years with artificial supports and 
never achieve the objectives for which they were planned. The 
latter seems to haw been true of many aspects of the secondary 
extension prognunme which n’as begun in 1954, partially assessed 
in 1959, but not fully evaluated until I964-6S. Many of the 
weaknesses found after ten years of operation could have been 
corrected earlier if more thorough evaluation had been built in 
from the beginning. There was too great an assumption, based on 
the experience of in-service training programmes in the United 
States, largely, that certain types of activities would yield results. 
We now know (hat what was assumed was only partially true, 
and that a questioning, seeking, evaluating approach from the 
beginning would have led to earlier emphasis on belter planning, 
greater coordination with sources of administrative control over 
the schools, less reliance on Imported ideas and programmes, 
more cooperation among schools, greater recognition of the social 
and psydiologicai factors involved in changing teachers and 
school adrainistrators, more involvement of the knowledge of so- 
cial and behavioural scientists, and other emphasis on process 
problems. 


RCOOVtMCNOATIONS 

The following recommendations will summarire the main ideas 
in this chapter and supplement previous suggcsu'ons for action: 

Improve Leadership for Change 

1. Steps should be taken to encourage more persons of out- 
standing native ability and appropriate leadership qualities to 
go in for educationai leadership. Kucarional dsv^pmcal in India 
requires the highest tolcnt among the populace: it alio requires 
leaders \ritb personal qualities in keeping with democratic rather 
than authoritarian methods of working with people. 

From among those already in the education cadres, promotion 
to positions of administration and leadership ibookl be ba$^ on 
leadership qualities and perfonnance. rather than on seniority 
alone. It should be possible for younger people of oumanding 
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ability to find their way to the top in a shorter period of time 
than is now usual. 

2. New agencies and programmes of leadership training should 
be established, for national, state and local levels. The leader* 
ship training function of the National Institute of Education 
should be fully developed and carefully selected persons should 
be aided in attending from all over the country. The suggested 
National Staff College for Educational Administrators is another 
possible partial answer. Other agencies and programmes will 
needed to provide basic training for administrators and supervi- 
sors and periodic refresher courses, seminars and workshops 
focused on specific problems. Of more importance than the form 
of the training agencies is the nature of the programmes they 
offer. The curricula of these programmes should emphasize the 
development goals of the country, the role of education in achiev- 
ing these goals, and the processes of planned change that promise 
success. The latter should include careful analysis of traditional 
decision-making procedures, modem political processes, and the 
way in which these can be accommodated, used and modified to 
ensure effective educational leadership. 

Use and Reform Established Channels and Procedures 

3. To the extent possible, keeping in mind change goals, new 
programmes should be introduced through established agencies 

such as the Slate Departments of Education, the school inspectorate 
and the training colleges. Where new agencies are needed, they 
should be established with the close cooperation of established 
agencies. As these established agencies arc involved, they should be 
encouraged and assisted in modifying their purposes and pro- 
cedures in keeping with the goals of educational reform. 

4. Research and experimentation should be initialed on a large 
and coordinated scale on the problems of educational adrai- 

nisiralioa and leaderslup. Among the priority problem areas that 
should be investigated are the delegation of authority, staffing 
at the district level, the nature of the inspector’s job, the admini- 
strative procedures of the State Departments, personnel practices, 
decision*makIng and implementation, the relationship between 
administration and supervision, the leadership role of headmas- 
ters. and the characteristics of effective administration and 
leadership. 
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Increase and Improve Commimication 

5. Tteough national and imer-slate elToils, slate edacaliojial 
administrators should be helped to leara from each other. It 

should not be necessary for each slate to carry out its own com- 
prchensiye programme of research and experimentation: what is 
Jearoed in one state is likely lo be applicable in anoiber. New 
emphasis in the programme of the National rnsthuic of Education 
on working with the State Departments of Education should include 
the establishment of techniques and procedures for interstate 
communication. 

6. The importance of vertical and horizontal communication 
should be emphasized in trainuig programmes for administra- 
tors and supervisors. The State Institutes of Education can and 
should make a concrete contribution to improved communication 
through the example they set in their work as well as in their 
training programmes. 

7. National leadership institutions such as the National Institute 
of Education should systeroaticaffy experiment with different 

communication techniques within the organizniion as well as with 
other agencies. It is particularly important to demonstrate what 
can be done to stimulate communication upwards through the 
hierarchy so that leaders have the benefit of ideas from workers. 

8. Organizations like the Department of Field Services of the 
■ NIE to spread information widely about improved school 
practices should be encouraged and set up by Stale Depart- 
ments of Education. Radio and television (when it becomes widely 
available) should be used to supplement the printed word and 
meetings of various kinds. 

Plan from the Bottom up 

9. In planning for state or national development, or for the pro- 
motion of a general scheme to improw some aspect of edu- 
cation, the plan should be based on the detaiied planning of 
projects at the school and district levels. In most cases it should 
be possible to try out projects cxpcrimcaially before attempting 
to generalize them throughout a state or the nation- 

10. NVhen. on the basis of local pfoj«:t planning and iry-out, it 
is known what resources. fcoowWge and abilities are neces- 
sary for the success of projects, dioiccs should be made in state 
and national planning in tenns of what it is possible to do. This 
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will result in concentration on a smaller number of development 
programmes which it is possible to implement, or to concentrate 
on more general development in limited geographic areas. To 
spread limited resources thinly results in little implementation 
and enormous wastage of time and effort, as well as of resources. 

11. Some such organization as the National Qiuncil for Educa- 
tional Research and Training or the University Grants Com- 
mission should lake responsibility for establishing a centre or 
programme ' for advanced study of educational planning and 
finance. Such an agency or programme should give assistance to the 
states in evolving improved procedures for educational planning. 

12. State and national agencies charged with in-service training 
and the promotion of school improvement activities should 

give priority to training school personnel in planning. This, train- 
ing should be carried out throu^ actual work in planning projects 
which are to be carried out by partidpaling schools. These planned 
projects should be followed ^ough by local education officers 
and training colleges, and the results reported to slate officials. 

Involve Other Disciplines and Professions 

13. At national, state and local levels, educational planners and 
leaders should arrange for the participation of persons from 
the academic disciplines of colleges and universities, from related 
professional groups, and from government agencies concerned 
with other aspects of development This broadening of participa- 
tion is appropriate in planning for education and in the imple- 
mentations of plans. Participation of persons outside education 
should not be on an incidental basis, but rather as part of a team 
approach which invites interaction among the several disciplines 
and professions in dealing with educational problems. 

14. The staffs of agencies charged with educational leadership 
should include scholars from the social and behavioural scie- 
nces. thus complementing the contribution of educators in a 
multi-faceted, comprehensive and coordinated approach to edu- 
cational research and development. Educational change is a 
a social process which demands knowledge and insight beyond 
what c^ be expected from educators : interdisciplinary and inter- 
professional team-work is necessary to give balanced and inte- 
^ted attention to all the facets and factors involved in change 
in educational institutions and programmes. 
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15. training of educational leaders should include the build* 
ing of understanding of the contributions of other disciplines 

and professions, and knowledge and skill in making use of 
scholars, professionals and government oflicers from otljer sectors. 

P/a«, Implement, E^^QUtate, Replan 

16. In the planning of every development project or scheme, 
evaluation should be provided for, and flexibility allowed 

so that the results of evaluation can be fed back for replanning 
and redirecting the project or scheme. Evaluation planning should 
include careful consideration and delineation of objcctiws, and 
the careful anticipation of how evidence is to be collected, how 
it is to be processed, how it is to be evaluated, and what skilled 
manpower is required. 

17. All programmes for the training of educational leadership 
should include the imparting of toowledge and understaod* 

ing of the rote of evaluation in development programmes, and the 
development of abilities required to make use of evaluation and 
feed'back as important supports for development programmes. 

18. Careful plans should be made for the educau’on and training 
of programme evaluation experts in sufficient quantity to sm’e 

development needs at the national, state and local levels. A sufficient 
number of persons in national ageocics should be given high-level 
training, so that they in turn can organize training programmes for 
selected state acd district officers. State Insiiiuics of Education, 
Regional Colleges of Education, universities, and district education 
offices should have stall incmbeis skilled in programme evaluation 
Who tvork with the staff of every school improvement project to 
help incorporate evaluation and feedback processes. 
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known is how to bring about the needed changes— how 
ceed so that what is now being done will be altered for the better, 
how to change the actual behaviour of those who manage the 
educational enterprise, how to change the expectations of ^ 
public which determine in large part what the teachers and ad- 
ministrators of schools do. how to mobilize and organize ^ e 
efforts of persons at all levels interested in improving education 
so that actual and lasting change takes place, and continues to 
take place in desired directions. 

These are not easy questions to answer, and obviously we have 
provided no panaceas. However, we hope we have added some- 
thing important in our focus on process— process of planned 
change. In so doing we have drawn heavily on social and beha- 
vioural scientists and professionals from many countries. We have 
also drawn on the thoughtful analysis of experience of many per- 
sons who have applied their professional acumen to development 
programmes. We have drawn on available research on how 
planned change takes place, too much of it done in fields other 
than India. Our bibliography reflects our diverse sources. We have 
drawn on our own limited experience — much of it in education 
and in India. From available research and the wtilings of scholars 
and professionals interested in development, and out of our 
experience, wc have drawn generalizations which we believe help 
to point the way to improve processes of change in Indian edu- 
cation. Many readers will differ with our generalizations; some 
will conclude that we have reached conclusions from loo little 
experience and lesearcb. or that W’c have misinterpreted the re- 
search .and writings of others; others will conclude that our 
generalizations may be applicable to other situations but not to 
their; some will feel that our generalizations are only imtested 
hypotheses. As we said at the conclusion of Chapter 1, w'e did not 
intend laying dossm principles or laws which should be followed 
imqucstioningly. This is seldom possible in dealing with human 
affairs. We intended to generalize in ways that will stimulate new 
th inkin g, that will bring to the planning of educational reform 
certain ideas on process which may have been inadequately con- 
sidered before, and which will emphasize the need to initiate pro- 
grammes of research and experimentation aimed at finding out 
what ways of working actually do produce desired change in the 
many varied situations facing Indian educators at all levels. In 
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job in working with them. Most of a!!, he must understand that 

his responsibility is to help othere Icam to help ihemselvcs. 

Much of what has been written about the agent of change has 
been concerned with the professional or academic person from 
one of the more advanced countries who spends relatively short 
periods of time working in an underdeveloped country. In moi« 
recent years the Peace Corps Volunteer and similar less sophi* 
sticated agents of change have entered the picture. Such persons 
face serious problems of cross-cultural communication, empathy 
and acceptance. All too often they return home before they have 
come to imderstand the local culture in depth and before they 
have become thoroughly accepted. They arc treated as guests 
more often than as co-workers, and tlic great hospitality of many 
traditional cultures and the formal procedures that go with enter- 
taining a foreign guest, however much they may be appreciated, 
often get in the way of professional work. On the other hand, 
the agent of change from another culture has some advantages 
over the agent who works among his own people. He is often 
more readily respected and -listened to. What he says carries 
greater wei^t because he has the relatively greater success of his 
country behind him. In most cases his assignment entails very 
little administrative responsibility and he is free to discuss, think, 
plan and move about among client groups. 

There are undoubtedly more similarities than differences bet- 
ween a foreign and a local agent of change, and we can benefit 
herein from the research into and the experience of cross-cultural 
change agents. In fact, most indigenous change agents are also 
required to work cross-cuUurally. A person bom and raised in an 
urban setting is working across cultural differences when he works 
with rural persons, or villagers. The reverse is also true. An edu- 
cated person has to recognize the cultural barriers in working 
with uneducated groups. Persons from one religious, tribal or 
caste group face similar problems in working with persons 
from another group. This is a problem in India, as is coopera- 
tive work among persons from different parts of the country. 
In real sense, an agent of change must be sensitive to 
the differences in outlook between himself and his clients regard- 
less of the cultural reasons for those differences. This is why 
empathy is such an important characteristic of a successful change 
agent. More follow in this particular quality. 
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diffasion. systems linker, scicnlist-traincr, and technical writer. 
Systematic research is gaining a new place in the total sequence 
for finding solutions to educational problems, and research workers 
of many kinds arc coming to grips with educational data. 

We do not mean to suggest that the new change agent roles 
emerging in the United States should be transferred to India. 
Developments there and in other countries should be watched 
carefully, however, and systematic thought should be given to how 
they may apply to the Indian situation. The new agencies being 
established may be of particular significance in demonstrating 
how much and what kinds of organized effort is needed to bring 
about meaningful reform. It will be many years before the new 
technology of education can broadly be applied in developing 
countries, but it might be sound to set up a few experimental 
centres which can carry on limited activities aimed at testing the 
applicability of these new devices and procedures. Other aspects 
of new developments abroad may be more readily applied such 
as team teaching, the use of teacher assistants, the grouping of 
students by ability, and the ungraded school. 

Goats of the Change Agent 

It should be clear by now that the goal of the change agent is (0 
bring about change in his clients, individually and organize* 
tionally. This means that his interest in people should be primary, 
and his interest in particular programmes, projects, schemes, or 
changes in the school system should be secondary. He may pro- 
mote worthwhile innovations for their own sake, but his focus 
should be on using them to develop in the client system certain 
characteristics that will enable it to become innovating in its own 
right, with a minimum of outside prompting and assistance. In 
fact, progress towards this goal is often achieved through proj'ecls 
that fail, or arc only partially successful. This can be true if the 
methods used by the agent of change are in keeping with the 
generalizations discussed in the proceeding chapters. If the clients 
are deeply, sensitively and intelligently involved in’an experiment 
they will learn from failure and as a result be that much further 
along in ability to manage their own affairs, to help themselves. 
This is the change agent’s goal. 

Innovative Characteristics. One aspect of the goal is to develop 
in clients what may be call^ change-proneness. A person who is 
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Change prone is inquisitive, anxious to improve, experimental in 
outlook, positively critical of himself, cooperative with others in 
discussing problems, professtonally alert. In short, be is dissatisfied 
with the status quo. believes that it can be improved, is wiUtng 
to put out the effort to try new ways, open to new ideas, and 
interested in working with officrs to bring improvenicnts. The 
development of these and simtiat characteristics is the aim of 
change agents. They can be developed in individuals and groups 
by change agents who patiently work with tJicm; they can seldom 
be developed by the dictates of authority. Our earlier discussion 
of motivation, cultural relevance, and dynamic factors bear on this 
goal. 

Skills and Abililies. Successful cfujnge requires more than in* 
tcrest in and tendencies towards progress. It requires certain 
skills and abilities which roust be developed through experience. 
Another category of goals for the change agent is to develop 
among his clients those skills and abilities involved in problem 
identification, planning, group discussion, leadership. cooperaiJoQ, 
locating resources. ihteniDg to others, coordioaiiDS. evaluating, 
replanning, compromising, following, and presenting ideas to as* 
sociates. Other, more sensitive, abilities are needed such as ability 
to take critiosffl, to admit error, to be self>crjiical. to suspend 
judgement, to ask for assisuince, to take initiative, to make choices 
between alicroatives. to contribute to group morale, to make and 
cany out decisions, and to wort harmoniously with difficult 
individuals. 

Specific skills relate to the profession of teaclung. such as the 
ability to organize ideas and infonnation and to present them in 
understandable fashion, to deal with the tools and techniques of 
testing and evaluation, to operate, rnainiain and repair audio- 
visual and other teaching equipment, to prepare and try-out teach- 
ing materiaU or laboratory equipment, to use discussion methods 
with large classes, to encourage students’ participation without 
losing disciplinary control, and to use educational literature. Many 
innovating programmes have failed because clients have not 
possessed the skills and abilidcs necd^. or because they have 
not been given assistance in learning them. The agent of change 
should accept responsibility for belong to develop both the gene- 
ral skills needed and the spedfic; technical skills and abiliUcs 
related to particular innovations. Having such skills will give 
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clients more confidence in trying new ideas and methods, and it 
will make it easier to test the applicability of innovations 
success or failure can be judged on merit rather than on degree 
of participants* skills. 

Client Independence. One easy snare for a change agent is to 
let the client system become dependent on him. This danger is 
great because a dependent relationship gives easy satisfaction to 
the change agent’s need for status and recognition. This may be 
particularly true in Indian culture where Ixjth dependence and 
status are Itighly valued. However, an important goal is to 
develop independence from the change agent. Particularly in edu- 
cation, workers at no level can do constructive work if they 
depend on other i>cople to “spoon feed” them. They must de- 
velop a sense of independence and ability to ‘‘stand on their own 
feet”. This is even more true in carrying on the continuing process 
of change and innovation than in carrying out routine duties. The 
agent must work in such a way that he provides the minimum 
assistance, makes the minimum decisions, and provides the mini- 
mum rewards to assure successful experimentation. Whatever is 
needed to assure success should, as much as possible, be supplied 
from the social system itself, and what cannot be supplied Initially 
should be developed. This relates to skills and abilities discussed 
above, to motivation and change orientation, to materials and 
equipment, to intergroup leadership and support rdles, and to 
supporting changes in goals, attitudes and values. 

The final lest of the agent’s success is the “weaning” of indivi- 
duals, groups or systems from reliance on him, so that they can 
continue to use and mature an innovation on their own. This 
makes it possible for the change agent to move on to other in- 
novations. to other groups, or to other programmes requiring his 
attention. 

The Change Agent and Authority 

The proper balance between authority and volition is a problem 
in any society; it is especially knotty in a traditional culture which 
is moving in the direction of democracy. Change agents who have 
no authority may feel frustrated in the absence of this traditional 
force through which to get things done. He may feel that there is 
no way of getting things started without authority, or he may find 
that his efforts are not respected unless they are sponsored by 
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government ofScials. He may feel that people are taking advantage 
or bis weak position. At moments of insecurity he himself may 
fell back on the assuring sopport of authority. On the other hand, 
he may find that teaciicrs or school headmasters who take up 
improvement programmes because they have been promoted 
through authoritative channeb do not take them up with sincc- 
, rity or understanding, and in time the new programmes wither 
or continue to exist in form only. 

Each agent will have to woric out the best compromise possible 
without violating the prindples of change we have reiterated 
herein. Among those principles is the strong endorsement for 
working throu^ established offices and channeb. This complicates 
the problem, for it is difficult to work through known officials 
wiiliout their authority automatically coming into the picture. Per* 
haps the change agent should assume the major task of gradually 
developing among officials and clients a recognition that loo much 
reliance on authority is a hindrance instead of help— that autho* 
rity should be used judiciously. At the same time he should work 
to establish the authority of new traditions, traditions that will 
give prestige to methods that are successful because they involve 
the ^clients and serve their needs. Thb amounts to developing a 
new r 61 e for educational leadenhip. a rdle that works throu^ 
explanation, consultation, persuasion, deroonstraiioo. experimen* 
lalion and try-out, group decision-making, client invob'cment and 
inner motivation, rather than auiboriiy. The agent who can 
establish this new rble for himself will be successful. The one that 
relies on authority alone, or as a major force, b likely to fall 
into old patterns and to find himself going through motions but 
accomplishing little. 

• Tt!C Functtons of •ntE CjrA.NGC ACE?rr ' 

To achieve his goab the agent of change performs certain func- 
ijons, or rdles. One function he plays b that of a professional 
specialist on one or more aspects of education. He may be an 
expert in science teaching, or m group dj-namics. or in the use of 
audio-visual aids. Another function te may perform is in giving 
assistance on special school improvement projews or programmes. 

He may help to organize a seminar or workshop, or he may help 
in planning a total long-range programme of impro^-emcct of one 
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part of the educational programme. He may also initiate certain 
projects or activities. Still another r61e or function is that of cata- 
lytic agent— he helps to bring together a person or group with a 
need and a source of satisfaction of that need. Another r61e is 
that of system and organization builder. He helps to bring about 
the conditions necessary for the social system to carry on its own 
improvement programmes through its own efforts. And finally the 
change agent must be an innovator himself, inventing ways of 
solving problems and meeting needs for which there is no known 
solution. This is the ultimate challenge to creativity and 
imagination. 

Providing Projessional Guidance 

The agent of change in education should be a generalist in edu- 
cation, not attempting to provide answers on all problems but 
having a broad interest in and understanding of educational pro- 
grammes. their purposes and operations. In addition, he should 
be a specialist in one or more areas. The reason is not only that 
be should be able to give concrete assistance, advice or guidance 
to teachers or administrators seeking .help, important as these 
functions may be. A more important reason is that his professional 
expertise gives him an entrie, a reason for getting involved, a 
freedom of access to a group or school. It may be difficult because 
of pride or “face” for a teacher, principal or group of school ad- 
ministrators to invite an agent of change to help them to alter 
their ways generally. It is easier for them to ask for specific pro- 
fessional or technical help on the teaching or reading, on the use 
of accumulative records or on the use of r61e-playing in teaching. 
The reverse situation is also true; the agent of change who volun- 
teers his assistance on some one problem area is more likely to 
be received than if he offers his services to bring about general 
change, which implies personal change on the part of the indivi- 
dual or group. It is easier for people to admit the need for specific 
help than to admit the need for a general reorientation to life 
and work. 

In addition, the professional leader who can give concrete as- 
sistance in specific problems gains the respect of workers, and he 
can build a broader r6Ie on this base of respect and acceptance. 
He can move from being an accepted expert on English teaching 
to being an agent of change. 
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detailed, sequential plan intended to bring about one or more 
changes over a period of- time. Here is a situation in which an 
agent of change can make a very significant contribution. A large 
percentage of efforts to improve education fall by the wayside 
because they arc poorly planned, because those in charge do not 
take into account all of the factors that must be anticipated if 
success is to be achieved. We do not want to repeat all these 
factors here — this whole book has dealt with them — but only to 
mention such things as readiness and motivation, proper timing, 
coordination of effort, the role of values, proper phasing,' parti- 
cipant invohement in planning, adequate leadership, group sup- 
port, adequate resources, and evaluation procedures. 

One critical step on which help is usually needed has to do 
with the setting of realistic objectives. An individual or group 
planning for innovation must be very clear about what they want 
to accomplish and sure that their objectives are realizable. Un- 
clear and tmreaUstic objccUvcs are the cause of failure in many 
school improvement projects. The objectives must be stated 
specifically for each step in the plan and the ways of accomplish- 
ing these objectives must be understood. 

Once a programme is launched the agent of change can help 
to keep it going, always keeping in mind his task of building the 
social system into a self>sustaining innovative system as well as 
the task of making the individual programme successful. 

Performing a Catalytic Function 

A catalytic agent is one who brings two or more things together 
so that they interact with each other without the agent getting 
involved. There are many needs for this function in school im- 
provement efforts. A teacher is in need of books which can be 
found in the training college library. Two headmasters are trying 
to introduce similar innovations in their school and they could 
leara from each other. An inspector is planning a series of work- 
shops and he needs the help of several specialists found in the 
imiversity. A teacher wants to provide community experiences 
for her students which require the cooperation of government and 
private agencies in the community. Schools in a district have a 
serious problem which could be relieved by an alteration in the 
rcguiilions enforced by state officials. In these and many similar 
situations the agent of change can bring the resources and the 
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were put in touch with known leader school outside the society, 
some of them government schools and some other private schtwls. 
These headmasters were asked to report some of the new things 
they learned and to take responsibility for introducing some of 
them in their own and other schools. Gradually some of these 
headmasters were built into educational leaders. 

Teachers who wanted to try new practices or to bring about 
improvements in present pracdccs were encouraged and assisted 
to do so. Teachers with particular talents were asked to provide 
demonstrations for other teachers. A newsletter among the schools 
was initiated, and more frequent meetings were held among head- 
masters and teachers; these meetings were focused on school 
improvement programmes. The head of the society had a parti- 
cular flair for human relations, and he made use of this flair in 
building morale, and in building friendly relationships among 
teachers and administrators. He made it possible for teachers to 
get additional training so they could perform functions needed 
among the schools. He rewarded persons who did outstanding 
work but tried never to punish or criticize publicly any of the 
less naive personnel. 

The head ' of the society and the coordinator worked closely 
together in all of these matters, and the coordinator was particu- 
larly concerned with the need to build the talents and confidence 
of the head so that this education society would become inde- 
pendent. It soon became obvious to both that there was a need 
for a new permanent stimulating-supervisory-coordinating role 
which the society head was filling but which he could not continue 
to fill. He consulted the board of trustees for more money, created 
a new position and elevated one of the better headmasters to the 
new position. 

In this and other ways the head of the society and the coordi- 
nator made considerable progress in building a system which was 
self-critical, experimental, innovative, and improving. This is an 
example of some of the ways in which a change agent can build 
an organization into an active one which can pursue its own 
goals of improvement on a reasonably independent basis. 

Inventing Solutions to Problems 

Perhaps the greatest challenge to the agent of change is that of 
innovating— of finding new answers to problems. The extension 
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should attempt lo give any service until he has come to know 
his community thoroughly from all angles — sources of income, 
cultural groups, percentage of children in school, power structure, 
political make-up, value priorities, holidays and festivals, group 
and individual relationships, leadership patterns, etc. This ap- 
proach is probably more valid from an agent of change who comes 
from a totally alien culture or who is not familiar with living 
patterns in the area he is to serve. Although many change agents 
in Indian education will come from outside the immediate com- 
munity. most of them will not be totally new to the culture and 
life of their clients. This makes it unnecessary lo spend a long 
period of lime studying the community. The main thing is to gain 
acceptance so that work can begin, even on a small basis, and 
on request from a respected person in the community. Once the 
work has begun, study of the community can and should continue. 
Above everything else, an agent of change should be a good 
listener. If he is new in the area he will find, after the initial 
period of gelling acquainted, that many people will want to talk 
to him. Some will be sounding him out to find out just what it 
is he intends to do. Others will try to win him lo their side in 
local controversies. Others will try to convince him that nothing 
constructive can be done to bring improvement The change agent 
should listen carefully to all. committing himself to nothing, and 
he should seek discussion with others in the community who may 
be able to give him a more balanced view of things, going first 
to officials in the descending hierarchical order. 

The change agent would do well to study methods of anthropo- 
logists and sociologists in studying his client group and their 
community. The basic method is that of direct observation and 
the taking of notes that can be transcribed and organized back 
in the office. On some occasions it will cause suspicion to take 
notes while talking with, listening to or observing people; in such 
cases the notes can be written down immediately afterwards. Other 
tMhniques and sources include structured and unstructured inter- 
views, Knsus reports, government reports on education. socio<co- 
nonuc inventories, sociometric devices and questionnaires. What- 
ever sources and techniques arc used, the basic need is to be 
Mnst^Uy aware of the flow of life, making mental note of every 
etail that might later help to achieve an understanding to the peo- 
ple their motives, values, traditions, relationships, jealousies. 
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tics required arc usually pretty well set in adults, and persons who 
do not possess them cannot easily be rc-educatcd or trained. Other 
persons may possess the basic personal qualities and professional 
abilities but need to be moulded and developed in certain direc- 
tions; such persons may respond to further education and training 
and become effective change agents. Still other persons may require 
only a certain amount of orientation and skill training. In select- 
ing persons for this role.. and in planning training programmes, 
it is important to keep in mind the qualities and abilities needed. 

Basic Personaliiy and Values 

To begin with, it is important to consider basic motivations and 
needs. They will determine to a major extent how a person ap- 
proaches a iob and responds to situations that may develop. Does 
he have a strong need for recognition and praise? Does he thrive 
on power and status? Does he need close friends on whom to 
lean or can he work effectively independently? Does he tend to 
feel superior to others? Positive answers to these questions would 
indicate a personality who is likely to be unsuccessful as a change 
agent On the other hand, is he comfortable in taking the initia- 
tive? Does he get satisfaction from helping other people? Docs 
he establish warm and open relationships with people readily? 
Is he naturally inquisitive? Does he possess a healthy degree of 
self-conQdcnce? Positive answers to these questions would indicate 
a' personality basically qualified. These, of course, are only some 
of the questions that should be taken into account. 

Basic values are also importanL The catalytic role, the system- 
builder functions and the cooperating role all require certain 
values and attitudes. They involve non-authoritarianism, permis- 
siveness, faith in the possibilities of human effort, lack of prejudice 
towards lower castes, respect for differences in people, and basic 
integrity. These are some of the values that should be sought 
in persons who arc expected to be successful as change agents. 

Empathy with the Client Culture 

V^cther he works in the culture of a community or the culture 
of an institution such as a school or university, or both, the agent 
of change should have an understanding of that culture and 
should cultivate in himself the ability to sec things from the 
point of view of his clients. Ability to do this is conditioned to 
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and valuing change, in himself as well as in others. As a basis 
for this point of view the agent should understand the theory of 
social change, change dynamics, planned change, and the problems 
of developmental change. He should be a student of the increasing 
literature in this field, and he should have sufficient knowledge 
of sociology and anthropology lo be an intelligent reader of the 
literature. He should be in touch with students of social change 
found among the faculty of universities and other agencies, and 
he should be in touch with change agents in fields of endeavour 
other than his own — agriculture, family planning, economic de- 
velopment, health and nutrition, and others. He should particu- 
larly be in touch with any research under way in India which may 
shed light on the process and problems of planned change in 
Indian cultural and social situations. 

Over and beyond this contact with scholarship and practice of 
change, the change agent should himself exemplify willingness to 
change and grow through experience. He should ht change-prone 
and innovative in his own work. He should seek to apply in his 
own work the generalizations discussed in this book, constantly 
analyzing his own rdle and methods as a possible explanation 
of success and failure in helping others to change. iMtead of 
blaming the laziness of teachers or the uncooperativeness of ad- 
ministrators, he should be introspective about the way in which 
he is approaching them and the alternative methods that might 
be taken to involve them constructively. 

Indian inlcllectuals, not unlike intellectuals everywhere, tend 
to theorize, to enjoy theorizing, and to justify their existence in 
terms of their adeptness in theorizing. There is no place for this 
among change agents. Solid theory is necessary, but it is not an 
end in itself. Practical application of theory is the end to which 
they should be dedicated. Unless they fully value change itself 
as a necessary clement of personal and professional character, 
their knowledge and ability to theorize may be a burden rather 
than a help, and they may be like a donkey carrying a load of 
holy books. 

The Tram/ne of Agents of Change in Education 
Since the field of change and development among peoples and 
organizations is becoming a profession, the question of the train- 
ing of change agents is assuming importance. Training program- 
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course is finished. Field surveys, ease studies and diaries kept by 
practitioners on the job are sources of objectives. The general 
discussion in this chapter of the roles and functions of change 
agents provides the framework, but only a general one. Much 
more specific objectives are needed and they should be job orient- 
ed. Take, for example, the function of catalyst. The gcncrai des- 
cription of the role is not enough. Who arc the clients? What arc 
their characteristics? What needs do they have that might be met 
by assistance from other groups or agencies? What are the poten- 
tial sources or other systems which might profitably be linked to 
the client system? Wlui sources arc acceptable to the clients? 
What relationships, or lack of relationships, already exist which 
may be a barrier or aid in serving as a catalyst? What methods 
mi^t be roost successful? Wbal skills are required lo carry out 
these methods? How are the clients to be helped to see their 
need for a connection with another group or agency? How is the 
agency to be approached so that it will respond to the clients 
situation? These are only some of the questions that knowledge 
of the job sttuarion would help to answer, and the answers would 
be helpful in planning training-programme content and method. 

There is another side to the coin, however. Although iraia- 
ing should be plaimed to prepare agents to work in a specific 
situation, under known circumstances, it should also be done in 
such a way (hat the trained agents are able to adj'ust to unexpect- 
ed do'clopmenls. even lo assignments in situations quite different 
from the one anticipated, and to find a role for themselves re- 
gardless. In other words, a wcll-traiDcd change agent will gradually 
evolve a constructive place for himself regardless of the situation 
in which he finds himseff. It will help, however, if that situation 
can be anticipated. Specific training objectives can be elidted 
from careful thought about this characteristic. Some training 
programmes actually include “stress” and “structural frustration” 
to test and develop trainees’ ability to adjust to difficult situations. 

Training institutions should plan Wei’s of getting a continuous 
feed-back from the field where their trainees are placed so that 
training can continuously be refined. This can be accomplished 
through a formal follow-up and evaluation programme, or through 
informal but planned contacts with trained agents and their as- 
sociates. Knowing the work situations ahead of training, and 
feed tack from the field, will eliminate the common pattern of 
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sion, process-observing, role analysis and sclf-disdpline in a 
group situation- Tberc should also be opportunity to discuss the 
theoretical bases of group work and to generalise the experience 
during training to probable work situations. Persons qualified 
as professional trainers, if available, may be asked to lake several 
days to set up a “training laboratory ’ during which several kinds 
of group activities are carried out and anaij’sed for purposes of 
constructive criticism of individual and group behaviour. This pro- 
cedure must be carefully handled b>' a skilled and sensitive person 
who understands the psycho-cultural characteristics of the trainees 
and their maturity to undergo public revelation and discussion 
of their innermost motivations and reactions. If successful, this 
procedure can help the trainees to understand themselves in wa)‘S 
relevant to their future tasks as change agents. If unsuccessful, 
confusion, resentment and low morale may rcsulL 
Another important element of a good training programme is 
actual experience In a real situation of working with teachers on 
an aspect of a change programme. This may be accomplished by 
taking groups of trainees to a school or organizing a meeting of 
teachers at the training site. Following or preceding a few care- 
fully planned real experiences, sodometric exerdscs, case discus- 
sions, r 61 e playing, and simulation games can be used to help 
generalize the real experience. Ample time should be provided for 
analysis and discussion of these and other training devices after 
their use. 

Of particular importance in traming is the internship, followed 
by an evaloaiion of the experience. Trainees, following formal 
traming, should be placed with practicing change agents for a 
number of weeks. During this lime the training siaS should visit 
them and confer with the senior practitioners with whom they 
are incemsd. Fol/owiug chts period the tramees should be brought 
back together to evaluate and discuss their experience, and the 
staff should pick up clues for further coverage in training. Whe- 
ther training is jur-scrvice or in-service, there should Ik a period 
for practice followed by evaluation and further training. If trainees 
arc to be assigned to jobs in legations where they can come back 
together, additional se^ions should be planned after every few 
months of work. These additional sessions can be built around 
work problems and some of tlw persons with whom the new agents 
work can be included so that the training b spread to co-woiters. 
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tive history. New York: Harper Sl Bow, 1966, 207p. 
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' chronological timetable for the development of modernizing 
societies, suggesting seven main patterns of growth referring to the 
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future. 
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Ohio State University, 1966, 60p. 
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Press, 1961. 305p. 
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change. Albany: New York State Education Department, 1961, 107p. 
Discusses the dynamics of instructiona’ change in the elementary 
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improved organization. 

20. Carlson, Richard O. Adoption of educational innovations. Eugene: 

University of Oregon. 1965, 84p. 

Discusses the role of social structure in the adoption and diffusion 
of new educational practices, and reports a case study of the adop- 
tion of programmed instruction. 

21. Carlson, Richard O. et at. Change p'OCesses in the public schools. 

Eugene: Center for the Study of I^ucational Administration. 1965 
(a) 92p. 

Report of a special seminar on change containing the papers read. 

22. Cerych, Ladislav. Problems of aid to education in developing coun- 

tries. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1965. 213p. 

Examines various aspects of external aid to develop education and 
the ways of making it more effective and coordinated intemallonally. 
Concludes with a chapter on an approach to the educational aid 
strategy. 
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32. Eiscnsladt, S. N. Moderntzallon. prottst, and change. Englewood 

Cliffs, N. J.: Prcntice-Hall, 1966. 

Focuses on modernization as a process of continuous change and 
system-transformation, and on the ability of different modem 
societies to deal with problems of centinuous change. 

33. Epstein, T. S. Economic development and social change In South 

India. Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1962, 353p, ' 
Discusses the effect of economic opportunities on sodal develop- 
ment and social inslitudons in the study of two villages in Mj’sorc. 

34. Erasmus, Charles J. Man fakes control: cultural development and 

American aid. Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota Press, 
1961, 365p. 

Discusses cognitive and motivational components of cultural causa- 
lity and the process of cultural development A case study of 
cultural development in Northwestern Mexico is described. 

35. Etzionl, Amitai. Studies in social change. New York: Holt, Reinehart 

& Winston, 1966, 226p. 

Presents two sets of studies jo detail, one of elites and control 
structures (part one) and the other of strategies of change (part 
two), followed by an attempt at comtruction of theory of change 
(part three), and ending with three case studies (part four). 

36. Etalooi, Amitai & Etzioni, Eva. Social change: sources, patterns and 

censetjuences. New York: Basic Books, 1964, '503p. 

Contains readings on brief theoretical discussions, illustrations of 
specific sodal changes, concern for a variety of soda! systems In 
change, and spedGc process by which sodal change develops. ' 

37. Foster, George M. Traditional cultures and the Impact of techno- 

logical change. New York: Harper & Bros.. 1962, 292p. 

An anthropological analyris of planned change. The book dis- 
cusses the theory of dynamics of change, aud barriers to change — 
cultural, sodal and psychological. Stimulants to change arc also 
discussed. 

38. Gardner, John W. Self-renewal. New York; Harper and Row, 1963, 

14Ip. 

Looking at sodety as a whole, and institutions within a lodety, 
this book discusses growth, decay and renewal; self renewal; 
versatility; innovation and obstacles to renewal; tyranny without a 
tyrant; conditions necessary for rervewal and ways of organizing 
for dunge; individuality and its limits; and -attitudes towards the 
future. 

39. Gaudino, Robert L. The Indian university. Bombay: Popular Pra- 

kashan, 1965, 268p, 

Discusses the situation of the university in India, its adnunislratlve 
identity, internal and external pressures, leadership, loyalu'et of the 
staff, students and the relationship of these with one another. The 
dilemmas faced by the Indian university are also discussed, as well 
as the ability of the university to change. 

40. Goldhammcr, Keith, and Farmer, Frank, The Jackson County story. 
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and after, and analysing and mierprcting the findings. 

47. Heinrich, June Sark. Teacher education extension service: a practical 
guide to understanding Issues and prohlems in American education. 
Chicago: Science Research Assoaates, 1967. 

A set of three scries of eight monthiy units each, appearing monthly 
from October through May, 1967, Unit eight in series 2, (May, 
1967) is Ilow to 1‘rlng about change In a school system (27p.) 
presenting proposals, discussion quesrioris. review and summary and 
bibliography. Other pertinent units arc six (The changing role o/ 
the teacher), seven (Innovation in education: some examples), and 
eight (Planning a good In-service education program). 

48. Hodgkin, Robin N. Education and change. London: Oxford Univer- 

sity Press, 1957, 150p. 

Discusses how education can be used as a part of a process of 
rapid sodal change. 

49. Hogbin, Herbert Ian. Social change. London: Watts, 1958, 257p. 

Discusses evolutionary approach to sodal change, illustrating exten- 
sively from changing Melanenian imt>tutioas and culture. 

50. Huq, Muhammad Shamsul. Education and development strategy in 

South and Southeast Asia. Honolulu: East-West Center Press. 1965, 

286p. 

Discusses development as a world movement and its nature as a 
total process, the past neglect of the contribution of education to 
development, a brief sketch of the history, land and people of 
Indonesia, Pakistan, the Philippines and India, their development 
experience and the place of education in that experience. Emphasizes 
the need to pay attention to the human aspects of development 
and to the changes necessary in values, attitudes, sodal behaviour 
and leadership to which education can contribute a great deal. 

51. International Sociological Association. The sociology of develop- 

meni. Louvain, Belgium, 1962. 

Discusses the problems of soda] development including economic 
requirements of modem industrialism, traditional ethics of work, 
entrepreneurship, industrialization and industrialism, problems of 
sodal and cultural integration, urbanisation and economic develop- 
ment, administration and bureaucraev. 

52. Johns, Ray Earl, Confronting organiialional change. New York: 

Association Press, 1963, 160p. 

Discusses the role played by different individuals in change within 
a community service organization and focusses on the role of the 
administrative leaders. 

53. King, E. J. Education and social change. New York: Pergamon 

Press. 1967, 239p. 

Discusses changes in the direction, attitude and policy in education 
leading to sodal change. 

54. Kurland, Norman D. and Miller, Richard 1. Selected and annotated 

bibliography on the processes of change. New York: New York 
Stats Education Department. 1966, 4lp. 
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63. Uppitt. Ronald; Waison. Geane & WcsUcy, Bruce. The dynamia of 

planned chanpe. New Yofkt Harcourt, Brace & World, 1958, 312p. 
A ireatise on the theorj- and practice o( planned change %vith apeaat 
emphasis on techniques to help bring about change and relationships 
of the change agent with the community. Relevant case materials 
arc discussed. Each chapter is concluded with a summary. 

64. Lynton, R. P. and I’arcek, Udai. Training for development. Home- 

wood, III.: Richard D. Irwin, 1967, 410p. 

Discusses training as a process of improving an organization through 
improving people working on jogs in the organization. Pre-training, 
training, and post-training leases arc discussed in detail, as well 
as training institution and research for training. Presents conceptual 
models and poses practical questions on several aspects of training. 

65. McOclland, David C. The achieving society. Princeton, N. J.: Van 
Noslrand, 1961. 

Presents a theory of economic development as catKed by develop- 
ment of achievement motivation m a nau'on through child rearing 
practices. Qtes results of researches both of past cultures and con- 
temporaneous societies to support this theor)'. 

66. Mact Reu>Tnood W. Challenge of change. New York; Random 

House. 1967. 300p. 

Discusses value systems in American society, focussing on those 
emerging since the last war, and their relationship with orthodox 
sociological questions. 

67. Madigan, Francis C. The former said no. Manila: Univeraity of the 

Philippines, 1962. 359p. 

A study of factors (demographic, personal, sodo-cconomie and 
psychological) associated with dispositions to cooperate with or 
resist community development programmes in the Philippines. 

68. Malinowski. Branslaw. The dynamics of culture change. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1945, 17!p. 

A study of race telalioos in Africa. The first part deals with theory 
of culture and cultural change. A classic in the field. 

69. Mann, Flyod C. & Neff, Franklin W. Managing major change in 

organizations. Ana Arbor: The Foundation for Research in Human 
Behavior, 1961, 99p. 

Growing out of conference report the publication discusses the 
pedats deserving stiendoa feem the point of vfew’ of matepBg 
change in connection with preparing an organization for change, 
establishing behariouial objectives, maintaining change momentum, 
completing and stabilising change. The last section discusses the 
theory of management of change. 

70. Marris, Peter. Family and social change in an African City. Evanston. 
Illinois: Northwestern University Press, 1962- 

A detailed study of a slum clearance and rehousing project in 
Lagos. Nigeria, from the p<rint of view of its effects on the way 
of living of the people involved. Discusses the more basic cleavages 
m attitudes and values vrithin rfian^g Nigerian society. 
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research and theory of innovation ic cdocation, and the third wth 
the American Educational Syslttn* 

78. Montgomery, John D. and Siffin. William J. (Eds.) Approaches to 
development: poUiici. administration and change. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1966, 299p. 

An integrated collection of articles, this book provides a diverse 
set of perspectives on the theoretical and practical aspecu of 
administrative development, with particular concern for the close 
connection between administration and its aoeio-political setting. 
Articles deal with government and politics as instruments of de- 
velopment, bureaucracy and dcvcloproent, and the role of public 
administration to improve development administration. 

79. Moore, ^\’cIbert E. Social change. New York: Prentice ffaU, 15^3, 

120p. 

Discusses the character of social croups and patterns of action. 
The book is concerned with targe irt^titutional complexes that shape 
alterations in whole societies, with particular emphasis os the 
spread of missionary reli^ons, external law and the recent economic 
changes. 

80. Moore, Wilbert E. and Cook, Robert M. (Eds.) Readings on sociel 

change. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.r Prentice-Hall. Jne, J?67, 242p. 
This collection of readings, assembled from various sources and 
various KhoUrly traditions, ranges widely over the soaal cosmos 
and over the temporal spectrum of change. Papers include those 
on the normality of change, the qualities of change, small scale 
change, changes to societies, moderm'zatioo. and social evolotiou. 

81. Morris, Robert (Ed.) Centrally planned change: prospects and con- 
cepts. New York; National Association of Sodal Workers, 1964, 
149p. 

Contains five papers presented and luminaries of discussions on 
these in a workshop on the subject. The topes covered Include 
theory of social change and tbe role of professionals in planning 
change, espedally in sodal welfare. 

82. Mon, Paul R. and CorneU, Francis G. American school In iransi- 

tion. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1941, 528p. 

An extensive study of nine practices adopted throughout the state 
‘ of Pennsylvania and the diffusion pattem involved, and the 
administrative, community, sociological, individual, and agency 
factors in the adoption process and their effect on diffusion. 

83. Mukher^ee, R. The saelologist and social change in India today. 

New Delhi; Prentice Hall ot India, 1965, 229p. 

A collection of papers on the facts and falbdes about sodal change 
in India, the role of Indian sodologists in sodal change, and 
reports of a few empirical studies, 

84. Neal, Marie Augusta. Values and interests in social change. Engle- 

wood Cliffs, K J.; Prentice-Hall. 1965, 182p. 

Examines the relationship be twe e n the direction of broad historical 
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trends and the d^Jy Jotercommantcatjon among people in dedsion- 
malung roses, besng on results ol research with clergy in a local 
coBimuasty. 

85. Kelson, LowTy. Communiiy sjructute end ehange. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1960, 454p. 

FuTOsbes a meaniakful iheorelrcat immeivork for commonity 
analysis and demonscra^ practical application lo both rural and 
urban commuoity development 

86. Niehoff. Arthur H. & Anderson. Charnel. A selttttd bibllogrpphy of 

cross-culd/ral cfiangt profnu. Washington. D. C: Geoige Wa^ng- 
ton University, 1964, 31^. 

A bibliography classified according to countries. 

87. Niehoff, Arthur H. (Ed.) A ettsfbook of tocia! change, Chicago: 

Aldine Publishing House. 1956, 312p. 

Nineteen case histories of actual efforts at innovacioa in Lslia 
America, Africa, the Middle Bast and Asia illustrate the specific 
problems faring American change agents abroad and define the 
baric ingredients of sodo'cconomic change. This book presents 
essential guidelines (or percaviDg and dealing «ich (he cultural 
aspects of a change rimation for stndcois of applied anthropology, 
teehnieol advisors and administrators, businessmen and students 
Ifviae overscis, and missionaries teaehJag noa-Wastem peoples. 

88. Nordskog, John Eric. 5ociffl ekaitge. New York: McCmwdhU, I960, 

42Jp. 

A book of readings on cultural, potitial, economic, legal and 
ideau'onal changes. 

89. Odegard, Peter H. fiol/rieeJ />o»et and joelal choiige. New Bruns* 

wick: Rutgers University Pttss, 1966. lllp. 

Reprint of the 1963 Brown and Haley Icaures, discussn the con- 
lempotaneous factors in social change and (he role of political 
power in th«r contest, 

90. Ogbum, Williatn F. Social chaise. New York: Viking Press, 1930. 

A treatise on sodal change as a process of readjustment oecessita- 
ted by culture lag. 

91. Ogbum, Wiliam F. On euUure and social thange. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1964. JoOp. 

Selected papers of Ogbum on social cvoludon, social trends, short 
nm changes and meihods in social srienos from 1922 to 1955. 

92. Fetter, H. W. Comperai/ve ihepries of social change. Ann Arbor: 

Foundation for Research on Human Bchariour. 1966, 372p. 


Discusses varfoos theories of sooal change. 

93. Piper, Don C & Cole. Taylor (Ed.) Fast-primary edacation end 

political and econamie derthpmenl. Durham, N. C.: Duke UBiver- 
rity Press, 1964, 23Sp. , 

Discusses the iaBuenco o! post-primary rducauon on econcmic and 
•political development, with special ntec^ ta Aina ^ 

94. Flanning socio-economic ehange. Raleigh, N. C.: North Caroh 
State Uaivefrity, 1964, 133p. 
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A collection of 5 papers read at as laviiational conference of lodal 
sdsniists and detailed conaneat* of difcnssaats on these papers. 
The topics include social and eoltmal factors in economic change, 
rtnidural continuity and the process of planning change, a political 
sdenzs apprcadi to planning change, a near. role for the brfiavroural 
sciences: dTecting orgsfnyatioial change, and planning change in 
the uaderdcvelepcd countries. 

95. PoQsioen, J, A. The enaljxis cf sofial change recaniidered. The 

Hague: Naullcn, 1952, 170p. 

Briefly discusses theories of change of about two dozen sosolo^^j 
and the different t>'poIo 5 es of society. 

96. Prasad, Nageshwar &. Jusul. B. N. (Ed-) ImpeJimenu to development 

in developing countries. Vararaoc Gandbjan Institute of Studies, 
1966. 

Contains papers presented ra a temioar, emphasicog cultural 
factors, 

97. The process of change. East Latmsgt Michigan State Uoh'ersity, 

Sdiool of Education, 1955. 103p. (Mimeographed) 

Annotated bibliographies on different aspects of change dassiffed 
under 20 headings. 

9S. Kao. M. S. A. Sodal change in Malabor. Bombay: Popular Bool: 
Depot. 1957, 22Sp. 

Analyses facts and processes of rapid transition in occupational 
aethiUes, family life. reSgioos activities, edocatiosal aethities and 
community life in Malabar, 

99, Kead. ^fargaret. Education and social change in tropical areas. 

London: Thornas Kelson & Sons, 1953, 130p, 

The treatment in C*us boob is muds wider thso the title suggests, ft 
deals more widi (he aoalyus and rsporition of the contributions 
which anthropology and sociology can ombe to siially important 
practical fields of human bdraviocr. Tbe book as a whole is con* 
cemed with tbe impact of new ideas, new ways of Uvicg, new 
methods of working on psc^ who have cixsted for l i u- ' i y c en t uri es 
in a traditional ctflune. 

100, Rogers, Everett M, Sodal change in rural society. New Ycrk: 

Appleton Century Crofts. I960, -tPOp. 

A text book in rural sociology, cosiirting of four parts, one of 
which b devoted to disccxDons on bow rfiapg i» s are 
rural society. 

101, Rogers, E. M- Diffusion of innovations. New York; Free Press, 

J952. 367p. 

Reviews more than 500 researches available both in prialed and 
manuscript form on adoptios and d'ffccon of new ptaedees in fee 
fields of agriculture, education, medicine and lethsclogy- Grres 
broad gsneraCzadocs emer&ng frean the various studies. 
lOi Rogers, Everett, M. & Ssith, Letroa, Bibliography on the diffusion 
of Innoraiions. East Laacng: Miduga.*i State Umrercty, 1966, I13p. 
( Mhueo gr a plad) 
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iJsts pubilatiaos alphibeSnUy according to authon, alv) men- 
Uoowg auAon* diffusion retfanh tradition*. Sewnl WblicgrapWei 
in this senes have already appeared. 

103. Roa, Donald H. (Ed.) Admlniitniion for a^aprablUiy. New York- 
MctfopoliJan School Study CooneiJ. Teichcri College. Cblmnbti 
University. 1953. 643p. 

A source book drawng togstha the tatilts of more than 150 
todividual studies related to the quesuon of nAy and how schoo’s 
improve. 


ICM. Schutnan. Howard. Economic Acvelopmeni and indixUual chante, 
' a socio-psyehotogieal mdy of the Comilla Expttlmeni In PakUtim. 
Cambridge, Moa.; Ottier for Isiensitiorut Affiira. Hin-axJ 
University, 1967, 59p. 

Describes a study of the cJunges in vilbpa under Comaia Coorera- 
lives, showing psychological changa congruent with and jwrhapi 
mediating the purely economic chasgn. 

105. Seashore, Stanley E, & Bawrs. David D. Changing the tmeture anJ 
/uneKonins of on organ/roilon. Ann Athor: Survey Research 
Centre. University o( Michigan. 1963. lUp. 

Reports in detail methodology and results of a cuidy and tpellt 
out the change agent'* role and the *s;n]} oser~ effrni to ad)scenl 
departments in aa otgaaixatioo. 

106. Seiosoemardjan. Soefal ehangts w Joflataria. D/stsrta. 1962. dJOp. 
Analysis of receot tocial diangat In Jxn’s rural community. The 
book surveys the historical changes, the admiruitrsticfl of Jcgularta. 
from the administration under a Sultan through the Dutch colenial 
period to 195S. Paruculsr emphasis is giv'cn to tillage commtmi&'a. 

107. Simj, Newell L. The problem of ooclal rhangr. New V«k; CrowetJ, 

1939, 


Deals with theories of social ehaofo and the procen of lodil 
change ar a purposive process. 

I£K. Singer, Millon (Ed.) Trurflr/onof Indian unciure end change, 
Phitsdefphia: The Ameficao EolUotc Sodetf, W9, J35p. 

A eoHecuon of papen on »o«al orpnintion of tradition, ealrursl 
perfonnan<« nnd proWems and yeocesjc* of change *« India. 

109, Siveruco, Dagflno. When etufe banka /«?(: «r ittnir 0 / ioekl and 
rconow.’c change In a Sooth Indi'it ttlJagt Oslo: Univerutett 


rorbget. I%3. J4Jp. 

Discusses the social life of a village ht South (nJi* and the rri* 
of new poHticil activity In prodoting change is the tiad.uooil 


sodal framework. 

no. Social changer and tpons. Washmron. D C: Aatencin Ao^hm 
of Health. Wyricsl tdoauon, attd Reenaocn. KEA. 195*. (i.N 
PrwccJmg* of the Natimsal Ccftfcrencr c« Soaal Oiaege *ni 
Imphcaiions for Phyrical rdueatfoa and Sr«t* rr-T^f^ 
paper* and stennunet of disnaoon* are gum. 
ill. Spiccf. rdward K. Jfeman proikm Cn urhnohtpicsl ehjmtc * <«*e 
bool. New Volt; R«»«l Saga Fiwsd*.soo. I95i 30Jr- 
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A case book coniaining 15 eases of iniroduciioo of chan ge in 
different cultures. The cases range from tanple to complex. The 
cases are presented for stimuiauag karting of djTjmic principles 
of change. Suggestions for study of each case are gi'en. 

112. Spindler, George D. (Ed.) Education end culture. No' York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Vr'inston. 1953, 57lp- 
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